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This Issue in Brief 


The Probation Officer Who Works Alone.— 
In the United States there are approximately 7,000 
probation and parole officers. Many of them work 
alone in an isolated one-man office, usually in the 
neglected corner of the courthouse. They started 
on their jobs without orientation and continue in- 
definitely without any kind of supervision. For 
many of them, asserts Paul W. Keve, director of 
court services for the Hennepin County Probation 
Office at Minneapolis, it is a rather frightening de- 
mand to make important decisions that may pro- 
duce happily successful results or irreparable dam- 
age. Some, on the other hand, are not aware of 
their limitations and repeat their mistakes with- 
out any hope of correcting them. But both types 
are in need of some kind of supervision or con- 
sultation, concludes Mr. Keve. He depicts the 
many problems that confront the probation officer 
who works alone and suggests how he can be 
helped through a consultative or supervisory serv- 
ice. 

Some Myths About the Sex Offender.—The 
man on the street, and some correctional workers 
too, has a number of fallacious notions about the 
sex offender and methods of dealing with him. 
These commonly cherished but quite erroneous 
views, declares Dr. Paul W. Tappan, professor of 
sociology at New York University and former 
Federal Parole Board chairman, are without the 
support of systematic studies in the field of medi- 
tine, psychology, or sociology. The generally ac- 
cepted views about the sex offender, summarized 
by Professor Tappan in his article, are based on 
an extensive inquiry conducted by the Commission 


investigate the problem of the habitual sex of- 
fender. Professor Tappan formulated the report 
and recommendations of the Commission. 

The Petty Offender: Society’s Orphan.—The 
petty offender, as defined by Irwin Deutscher, 
probably accounts for over half of all arrests in 
the United States. He is not to be confused with 
the “petty thief” or the “misdemeant.” Instead, 
he is the person who frequents the “Skid Row” 
area and often is found drunk in public view, loi- 
tering, and being a public nuisance. He is neither 
a threat nor a menace to the community, but still 
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is, in Mr. Deutscher’s own words, a “gangrenous 
and costly boil on society’s neck.” Mr. Deutscher 
describes the petty offender’s retreat from society, 
portrays society’s present attempts to deal with 
him, and delineates a possible pattern for action. 

A Seal of Approval for Comic Books.—Con- 
cerned about allegations that comic books con- 
tribute in large measure to delinquency, 30 comic 
book publishers producing some three hundred 
comic book titles appointed last October a “czar” 
like Hollywood’s Breen office and began a comic 
book cleanup campaign. Judge Charles F. Murphy, 
administrator for the Comics Code Authority, 
tells what the Comics Magazine Association of 
America is doing to raise comic book standards. 

Rehabilitation the Keynote of the Army’s Cor- 
rectional Program.—Iin August of last year the 
Army’s correctional program was transferred 
from The Adjutant General to The Provost Mar- 
shal General. The rehabilitation of the military 
prisoner with a view to his honorable restoration 
to military duty or return to civil life as a useful 
citizen continues to be the keynote of the program 
for the military prisoner. Major General W. H. 
Maglin, The Provost Marshal General, describes 
the Army’s correctional program and explains its 
policies and practices with respect to restoration 
to military duty, clemency, and parole. 

Juvenile Delinquency: Whose Problem?—Psy- 
chiatrist Stella Chess of New York City focuses 
attention on where the responsibility for juvenile 
delinquency should rest. She reminds us that there 
is no single explanation for delinquency, that de- 
linquency is a symptom rather than a diagnosis, 
that the meaning of behavior differs with time 
and place, and that a child’s behavior generally 
reflects the world in which he lives. 

The Antidote for Delinquency: God-Inspired 
Love.—Society today must bear the blame for a 
dubious harvest of juvenile delinquents, warns 
California Psychiatrist Thomas Lee Gore. We 
label as delinquents those who do not conform to 
the legal and moral codes of society—a society 
which is too frequently delinquent itself. This 
fosters delinquent parents and hence, delinquent 
youth—boys and girls who have an arrested moral 
growth. For the basic answer, insists Dr. Gore, 
we must look to the lesson of love, true God-In- 
spired love. Without it life becomes an endless 
search culminating in hostility. To turn our youth 
from responses of hostility to responses of love, 


he eaneludes anr cacietvy must nivat an lave 


Spare the Rod and Spoil the Parent.—Punish- 
ing parents for the delinquency of their children 
appears to be an American innovation, suggests 
Dr. Irving A. Gladstone, Brooklyn school princi- 
pal. He can find no trace of it in the old English 
common law or in various ancient legal codes. 
Searching for the answer to the question whether 
parents should be punished for contributing to the 
delinquency of their children, Dr. Gladstone 
sought the opinions of judges, psychiatrists, public 
welfare commissioners, district attorneys, school 
superintendents, and editors of his State. He con- 
cludes his article with an analysis of their replies. 

Delinquency Prevention as Seen by a School 
Teacher.—Teachers, too, come to grips with the 
problem of delinquency. Looking back on 32 years 
of teaching experience, Miss Jessie Chamberlin, 
debate coach at the Miami (Florida) Senior High 
School, tells what she believes can be done to curb 
delinquency. People must be told, she says, that 
failure to understand a child bears no stigma, but 
that failure to seek help does. 


The Academic School Experience of the Train- 
ing School Student.—The majority of training 
school students come to the institution with a feel- 
ing of hostility against the school in the commun- 
ity, reports Erwin Schepses, director of social 
service in the New York State Training School for 
Boys at Warwick. Mr. Schepses relates how the 
school at Warwick attempts to overcome this hos- 
tility through its own academic program. Despite 
efforts for careful placement in school following 
the boys’ return to the community, he finds that 
truancy and maladjustment in school recur to an 
alarming degree. Mr. Schepses suggests what both 
the Warwick training school and the schools in 
the community must do to cope with the problems 
and needs of the training school student and to 
capitalize on the high performance ability that is 
found in so many delinquent boys. 

A Life Adjustment Course in a Reformatory 
Setting—Inmates of our penal and correctional 
institutions often find difficulty measuring up to 
the demands of everyday living in our complex 
world. Dr. Stanley B. Zuckerman, clinical psychol- 
ogist for the Minnesota Department of Public Wel- 
fare, describes the life adjustment course estab- 
lished in 1952 by the Youth Conservation 
Commission Reception Center in cooperation with 
the St. Cloud State Teachers College in an effort 
to help inmates deal with problems of daily living. 


The Minnesota experiment seems to be paying’ 


dividends. 


The Probation Officer Who Works Alone 


PAUL W. KEVE 
Director of Court Services, Hennepin County Probation Office, Minneapolis 


FRIEND OF MINE, Mr. R, was the juvenile 
A court probation officer who inhabited a 

dingy little office upstairs over the police 
department in his small town. I went to see him 
there one day to talk over a case which he and I 
had in common and, as usual, we chatted awhile 
about inconsequentials before we got down to busi- 
ness. Mr. R was just a little incongruous in that 
office, for he was a young man who, anywhere else, 
would have had a_go-getter look about him; but 
here, in a neglected corner of the courthouse furn- 
ished with the artifacts of previous ‘courthouse 
generations, Mr. R seemed to be succumbing to the 
character of his setting as he tipped back his 
creaking wooden swivel-chair with his feet com- 
fortably planted on the scarred old rolltop desk. 
He seemed to be the picture of the man who was 
accepting the traditional aspects of his job and 


who might look with surprise if you suggested © 


that there might be something better. He had been 
in his office for 6 months now and except for his 
exposure to the police officers who came and went 
in the rooms below him, he had been subject to no 
conscious influence designed to show him how a 
probation officer was supposed to act. It was con- 
versations like we had on this occasion that made 
me realize how much of a loss that could be—and, 
in fact, was. 

Over the clanking of the radiators we eventually 
got around to talking about the case I was inter- 


ested in. It was a boy who lived just outside of 


town but who still was in the area that my friend 
usually covered. The boy needed help—that I 
knew. His bad experience with a brutal father 
who had finally deserted the family had left him 
resentful and badly shaken emotionally. And now 
his mother was entirely inadequate to cope with 
the house, the family, the bills, and still to give her 
son Frankie the sort of mothering he badly 
needed. I had really been relieved to find that 
Frankie had been placed on probation for now, if 
a probation officer could take a strong and helpful 
ab in the boy’s life, it could be a real break for 

im. 

Mr. R chuckled when I mentioned the name. 

“Who—Frankie? No, I’m not carrying that one, 
I transferred him to the county.” 


This wasn’t the usual procedure, and I was puz- 
zled. Frankie lived only a stone’s throw from the 
city line and, besides, the county welfare depart- 
ment had only the barest part-time probation serv- 
ice to offer; a service which Mr. R knew could 
hardly give more than token attention to this case. 

“Well, you remember, don’t you, how that other 
case they had about a month ago was handled? 
Just because that kid sometimes stayed with his 
aunt here in town they wrote me and said they 
were transferring it to me. Just like that. Well 
then, this one came along and I figured turn about 
was fair play, so I wrote the county office and told 
them that as of then they had it.” 

There was a boy named Frankie who needed 
help if he were to grow up to be a reasonably law- 
abiding person. But the duly designated helper 
was only using the case as small arms ammunition 
in a mild feud with a neighboring office. 

Mr. R was not consciously committing any im- 
propriety by this cavalier handling of the case. He 
was a person of good intentions and integrity. But 
Mr. R was one of the many hundreds of probation 
officers who carry the job in small offices scattered 
throughout all our states; men who are started on 
their jobs without orientation, and who continue 
indefinitely without supervision. 

Part of our failure to provide adequate super- 
visory help to the probation officer is because of 
the slowness with which we have arrived at a con- 
cept of what even the probation officer himself is 
supposed to be. We are only a very few years away 
from the groping approach to probation work that 
sought for volunteers among the reputable citizens 
of the town or that hired probation officers from 
a variety of vocational backgrounds that were 
thought to be somehow related. When the minis- 
ter, scout leader, YMCA secretary, policeman, or 
other voluntary helper did his bit for the court by 
taking a probationer to supervise, he did not as- 
sume a new professional character for this task 
but remained in the character of his regular 
chosen profession even while lending a part of his 
time to this new service to the court. It is not sur- 
prising, consequently, that many people still have 
a conception of the job that is a hodgepodge of 
parts of many other and better known professions. 
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The court that will obtain the most effective pro- 
bation service must reckon with this problem and 
will necessarily find some way to give its proba- 
tion officers a clear understanding of the definitive 
attitudes, philosophy, ethics, and body of knowl- 
edge that delineates the probation worker as a 
specialized and professional person. Happily, we 
now are able to say rather clearly just what this 
person should be, for slowly and haltingly the con- 
cept of the specialized probation worker has de- 
veloped its separate identity until now in the best 
probation systems we have a well-defined profes- 
sional entity. The progress is uneven, however, 
and countless numbers of communities have pro- 
gressed only to the point of now hiring full-time 
probation officers without at the same time hiring 


wisely or then providing continuing help for these 
workers. 


What Value Supervision? 


To many people it sounds somewhat excessive 
to say that a person whom we hire as being strong 
enough to be helpful to his probationers must in 
turn have someone who is helping him. However, 
the idea seems somewhat less surprising when we 
realize that the consistently professional approach 
to the troubles of other people is a knack that we 
are not ordinarily born with, nor do we acquire it 
without special effort. Mr. R in his casual give- 
away of Frankie’s case was only behaving accord- 
ing to rather normal and very human impulses. 
It takes some really specific and continuing edu- 
cation to bring most workers to the point where 
they can, as necessary, sidetrack their personal 
feelings and act with truly professional bigness. 
This is not to suggest that strong personal emo- 
tions must be laid on the shelf while the proba- 
tioner is dealt with in a dry, cold, intellectual 
atmosphere. On the contrary. It should be taken 
for granted that the probation officer’s warmth 
of personality, his strong feelings of sympathy, 
and his quick emotional response to the needs of 
people are among his indispensable assets. But 
the professionally able person is the one who does 
not let his personal feelings run their. uninhibited 
way as did Mr. R but is able always to make his 
emotions serve the interests of the case. And this 
is not something that we can dependably do for 
ourselves. Every one of us needs a mentor who, be- 
cause he is detached and disinterested, can hold 
up a mirror to us and let us see our effective tal- 
ents and our occasional follies in their proper per- 
spective. 


Though I think most people can admit thai it 
would be nice to have this help, the feeling may 
stubbornly persist that, nevertheless, to provide 
supervision for a probation officer would, in many 
instances, be an unjustifiable luxury. Yet, when I 
worked one time as a state consultant to juvenile 
court probation offices I saw many of the reasons 
why supervision is not a luxury and why, in fact, 
it often costs us heavily. to do without it. Having 
been the first person in the newly created consult- 
ant’s job I was able to see the condition of the 
many isolated offices where perhaps just one or 
two officers had been laboring alone for years, not 
knowing whether they were doing the job right or 
not. One woman, by herself for 6 years in the pro- 
bation office that served one remote court, declared 
that I was the first person who had ever come into 
her office for the purpose of bringing any type of 
help to her. She then proceeded to unburden her- 
self with a recital of problems and worries that 
had accumulated during all that time. Under such 
circumstances the value of a consultant was enor- 
mous even if he only listened to an officer’s 
troubles in a sympathetic and understanding man- 


. ner and assured him that there were probation of- 


ficers elsewhere who had similar problems. 

In one office I found an obvious problem in the 
collection of restitution and nonsupport payments. 
Although the volume of such payments was im- 
pressively large, the officer was struggling with 
a clumsy bookkeeping system of his own devising, 
which had never been audited—and he was not 
bonded. It was not too difficult to correct this sit- 
uation. The judge agreed to request the county to 
provide bond for the officer, and the county audi- 
tor was willing to devise a simplified and more ac- 
curate bookkeeping system for him and even to 
audit it annually. The point here is that while 
these resources for help existed right there in the 
county it took the service of a disinterested con- 
sultant to mobilize them. The judge has too many 
other demands on his time to be always watching 
administrative details, and the officer himself be- 
comes so immersed in the daily demands of the 
cases that he often fails to see the broader pos- 
sibilities or all of the defects in his work. 


Decisions Need To Be Shared 


But these procedural matters, though more 
tangible, are not so highly important as decisions 
to be made and techniques to be employed in the 
rehabilitative process in each individual case. The 
probation officer in an isolated office is left to make 
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a surprising number of important decisions on his 
own. Not only are there many clear and tangible 
matters to be settled but also every day there are 


‘the countless difficult contacts with probationers, 


parents, employers, and others wherein the of- 
ficer’s skill or lack of skill can have its profoundly 
constructive or its profoundly harmful effect. For 
the person who has never tried the job it may be 
hard to realize the rather frightening demands 


_ made upon a probation officer’s judgment. He can 


be uncomfortably aware that the way he handles 
the case may produce happily successful results or 
embarrassing damage. The probation officer who 
is really aware of his position of influence in the 
lives he touches can suffer from his awareness of 
his unshared responsibility. It is not enough to say 
that the judge is there and will make the impor- 
tant decisions. The judge not only is not available 
for consultation on the bulk of the matters the 
probation officer must face every day, but, further- 
more, his judicial function and his training for it 
do not equip him nor require him to give the of- 
ficer constant supervision in the techniques of 
working with people in trouble. 

Nothing can act to give the probation officer 
that lonesome feeling more effectively than this 
constant need to depend on his own judgment in 
matters that intimately affect many people. And 
the more sensitive and conscientious the officer, 
the more conscious he will be of his need to check 
his own decisions against the view of some com- 
petent person who can bring a detached and objec- 
tive mind to the problem. 


Erroneous Techniques Need Correcting 


Sometimes, though, there is the problem of an 
officer who does not appreciate his own limitations, 
and who is quite content with his handling of the 
job. It does not occur to him to doubt his methods 
at all, so any mistakes he makes are repeated from 
case to case without any hope of correction unless, 
again, there is someone who is in a position to 
firmly hold the mirror up to him. I remember an 
officer who was impressing upon me his forceful 
handling of two boys under his supervision who 
customarily dressed themselves in the somewhat 
eccentric manner that happened to be the fad of 
the moment of some of the more rebellious adoles- 
cents in that particular town. According to his de- 
scription of his handling of their cases it had been 
almost entirely a matter of issuing severe and 
drastic orders that they were to keep their cloth- 
ing in more conventional style; not ever to be seen 
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again in school with such trousers, etc., etc. I have 
to admit to some sympathy for the officer, as my 
natural inclination was to take a similarly dim 
view of the peculiar clothing style, but the fact 
remains that the officer was failing completely to 
look past what was, after all, a relatively super- 
ficial problem, and he seemed in no way aware of 
the basic problem underlying the delinquency. 
Whether or not a probation officer has the right to 
tell a probationer what clothes he may or may not 
wear, it certainly was true in this case that the 
officer’s action was almost entirely a matter of 
trying to control outward appearances according 
to his own personal preferences rather than try- 
ing to change the inner person. What was happen- 
ing here was not really tragic, and probably no 
great damage was being done. However, an op- 
portunity was being completely missed, for if the 
officer had had a skilled supervisor to show him 
how to separate his purely personal preferences 
from the actual underlying problems in the cases 
a great deal more could have been accomplished 
with these boys. 

The way in which this problem shows itself will 
vary greatly with the type of person in the job. 
Probation work, because of its authoritative na- 
ture, can emphasize any of the weaker character 
elements of an officer who is insecure and uncer- 
tain of his role. As I sat by one officer’s desk one 
day he answered a phone call from a probationer’s 
wife who was reporting that her husband was still 
unemployed. The officer became, almost instinc- 
tively I thought, blustering and threatening. He 
barked into the phone his ultimatum that if the 
man was not working at some job within 24 hours » 
he would have a warrant issued for him and his 
probation revoked. Perhaps we can picture a case 
wherein this would be appropriate language, but 
I knew in this instance that this officer was talk- 
ing without knowledge of the real problem in- 
volved and, in fact, was unprepared to give real 
casework help, even if he had understood it. He 
was covering his own inadequacy by an approach 
to the problem that supposedly was safe at least. 
He felt comfortably safe from criticism as long 
as he loudly proclaimed society’s impending pen- 
alty if the letter of the probation rules was not 
observed. 

It was really a very simple little episode, but 
most significant. The probationer was not being 
truly helped by such handling no matter how 
legally correct the officer may have been. He was 
perhaps being further embittered by these clamor- 
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ous demands when there were very real reasons 
why he was having difficulty in meeting them. 
Here was an officer who was unaware of his errors 
in technique, and there was no one in a supervi- 
sory position over him to show him the error and 
how to correct it. With skilled supervision he 
could have grown into a very able person whose 
natural energy and enthusiasm would have con- 
tributed greatly to his success in working with 
people. Without supervision he was continuing in- 
definitely in his use of well-meaning but damag- 
ing methods until it was becoming a fixed pattern 
of case handling that would adversely affect a 
great many probationers. It is typical for this type 
of unsupervised officer to develop a rather uni- 
form method which he applies to all types of cases 
without fully realizing the need to apply instead 
widely varying approaches to the inevitable vari- 
ety of cases. 

The officer’s work is with people who are trying 
to find ways of working out their conflicts with 
community standards or their conflicts with wives, 
mothers, brothers, children, or any other people 
in the community. But we probation officers also 
have community relationships and we also have 
families, and all these personal experiences of a 
probation officer tend to color the way in which he 
sees and reacts to other people’s problems. Here 
the officer’s supervisor becomes indispensable to 
help him see the extent of his own emotional in- 
volvement in a case—to help him see which of his 
actions are properly objective contributions to the 
case and which are really just a matter of the of- 
ficer’s own emotional need. 


Ways To Obtain Supervisory Service 


If we agree that the probation officer needs 
some type of supervision or consultative service, 
we still face the difficult problem of how it shall 
be obtained. This seems difficult almost to the 
point of being impossible in the case of the officer 
in the one-man office, and we must admit that in 
such a situation it is out of the question to provide 
an administrative type of supervision that will 
give the officer a “boss” who is to control the work 
and see that it gets done. Nevertheless, even in 
this situation it is often possible to provide the 
sort of supervision that is not administrative but 
consultative. A person offering consultative serv- 
ice would not in any sense be the boss of the pro- 
bation officer but could regularly confer with him 
on any practicable schedule of 1 or 2 hours a week, 
exploring case problems and helping the proba- 


tion officer to find the most effective means of 
handling each. 

It will seldom be easy to find such service, but 
with equal certainty we can say that it is seldom 
impossible. The court that will energetically look 
around for this type of help will probably find re- 
sources fairly close at hand that had not been 
thought of. It appeared to be a very unlikely pos- 
sibility in one small town that I knew where the 
juvenile court probation officer worked for years 
without even an office to call his own, and neither 
he nor his judge thought of looking for any way to 
bring regular professional consultation to him. 
Yet, I talked with the superintendent of the wel- 
fare department in that county who expressed in- 
terest in the problem and was quite willing to of- 
fer regular consultation. She was an experienced 
social worker, and her assistance could have not 
only resulted in more effective probation work in 
that county but also could have contributed ma- 
terially to the professional growth of the young 
probation officer. This latter point is a matter of 
real concern that many probation officers com- 
pletely overlook. The worker who is able to say 
that his previous experience has been under good 
qualified supervision is immensely aided in his op- 
portunities for advancement. 

If the local welfare executive is too busy or for 
other reasons is not available, it may be possible 
to find someone in another agency or perhaps some 
housewife who is a former social worker and is 
willing to spend an hour or two each week as con- 
sultant to the officer. We now have sufficient mo- 
bility so that it could be feasible even for an officer 
to drive weekly to any town within 40 or 50 miles 
if there is a mental guidance clinic or other agency 
there where some consultation can be arranged 
for him. If the court has ways to pay for this small 
amount of consultative time, it will be worth many 
times what it costs; if no funds are available for 
it, there is still the likelihood of finding such help 
without cost. 

It is not essential that the person who acts as a 
consultant should know all about courts and pro- 
bation. Legal and procedural matters must still be 
the responsibility of the judge and probation of- 
ficer anyway, but the techniques of working with 
people are essentially the same whatever the set- 
ting. A skilled caseworker acting as a consultant 
can give valid advice in the handling of a proba- 
tion case because the problems of people are basi- 
cally alike whether they are being worked with 
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by a probation officer or another social worker in 
some other setting. 

No matter how desirable it may be to obtain this 
consultative service for the individual officer, it 
must be admitted that there are problems involved 
in obtaining it that are sometimes greater than 
the problem of simply finding someone to give the 
service. A very realistic view must be taken of the 
probation officer’s own feelings about receiving 
this type of supervision. The officer who has been 
carrying the caseload entirely by his own devices 
for a period of time cannot always be expected to 
be charmed with the idea of suddenly having a 
consultant who is expected to advise him on case 
methods. In the first place, he is uncertain of just 
how to use the consultant, of just what types of 
problems to bring for discussion, and even more 
important than these is his own very natural feel- 
ing that the acquisition of a consultant somehow 
implies that the work he has been doing all this 
time is not quite good enough and that he is con- 
sidered not smart enough to handle the job him- 
self. This may be sufficiently unsettling to him to 


negate the value of the supervision and should be 
carefully considered before any such plan is at- 
tempted. Often the most successful time to inaug- 
urate a consultative service is when a new proba- 
tion officer is starting work. At that point he can 
accept the idea without question and, in fact, can 
welcome such help in getting started. After such 
a start he will have an appreciation of its value 
as a permanent arrangement. 

Finally, it should be recognized that for many 
small courts the problem will be met best by a 
state level consultation service. Where separate 
town or county courts have real difficulty in ob- 
taining consultative service for their probation 
officers a good solution is for the appropriate state 
agency to provide traveling consultative service 
available to all the local courts. In addition to giv- 
ing specific help to each local office this also pro- 
vides the highly desirable element of being a co- 
ordinating and sharing force between them. And 
supervision, after all, is a highly competent sort 
of sharing. 


Some Myths About the Sex Offender 


By PAUL W. TAPPAN, PH.D., JUR. Sc.D. 
Professor of Sociology and Lecturer in Law, New York University 


mended from some quarter in recent years 
to “meet the sex problem.” Most of these 
have been tried somewhere, either legally or ex- 
tralegally : increased publicity, the death penalty, 
doubling the prison sentence, life terms, denial of 
parole, police registration, psychoanalysis, castra- 
tion, sterilization, shock treatment, state hospital 
custody for life or for indeterminate periods, 
brain surgery, group therapy, and many others. 
Some “authorities,” confused in their attempt 
to resolve at once problems of sex control that 
have beset man throughout the span of human 
history, recommend in one overheated breath the 
greatest possible severity of punishment for all 
sex deviates and in their next impetuous exhala- 
tion declare that the problem is medical and must 
be turned over at once and in its entirety to the 
psychiatrists. 


These varying approaches to the handling of the 


Amen CONCEIVABLE approach has been recom- 


sex offender problem stem from differing notions . 


held about the sex offender, many of them falla- 
cious and without the support of systematic stud- 
ies in the field of medicine, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy. Some of the more commonly cherished but 
quite erroneous views about the sex offender are 
the following: 


1. That tens of thousands of homicidal sex 
fiends stalk the land.—In fact the vast majority 
of the sex deviates are minor offenders, most of 
whom never come to official attention (e.g., there 
are 60 million homosexual acts performed in the 
United States for every 20 convictions for homo- 
sexuality in our courts). It has been carefully 
estimated by Dr. Alfred Kinsey that not more 
than 5 percent of our convicted sex offenders are 


of a dangerous variety, exercising force or injury . 


upon a victim. Crime reports support this finding. 
Homicide associated with sex crimes is unusual. 
There is no possible doubt about the prevalence 
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of sexual deviation in the population. This is some- 
thing quite different, however, from the “vicious 
sex murderers” commonly portrayed who, for- 
tunately, are far less frequent in incidence than 
any of the categories of serious criminals who 
plague the states. The late Professor Edwin H. 
Sutherland attempted to evaluate the significance 
of atrocious sex crimes as measured by the prev- 
alence of rape murders. The data he drew are of 
particular interest in revealing that the public has 
been misled in the notion that murder is commonly 
committed by “‘sex fiends.” When the sex offender 
does commit homicide, it is very often a panic re- 
action of one who fears discovery rather than an 
expression of sexuality as such. 

2. That the victims of sex attack are “ruined 
for life.”—It sometimes appears that the relatives 
and friends of the victim are attempting to assure 
that the molested child or woman will indeed be 
ruined. And in some instances the individual does 
carry psychic scars after such an experience. 
Characteristically the damage is done far more, 
however, by the well-intentioned associates of the 
victim or by public authorities than by the ag- 
gressor. This is not to condone the offense, but 
merely to emphasize that its implicit danger has 
been grossly exaggerated and that the possible 
traumatizing of the individual is almost always a 
product of cultural and individual responses to the 
experience rather than because of the intrinsic 
emotional value of that experience itself. 

Certain it is from the evidence in other societies 
that such experiences as rape, “carnal abuse,” 
defioration, incest, homosexuality, or “indecent” 
exposure do not have the effects that are expected 
in our culture; in fact, in many preliterate so- 
cieties these acts are characteristic and expected 
events. This is merely to reiterate that it is the 
cultural situation which defines sexual behavior 
and individuals’ response to it. More than this, 
however, it is apparent that the young individual 
in our own society who has not been exposed to an 
excess of parental and community hysteria about 
sex can absorb the experience of a socially disap- 
proved sexual assault without untoward conse- 
quences. It is where severe neurotic fears have 
already been implanted or where they are imposed 
after the encounter that lasting injury may be 
done. 

3. That sex offenders are usually recidivists.— 
Sex offenders have one of the lowest rates as “re- 
peaters” of all types of crime. Among serious 
crimes homicide alone has a lower rate of recidi- 


vism. Careful studies of large samples of sex 
criminals show that most of them get in trouble 
only once. Of those who do repeat, a majority com- 
mit some crime other than sex. Only 7 percent of 
those convicted of serious sex crimes are arrested 
again for a sex crime. Those who recidivate are 
characteristically minor offenders—such as peep- 
ers, exhibitionists, homosexuals—rather than 
criminals of serious menace. This question of re- 
cidivism is one of considerable importance in re- 
lation to state policy in handling the problem, 
since the danger to be anticipated from sex crim- 
inals is closely related to their repetition of of- 
fenses. The fact is, as revealed by official data, 
that most sex offenders do not repeat their crimes; 
they are not “habitual.” Statistics from several 
sources bear out this conclusion. 

In the reports of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation data are provided each year for 25 types 
of offenses as to the percentage of persons ar- 
rested who had prior criminal records of any kind. 
Among the recidivism rates reported are those for 
rape and “other sex offenses.” The sex offenders 
consistently rank very low among repeaters: rape 
usually occupies the eighteenth to twentieth place 
on the list, with ‘other sex offenses” ranking one 
or two places higher. Moreover, in most instances 
of recidivists arrested for sex offenses, the prior 
convictions were not for sex crimes. 

Federal data are borne out in the more detailed 
information prepared for the Report of the 
Mayor’s Committee for the Study of Sex Offenses 
in New York City, on the felonious offenders con- 
victed in the county courts there during the years 
1930-1939. That study concludes that most of- 
fenders charged with sex felonies are without 
prior police records and that convicted sex of- 
fenders are less inclined to have had police records 
than other types of felons. Sixty-one percent, or 
2,001 out of 3,295 convicted sex offenders, had no 
criminal records, as against 35 percent for all 
other types of felons. It was found that the re- 
cidivist sex offenders led in abduction (52 per- 
cent), whereas the recidivist rate for statutory 
rape was considerably less (34 percent). More- 
over, the youthful age of a high percentage of 
those convicted for statutory rape and sodomy, 
along with their relatively low recidivist rates, led 
the Committee to the conclusion that these were 
“transitory episodes in the life of a considerable 
number of sex offenders.” 

Even more significant was the finding of the 
study that sex offenders who had prior records of 
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sex crimes represented only 9 percent of the total 
of 3,295 offenders studied. 

The New York data on prior arrests were sup- 
ported by a further study of the postconviction 
careers of 555 offenders convicted of sex crimes in 
1930. It was discovered that only one-third of 
these had reappeared in a police lineup during the 
ensuing 12 years, “convincing proof that sex 
crime is not habitual behavior with the majority 
of sex offenders.” Moreover, among the 191 of- 
fenders who were rearrested, only one-fifth were 
again arrested for sex crimes: 93 percent of these 
555 offenders avoided further sex crimes during 
the 12-year period; only 7 percent reverted. 
Among the 40 offenders rearrested for sex crimes, 
9 were acquitted or discharged and among the re- 
maining 31 only 2 were convicted three times (of 
indecent exposure), and 4 were convicted twice. 

A study conducted by Hulsey Cason and M. J. 
Pescor with 500 psychopathic inmates in the Med- 
ical Center for Federal Prisoners is also of in- 
terest relative to the problem of recidivism.’ They 
found that 63 percent of these patients who had 
been released an average of 19.2 months had no 
subsequent record with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Among those who were discharged 
under supervision, 71 percent had no subsequent 
record. This suggests that even among those of- 
fenders labeled psychopathic, a great majority 
are not habitual or repetitive. An interesting ob- 
servation in this research was that 61 percent of 
these psychopaths were reported as having been 
obedient children, although it is usually considered 
among authorities that the psychopathic traits, 
when they are to appear at all, develop during 
childhood. 

Data from the New Jersey Diagnostic Center 
reveal that between 60 and 70 percent of the sex 
cases referred there are first offenders. Similarly, 
among the psychopaths committed to St. Patrick’s 
under the Minnesota law, it has been shown that 
only one-third had prior convictions for sex of- 
fenses. The State of California notes that the pro- 
portion of persons committed to prison for sex of- 
fense who were without prior commitment is over 
50 percent, whereas for all men committed it was 
26 percent. Similarly low proportions of recidi- 
vism have been noted elsewhere. 


‘Hulsey Cason and M. J. Pescor, “A Statistical Study of 500 Psy- 
chopathic Prisoners.” Public Health Reports, 61:557, 1946. See also 
ason and Pescor, “A Comparative Study of Recidivists and Non-Re- 
cidivists Among Psychopathic Federal Offenders,” Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, 37:236, 1946. 

* Manfred S. Guttmacher, Sexual Offenses. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1951, p. 131. 

* Karl M. Bowman, Menas S. Gregory Lecture, New York University, 

llevue Medical Center, College of Medicine, January 24, 1951. 


4. That the minor sex offender, if unchecked, 
progresses to more serious types of sex crime.— 
It is the consensus of psychiatrists, confirmed by 
crime statistics, that sex deviates persist in the 
type of behavior in which they have discovered 
satisfaction. Any thoroughly frustrated, rigidly 
repressed personality may conceivably explode 
into violence, it is true. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that this occurs more frequently among sex 
offenders than others; indeed there is good psy- 
chological ground to believe that individuals who 
experience some outlet of sexual tensions are less 
likely to need release of rage and aggression. 
Progression from minor to major sex crimes is 
exceptional, though an individual may engage at 
any given time in a variety of forms of sex outlets. 
We note from Kinsey’s study the diversity of sex- 
ual outlet, but this does not suggest that the in- 
dividual progresses, compulsively or otherwise, 
from minor to major sex crimes. On the contrary, 
as Dr. Manfred 8. Guttmacher, chief medical 
officer of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has noted from his broad experience in these 
cases :* 

The popular conception which, it seems to me, must 
be a basic postulate of these laws (sex psychopath stat- 
utes), that serious criminal sexual behavior evolves 
progressively from less serious sexual offenses, is false. 
Evidence points to the contrary. The individual who has 
found a method of releasing his neurotic tension, as for 
example in exhibitionism, has adopted this way of act- 
ing out his intrapsychic conflicts because it best meets 


his unconscious needs. He is conditioned to it and he is 


— unlikely to seek other methods to accomplish this 
end. 


And Dr. Karl M. Bowman, superintendent of 
the Langley Porter Clinic in California says the | 
following :* 


It should be stated explicitly that persons convicted 
of serious sex crimes do not commonly begin with 
voyeurism and exhibitionism and work up to crimes of 
violence and murder. Sex offenders have the same tend- 
ency as do other criminals to stick to similar types of 
offense. It is well known that burglars seldom become 
forgers, and vice versa. Such criminals stick to a par- 
ticular type of criminal behavior; the same is largely 
true of sex offenders. 


5. That it is possible to predict the danger of 
serious crimes being committed by sex deviates.— 
Reports from 75 prominent psychiatrists reveal 
a consensus that it is impossible to predict the oc- 
currence of serious crime with any accuracy. This 
inability to predict is of special importance in re- 
lation to recent laws that are designed to constrain 
individuals who have committed no law violations 
as well as minor sex deviates and even juveniles. 

To be sure, prognostic tests of various sorts 
have been employed to a limited extent in clinical 
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research on sexual deviates and offenders; mainly 
Rorschach, Thematic Apperception Tests, the 
Electroencephalograph, and the amytol and pen- 
tothal drugs for brief narcosynthesis. The results 
of such work thus far is interesting but quite in- 
conclusive: there appears to be some possibility of 
showing a correlation between certain sexual de- 
viations and typical responses on Rorschach and 
there is limited indication of peculiar patterns of 
psychopaths, sexual and other types, on elec- 
troencephalographs, but these have not been 
shown to have predictive value for criminal be- 
havior. 

A California legislative committee on sex crimes 
concluded, after several months of study, that “it 
is practically impossible to predict, on the basis 
of any known criteria, what individuals will be 
implicated in, serious sex crimes.” This accords 
with the finding of the New Jersey Commission on 
the Habitual Sex Offender which the author 
served in 1949 and 1950. 


6. That “sex psychopathy” or sex deviation is 
a clinical entity—Two-thirds of the psychiatric 
authorities consulted by the writer pointed to the 
wide disagreement among psychiatrists as to the 
meaning of the term, “sex psychopath.” More than 
half of them maintained that this condition is not 
a sufficiently clear diagnostic entity to justify 
legislation concerning the type. Hospital authori- 
ties handling cases of sex psychopaths committed 
by the courts find, in fact, a wide variety of psy- 
chological types: neurotics, psychotics, schizoids, 
feeble-minded, epileptics, constitutional homosex- 
uals, alcoholics, and many who are normal. In 
different states the authorities look for different 
qualities as evidence of dangerous sexual psy- 
chopathy; the cases they adjudicate as such dis- 
play varied forms of sex deviation and assorted 
types of personality organization. 

The sex statutes recently enacted in 17 juris- 
dictions have been directed for the most part at 
“sex psychopaths” or “psychopathic personali- 
ties.” New York and New Jersey are exceptions 
in more specifically delimiting the group covered. 
The statutory definitions by which the several 
jurisdictions have attempted to define the cover- 
age of their psychopath laws have in fact made 
even more vague what was already quite unclear 
concerning the sorts of cases that were designed 
to be included. The general reluctance observed in 
applying the statutes may well result in part from 
uncertainty as to the sorts of cases that should be 
covered. The descriptive clauses in the enactments 


leave much to be desired either from the point of 
view of medical diagnosis or court application. 

Insanity and feeble-mindedness are generally 
excluded by the terms of the laws, but there re- 
mains a virtually unlimited area of psychological 
variability that can be interpreted to come within 
their intended scope. The concepts employed to 
define the psychopath, such as mental disorder, 
mental illness, mental disease, emotional instabil- 
ity, impulsiveness in behavior, and other similar 
qualities are far from specific in their meaning. 
This is particularly true if psychological deviation 
is viewed as a relative matter, with wide gradation 
from normal to abnormal, and with a majority of 
men somewhere in between. The more functional 
terms applied in some of the laws, suggesting a 
“propensity” to sex crimes, or lack of customary 
standards of good judgment, have very little util- 
ity for distinguishing the psychopath or the ab- 
normal sex offender from other sexual deviates. 
Such expressions could easily be applied to sex of- 
fenders who are nonpathological in their psycho- 
logical orientation. 

7. That these individuals are lustful and over- 
sexed.—From the point of view of their treatment 
and their dangerousness, it is important to realize 
that most of the sex deviates treated under the 
laws are undersexed rather than hypergonadal 
types. A majority are passive or nonaggressive. 
The problem is very rarely one of drives too strong 
to control, as commonly recommended programs 
of castration, sterilization, and close correctional 
custody would imply. A recent study of sex of- 
fenders at the Menlo Park Diagnostic Center in 
New Jersey found 54 percent of them to be dis- 
tinctly sexually inhibited, 68 percent to display 
inadequate personalities, and 91 percent some 
measure of emotional immaturity. 

Sexual deficiency is characteristic of exhibition- 
ists and voyeurs and quite commonly of pedophil- 
iacs, passive homosexuals, fetishists, and compul- 
sive murderers. To put it somewhat differently, 
the drive to sex crime is most often psychic rather 
than physiological and in such cases must be 
treated, if at all, on the psychological level. With 
the exception of rape, which is a youthful and 
vigorous offense, the average age of sex offenders 
is significantly higher than that for other crimes 
(46.7 years compared with 29.3 years in Califor- 
nia). These men are past their prime. As Gutt- 
macher has put it, “Sex offenses do not appear to 
be due primarily to the heightened sexual thrust of 
adolescence, but rather to a failure to obtain nor- 
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mally a satisfying sexual adjustment as the years 
have passed.” With a high age of onset of deviant, 
criminal sexual behavior and a low level of libidi- 
nal output, we find good reasons why—except for 
minor compulsive types—their rates of recidivism 
are low. This does not imply that their psycho- 
logical problems have been solved by conviction in 
a criminal court, of course, but many do appear 
to respond to the danger of arrest and incarcera- 
tion by more careful control in the expression of 
their impulses. For most sexual deviates the state 
can hope to accomplish little more than this deter- 
rent function. 

8. That reasonably effective treatment methods 
to cure deviated sex offenders are known and em- 
ployed.—As compared with other types of psycho- 
logical and constitutional abnormality, we are 
peculiarly at a loss in the handling of abnormal 
sex offenders. Methods of effective treatment have 
not yet been worked out. The states that have 
passed special laws on the sex deviate do not even 
attempt treatment. The “patients” are kept in 
bare custodial confinement. This point is central 
to the atrocious policy of those jurisdictions that 
commit noncriminals and minor deviates for in- 
definite periods to mental hospitals where no 
therapy is offered. Most psychiatrists indicate that 
psychotherapy of some sort should be given to 
sex offenders, but they are in agreement that pro- 
fessional staffing is not available to perform this 
work and that an unknown but undoubtedly very 
high percentage of deviates would not respond to 
such treatment. In private practice the treatment 
applied to the sex deviate by many psychiatrists 
is designed to help him accept his peculiarity with- 
out guilt feelings and to be more discrete in its 
expression. The point should be stressed that com- 
mitment of a sex deviate to a state mental hospital 
does not imply clinical treatment. These institu- 
tions lack the space, the personnel, the treatment 
methods, or even the desire to handle deviated 
sex offenders who are nonpsychotic. 


The California legislative committee on sex - 


crimes, after surveying the various methods of 
treatment with which some experimental work 
has been done on sex deviates, found them all 
ineffectual or inconclusive as to effect with the 
possible exception of individual psychotherapy, 
“considered to be the most effective therapy 
but . . . admittedly the most expensive and... 
vrohibitive on a large scale.” Dr. Karl M. Bow- 
man, who is doing experimental research on sex- 
ually deviated offenders, has said: “At the present 


time it must be admitted that the results of treat- 
ment are, on the whole, unsatisfactory. There is 
great need of developing better and simpler tech- 
niques.” 

9. That the sex control laws passed recently in 
one-third of the states are getting at the brutal 
and vicious sex criminal and should be adopted 
generally to wipe out sex crime.—Data secured 
from the several jurisdictions reveal that, al- 
though the laws have been passed in response to 
public fears about the dangerous and aggressive 
offenders, in fact these are the types less fre- 
quently brought under the statutes in actual ad- 
ministration. Most of the persons adjudicated are 
minor deviates, rarely if ever “‘sex fiends.” 

Under the Los Angeles Police Reports (1948) 
covering all sex offenses under California stat- 
utes except prostitution and rape, 1,983 persons 
were convicted of sex offenses of whom only 26 
were remanded to the Adult Authority for a state 
prison- term, the remainder drawing jail, fines, 
and suspended sentences. Here as elsewhere the 
courts were apparently not led to believe that the 
offenders were dangerous types. 

Guttmacher, in his study of 172 cases referred 
for clinical report, notes that only one of the 36 
cases of serious sex crimes (rape and forced sex 
relations with children) had ever been previously 
arrested for an adult sex crime. Albert Ellis finds 
in a New Jersey study that only 3 percent of 300 
cases employed force or duress in their sex crimes 
sufficient to inflict injury. 

10. That civil adjudication of the sex deviate 
and indeterminate commitment to a mental hos- . 
pital is similar to our handling of the insane and, 
therefore, human liberties and due process are not 
involved.—This type of thinking has been used in 
several states to support long-term custody of 
minor deviates, many of them without a criminal 
charge. Under these laws the insane and mentally 
defective are specifically excluded. Those covered 
are in fact a variety of psychological types that 
have never before been exempted from criminal 
responsibility nor committable to mental hos- 
pitals. No sound reason has ever been advanced 
for committing a “peeper” to a mental hospital 
for an indeterminate period (or any period) of 
time where he will be segregated from his com- 
munity and family in an unproductive existence 
at state expense. Nevertheless this has become 
common practice today under the recent legisla- 
tion throughout the country. Regardless of the 
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type of court employed to attain this result, it is 
in effect a serious punishment in which liberty and 
due process are vitally involved. Reasoning to the 
contrary is founded in a technical legalism of the 
most vicious sort. 

11. That the sex problem can be solved merely 
by passing a new law on it—Common sense must 
indicate to the contrary. Certainly experience with 
these laws reveals the futility of ineffectual legis- 
lation. In general the statutes appear to have 
served only the purpose of satisfying the public 
temporarily that “something is being done.” In 
fact, fortunately, very little is being done under 
the sex psychopath laws in most states, but that 
little is worse in effect than leaving the offender 
to the operation of the traditional criminal law 
would have been. Thus far no problems have been 
resolved by the new sex laws that have been en- 
acted. On the contrary, some extremely dangerous 
precedents have been established (1) for adjudi- 
cating individuals without ordinary due process— 


* Winfred Overholser, ‘“‘The Challenge of Sex Offenders—Legal and 
Administrative Problems,” Mental Hygiene, 22:20, 1938. 


even in six states without a criminal charge, 
(2) for indeterminate commitments to mental hos- 
pitals of individuals who are not insane and who 
deviate little or not at all from normal psycho- 
logically, and (3) for providing hospital custody 
to a growing body of minor sex deviates who are 
to be held until “cured” though without treatment, 
at great cost to the taxpayer and with serious 
diminution of the facilities available for those 
mental patients who are seriously disturbed. 

As Dr. Winfred Overholser, superintendent of 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
said several years ago before the passage of the 
recent convulsion of laws :* 

Considerable improvement could be brought about in 
dealing with the problem of the sexual offender if ex- 
isting laws were given a fair trial. Adequate mental 
examination before disposition and the establishment of 
court clinics for this purpose, the employment of psy- 
chiatrists in correctional institutions and a consideration 
of their findings by parole boards do not call for legisla- 
tion. Eventual changes in the laws relating to the in- 
determinate sentence and the establishment of a “treat- 
ment tribunal” may be found to be desirable, but no one 
should deceive himself that he is helping to solve the 
crime problem by joining the hue and cry for new laws, 


which may be passed without study at the behest of 
popular clamor, only to be promptly forgotten. 


The Petty Offender: Society’s Orphan 


By IRWIN DEUTSCHER* 
Research Associate, Community Studies, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri 


Sec. 468—Drunkenness on Street or Elsewhere. Any 
person within this city who shall be found drunk or in 
a state of intoxication, in or upon any street, alley, 
sidewalk, or other public place, and in public view, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction, shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
one nor more than one hundred dollars. 


0 READS THE city ordinance—in the metropo- 
S lis, in the small city, and even in many towns. 

We of the “respectable” American middle 
classes, who drink champagne in night clubs, beer . 
in the rumpus room, cocktails at the dinner table, 
or highballs at the country club, have but little 
tolerance for the lower class man who has a pro- 
clivity for wine in an alley. 

Historically, American cities have been typi- 
fied by what the demographers call “ecological 
segregation,” part voluntary and part imposed. In 

* The author is indebted to Dr. C. T. Pihlblad of the department of 


sociology at the University of Missouri for his many comments, sug- 
gestions, and criticisms of the research on which this paper is ory, 
based. 


our larger cities there have appeared, from time 
time, ghettos composed of the foreign-born, pros- 
titutes, Negroes, and others who in one way or an- 
other are, or are thought to be, collectively “dif- 
ferent” from the rest of us. One such ghetto still 
found in nearly all American cities is “Skid Row.” 
Here, in an area characterized by flophouses, mis- 
sions, pawnshops, cheap burlesque and movie the- 
aters, and even cheaper liquor stores and taverns, 
we find.a gravitational pull which attracts the 
“skid-row bum,” the “gandy dancer,” the “wino,” 
or whatever other title may be bestowed on the 
public drunkard in the local community. In cities 
and towns which are too small to support a full- 
blown skid row, simpler substitutes are found: 
perhaps only one block, or the town square, or the 
county courthouse; but always there is a place— 
that place. where those individuals whom I shall 
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call petty offenders’ gather, and where the police 
and other authorities know they can be located at 
any hour in any season. . 


What Is a Petty Offender? 


Charley Sikes is a petty offender.? Charley 
never hurt anyone physically (although he might 
have the night he was arrested for driving a 
pickup truck while drunk) ; he never stole any- 
thing (although he has been caught twice trying 
to walk off with a bottle of wine from a liquor 
store). Yet, in the past 20 years Charley has been 
booked over one hundred times. The police have 
kept careful records for only 20 years so we do not 
know about the years that went before and we 
cannot even guess at the number of times Charley 
has been picked up and kept for the night in jail 
without being booked. He is 55 years old, was 
divorced 10 years ago, and hasn’t held a steady 
job for over 15 years. Charley was born in Athens, 
a midwestern city with a population of about 
30,000, and has lived there all of his life although 
he occasionally spends a week or two in Metropolis 
(population just under a million) or State City 
(population over two million), both of which are 
within 200 miles of Athens. 

What has Charley Sikes done to get himself ar- 
rested one hundered times? Let’s look at his rec- 
ord: In 1934 he was arrested once for disturbing 
the peace; in 1937 he was booked for trespassing ; 
in ’42 he was picked up for loitering; and in ’46, 
for disorderly conduct; in ’49 he resisted an of- 
ficer; and in ’51 he was charged with something 


1To my knowledge the term petty offender as I use it originated in 
this same general sense with Isaac Gurman, executive secretary of the 
St. Louis Bureau for Men. 

It is most important that the reader not equate the term “petty of- 
fender” with ‘“‘petty thief” or “misdemeanant.” A misdeameanor may 
involve any one of many kinds of criminal behavior and is a much 
broader classification than “petty offender.’? Misdemeanor is a legal 
category, defined in terms of the seriousness of the offense and the 
penalty, and varying from one legal jurisdiction to another and from 
one time to another. The petty offender is a sociological category, de- 
fined in terms of the kind of behavior involved and identifiable re- 
gardless of legal jurisdiction. 

?Charley Sikes is not a real person. He is a composite of several 
petty offenders with whom this writer is familiar. I have constructed 
him for this paper in order to illustrate as concisely as possible the kind 
of person about whom I am writing. 

3Cf. Uniform Crime Reports, U. S. Department of Justice, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Vol. XXIV, Number 2, Washington, D. C., 
1953, p. 110. Forty-three and two-tenths percent of all arrests reported 
by 2,262 cities were attributed to drunkenness alone. It may be as- 
sumed that the great-majority of the persons so arrested were what we 
have called petty offenders. Another 11.1 percent of all arrests were for 
disorderly conduct. As this is a charge commonly preferred against the 
betty offender, we may assume that many of the persons so arrested 
are petty offenders. Another 20 percent of all arrests are classified 
under such categories as vagrancy, suspicion, offenses against family 
and children, and a catchall referred to as “all other.’’ Certainly some 
of these are also petty offenders. It would not be an exaggerated esti- 
mate to say that, in view of the above figures (which account for 74 
Percent of all arrests), the petty offender is probably responsible for 
at least 50 percent of all arrests (excluding minor traffic violations). 

‘Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” in Social Theory 
and Social Structure. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1949, pp. 125-149. 
Merton points out that it is possible to make a mode of adaptation to 
any given society by accepting both the norms and the goals; rejecting 
the norms and accepting the goals; rejecting the goals and accepting 
the norms; or by rejecting both norms and goals. This last mode of 
adaptation is that of the retreatist. 


called “committing a public nuisance.” As for his 
other 94 arrests, the charges read like a broken 
record—just three letters appearing between the 
date and the disposition: D. P. V. One hundred 
times in his life to date Charley has been arrested 
for being drunk in public view and closely related 
offenses; and if we extrapolate the trend in 
Charley’s arrests (which have been growing at 
an increasing rate), we can expect him to double 
his record before he dies. Furthermore, Charley 
Sikes is no isolated historical curiosity: Petty of- 
fenders probably account for over half of all ar- 
rests made in the United States.* 

There is nothing spectacular or romantic about 
this criminal career: Charley has about as much 
chance of appearing on a “10 most wanted men” 
list as the clerk at the corner grocery store. He is 
typical of the petty offender in that he has never 
killed anyone, raped anyone, or stolen anything of 
any great value. No one is really afraid of him— 
any more than of a mischievous and uncontrollable 
child. He is not thought of as either a threat or a 
menace. To most people Charley Sikes is just a 
nuisance—a pain in the community’s collective 
neck—largely ignored by the press, by public- 
spirited citizens, and even by criminologists. 

Unfortunately, the petty offender is not simply 
a mischievous and uncontrollable child or “a pain 
in the neck’; he is a gangrenous and costly boil on 
society’s neck. Ask the cop on the skid row beat; 
ask the county and municipal magistrates ; ask the 
jailers: ask anyone whose life work involves deal- 
ing with this most persistent and chronic of all 
“criminals.” 


The Retreat of the Petty Offender 


How do we explain Charley Sikes’ behavior? By 
what process has he developed into such an ex- 
treme nuisance and a chronic offender? An im- 
portant clue to why the petty offender behaves the 
way he does is to be found in a well-known essay 
by Robert K. Merton.* He describes a mode of 
adaption to the cultural norms and institutional 
goals of a society, which he calls “retreatism.”’ The 
retreatist is one who is in the process of abandon- 
ing both the norms and the goals. Merton’s analy- 
sis of the retreatist appears to describe with some 
accuracy the attitude of the petty offender. He 
describes the retreatist with such terms as “de- 
featism, quietism, and resignation.” The retreatist 
is one who is trying to “escape from the require- 
ments of the society.” As examples of retreatism 
he points to some of the adaptive activities of psy- 
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chotics, autists, pariahs, outcasts, vagrants, vaga- 
bonds, tramps, chronic drunkards, and drug ad- 
dicts. These people “have relinquished culturally 
prescribed goals and their behavior does not ac- 
cord with institutionalized norms.” Merton sums 
up his discussion of retreatism with the observa- 
tion that, 


. . - People who “adapt” (or maladapt) in this fashion 
are, strictly speaking, in the society but not of it. Sociol- 
ologically, these constitute the true “aliens.” Not sharing 
the common frame of values, they can be included as 
members of the society (in distinction from the popula- 
tion) only in a fictional sense.® 


Let us turn from Merton’s abstract description 
to the specific behavior of the Charley Sikeses in 
order to view the case against the theoretical 
model. Here is what Charley has to say about him- 
self. 


Charley Sikes Speaks His Piece 


Trouble with a lot of people is they just worry about 
one thing all the time. Now my son-in-law he built a 
new house and he’s got a good job too. I guess that’s 
about as good a way as any to get rid of your money. 
But he just got to worrying on that one thing and it 
don’t pay. You only live once. Me, I don’t pay no atten- 
tion to myself or nobody else no more—don’t bother to 
keep house or nothin’. Wouldn’t do no good if I did. Had 
two or three good starts in my life and got busted up 
every time. If I was to get started again, somebody 
would just take it away from me. I had three sets of 
kids but I guess I must be hard to get along with. I had 
three women: one died and the other two left me. The 
last one went and married my brother. 

You just don’t find friends nowadays like you used to. 
Why even my brothers go off an’ leave me when I been 
drinkin’. Nowadays you can’t tell whether a brother is 
a friend or not. You sure this isn’t going to get in the 
paper now? You know I can’t be having any trouble. 
Those papers with their big line of publicity and smart 
young reporters can make a lot of trouble for a man. 
The papers with those fancy writeups cause people to 
lose confidence. After they get through with you, you 
don’t ever get a chance to prove you can settle down and 
fly right—everybody knows you. And those police, they 
never do catch the real crooks: the larceny, rape and 
murder artists. But it don’t do no good to fight. Old 
Tommy (another petty offender), he lit into one of them 
smart reporters right there in the courtroom one time. 
But the next time ‘he got picked up they wrote him up 
on the front page with headlines. They just make it 
worse for you if you tell them off. There isn’t anything 
you can do.® 


Charley Sikes doesn’t want to get any place or 
accomplish anything. And he certainly doesn’t ap- 
pear to be overly concerned with the “rules of the 
game.” He is an isolated individual—a “true so- 
ciological alien.” In his own description of him- 
self, he seems to approach quite closely Merton’s 
picture of the retreatist. But it is important to 
note that here and there in Sikes’ discussion we 
find indications that he still cares what people 


5 Ibid., p. 142. 

® This section consists largely of verbatim quotations from interviews 
with petty offenders. They are selected not because they are unusual 
pe op contrary, because they are statements typical of the petty 
offender. 


think. He has not fully alienated himself from the 
societal norms; he is merely in the process of do- 
ing so. We would have to seek out some types of 
psychotic individuals in order to discover human 
beings who have fully or nearly completed the 
process of retreatism. The petty offender has not 
retreated this far, and thus there is some hope that 
in his case the process can be reversed. 


Contemporary Procedures in Dealing 
With the Petty Offender 


What is being done about the problem of the 
petty offender today? To this writer’s knowledge 
there are three agencies of social control which, 
with unvarying lack of success, are attempting to 
cope with the problem. These are the skid-row 
mission, Alcoholics Anonymous, and the municipal 
or county courts. 

Little need be said about the missions except 
that they have been in existence almost as long as 
there have been skid rows. They are operated by 
dedicated individuals whose norms and values de- 
rive from a social world which is completely for- 
eign to petty offenders. Walking past such an 
urban mission, one is impressed by the number of 
men who crowd in at feeding time, bribed by a 
cup of coffee and a sandwich, to pray and repent 
their sins. Unfortunately, the proportion of back- 
sliders is notoriously high, although it is probably 
true that occasionally a soul is “saved.” But be- 
cause of their long history of failure in coping 
with the problem, we must assume that those 
agencies which depend wholly on a moralistic and 
religious approach, introduced from the outside, 
are ineffective in dealing with the petty offender. 

Alcoholics Anonymous has shown marked suc- 
cess in dealing with some kinds of excessive drink- 
ers. But this highly effective organization does not 
seem to hold much appeal for the petty offender. 
As Charley Sikes put it: “I don’t believe A.A. does 
any good. They mean well all right, but those men 
just go up there for awhile then go out and get 
drunk again. I been up there a couple of times.” 
Many of the petty offenders have been “up there 
a couple of times.” A.A. operates on the premise 
that the individual alcoholic recognize himself as 
such. Many petty offenders are unable or unwill- 
ing to do this, partly because a large proportion 
of them are probably not alcoholics, if we under- 
stand that term as implying compulsive drinking. 
But a more important explanation of the ineffec- 
tiveness of A.A. in dealing with these men is that 
the organization depends, for its rehabilitative 


or 


powers, on the ability of the individual alcoholic 
to identify with others in the group. When a man 
goes to an A.A. meeting and hears others telling 
their stories, he must be able to say to himself, 
“That man is like me, and his story is like mine. 
That’s the way it was with me. That’s the same 
kind of predicament I’m in.” Because of its anony- 
mity it is not possible to say much about the mem- 
bership composition of A.A., but at the meetings I 
have attended and among the members I have con- 
versed with, I have been impressed by the fact 
that most A.A. members seem to be of the middle 
classes: small businessmen, white-collar workers, 
skilled laborers, lesser professionals, and the like. 
There is no one here with whom Charley Sikes, 
with his lower-class background, can identify. So 
Charley concedes, “They mean well all right, 

The final agency which is attempting to cope 
with the problem of the petty offender is the mu- 
nicipal court and, in some localities, its county 
counterpart. What course of action is open to the 
city magistrate when a disheveled, unshaven, odor- 
iferous Charley Sikes appears before him? The 
alternatives open to the judges vary slightly in 
different communities, but in general they are 
limited to one of the following: jail, fine, or a 
“floater.” The ineffectiveness of such procedures 
is evidenced by the recidivism of the petty of- 
fender. 

If the judge resorts to the first choice, as he 
most frequently does, Charley Sikes finds himself 
deposited in the city jail from 1 to 90 days. This 
helps explain why he occasionally has a “clean” 
record for as long as 3 consecutive months. We 
will not even attempt to estimate the cost to the 
city of keeping Charley “clean.” We need only re- 
mind the reader again that he accounts for over 
50 percent of all arrests and that he appears 
month after month and year after year in the city 
jail. Walter Reckless has given us a concise and 
accurate evaluation of the city jail: 

... the vast majority of short-term institutions are 
not only unable to do anything constructive for the 
prisoners sent there, but also are unable to keep from 
doing more harm than good. The extremely high re- 
cidivist rate, which is much larger than officially tallied, 
indicates that the short sentence cannot be justified on 
a deterrence basis. ... All in all, it appears that modern 
American penology cannot justify the use of the short 


sentence. If an offender needs institutionalization, he 
needs more than a few weeks or a few months.’ 


Probably the only positive function of the jail, 
80 far as the petty offender is concerned, is that it 


‘Walter C. Reckless, The Crime Problem. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1950, p. 419. 
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provides a place for him to sober up and protec- 
tion against both weather and exploitative individ- 
uals. 

Sometimes Sikes does manage to scrape up the 
$10 or $20 necessary to avoid a stay in jail. 
Having no financial resources of his own, such 
money usually comes from a female relative: wife, 
mother, or sister. And most often these persons 
are not financially able to carry the load of 
Charley’s recurring fines. The payment of a $10- 
fine may well mean no food for a couple of small 
children for a day or two. It is difficult to conclude 
that society is satisfied that this is an adequate 
form of punishment, treatment, or rehabilitation 
—that it does anything to prevent him from re- 
peating his behavior. 

Most judges are not so naive as to assume that 
they are either “punishing” or “curing” the of- 
fenders. The magistrate recognizes them as hav- 
ing been before him previously and knows that 
he will soon see them again. The suspended sen- 
tence provides one attempt to circumvent this 
predicament. Occasionally, on the basis of a plead- 
ing wife or the apparent sincerity of the offender 
himself, the court permits him to go free and pay 
his fine in installments. On rare occasions a rep- 
resentative of Alcoholics Anonymous will request 
that the court turn the offender over to his cus- 
tody, and most judges are likely to be responsive 
to such a request. But the most common usage of 
the suspended sentence is what the offenders refer 
to as a “floater.” This means that the offender is 
given an especially heavy sentence which is sus- 
pended on the contingency that he leave town. I | 
have seen Charley Sikes request that the judge 
give him a “floater,” and have his request granted. 
Sometimes Charley does actually leave town. He 
may go to Metropolis or State City or to Near- 
town, which is only 30 miles down the highway. 
But wherever he goes he will probably get arrested 
for being drunk in public view or some closely 
related offense. His departure from Athens on a 
“floater” not only bodes a headache for the police 
in the ports to which he “floats,” but he is quickly 
replaced by other offenders who drift into Athens 
on “floaters” from other communities, But Char- 
ley, as often as not, does not bother to leave town. 
His record indicates several arrests during the 6 
months following his receipt of a 6-month 
“floater.” It is convenient for both police: and 
judge to “forget” about his suspended sentence; 
after all Charley Sikes could never pay a $100 fine 
and it would be most expensive for the city to keep 
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him for 3 months. Obviously the use of a “floater’’ 
solves the problem, only temporarily at best and 
then only in one community. 

It is possible that some individuals will expect 
recent movements in the direction of slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment automatically to 
eliminate the petty offender from the scene by de- 
stroying this habitat. This, however, is not a ten- 
able assumption. The offender drifted to that 
habitat; he was not created by it. When it is de- 
stroyed he will find another area of the city which 
is willing and able to supply his needs. If not, then 
it is possible that petty offenders will become dis- 
persed throughout one or more large areas of the 
city. Experiences in closing “red light” districts 
should prove a lesson on this point. In many in- 
stances the prostitutes either relocated or set up 
shop in nonsegregated areas. 

It appears that the facilities which we now have 
for dealing with Charley Sikes and his ilk are 
completely ineffective. Either new agencies are 


needed or new facilities must be provided for the 
old: ones. 


Possible Modifications of the Existing System 


Perhaps the simplest and most feasible sugges- 
tion for immediate action would be the addition 
of one or more trained social caseworkers to the 
staff of those courts which are continually being 
confronted with petty offenders. During my inter- 
views with Charley Sikes, I was struck by the fact 
that as a result of his social isolation, there was 
no one with whom he could talk; he did not have 
any opportunity to work out his problems even on 
a verbal level. A well-trained worker would pro- 
vide not only a catharsis, but would also enable 
Sikes to achieve some insight into his own difficul- 
ties and, perhaps, to understand better the larger 
society from which he feels himself alienated. 
Such an addition to the court staff would accom- 
plish at least three things: (1) it would provide 
the socially isolated petty offender with a sym- 
pathetic and understanding link to society; (2) it 
would be some attempt to utilize constructively 
the time spent in jail; and (3) it would enable 
provisions to be made for the period immediately 
following his release, especially the acquisition of 
a job. 

This matter of a job is worth dwelling on mo- 
mentarily because it may be an important lever 
which can shift Charley Sikes’ gears out of re- 
verse and thus put an end to his retreat from so- 
ciety. Looking into Charley’s background we can 


- gee that he never had much schooling, his family 


ties have always been either highly tenuous or 
nonexistent, and he has seldom held a regular job. 
When we realize that the major socializing agen- 
cies in our society—those agencies which are 
responsible for transmitting and reenforcing the 
acceptable goals and norms—are the family, the 
school, and the workplace, we can better under- 
stand Charley’s lack of interest in what the rest 
of us consider to be the right way to get the right 
things out of life. This suggests that if we can 
identify potential petty offenders while they are 
still young, then such steps as foster-home place- 
ment and stricter enforcement of truancy laws 
might be helpful. However, for the mature petty 
offender the job may be the important thing. Not 
just any job will do: what is indicated is an oc- 
cupation which exerts social pressure and control 
over the individual. This means a regular and 
steady job under one employer, with a relatively 
permanent set of coworkers, and all of the skills 
and traditions which accompany such an occupa- 
tion. When the offender comes to consider him- 
self an integral part of such a work establishment, 
then some degree of informal social control be- 
comes possible. 

Any experienced probation or parole officer is 
well aware of the vicious circle which makes it 
progressively more difficult for a criminal to 
achieve employment once the community becomes 
aware of his past behavior. This circle must be 
broken if the petty offender is not to continue to 
relinquish institutional norms and cultural goals. 
He should, if possible, be placed in such a position 
that the rewards for accepting such norms and 
goals can be seen by him to be very real. 

A more expensive and complex innovation in 
the judicial aspect of handling the petty offender 
is the suggestion that the municipal court be re- 
organized to provide for specialized courts whose 
primary function would be to deal with petty of- 
fenders. In many American cities today there are 
such courts designed to deal with offenders who 
present a widespread and peculiar problem. The 
traffic court, juvenile court, domestic relations 
court, and women’s court are examples of such 
specializing agencies which are equipped with 
staffs trained and experienced in the kinds of of- 
fenders with whom they must deal. Charley Sikes 
is also a special kind of “criminal” in that the be- 
havior involved in his offenses is consistent and 
uniform and differs sharply from that of other 
kinds of “criminals.” The fact that he is respon- 


sible for a majority of all arrests (exclusive of 
traffic violations) seems in itself to justify efforts 
at special handling. 

Thus far we have suggested the use of a case- 
worker; the reinforcement of the major socializ- 
ing agencies—especially the workplace; and the 
reorganization of the courts. The first of these is 
largely a stopgap measure, the second is primarily 
preventive, and the last is complex and would be 
slow in implementing. Something more is needed: 
a solution which is immediate, permanent, and 
rehabilitative, as well as preventive. 


Weaving the Threads Together 


If we recognize the need for the petty offender 
somehow to become reincorporated in the society, 
if we realize that what he needs is a sense of be- 
longingness—of ‘“‘we-ness,” if we can accept the 
premise that he must recognize for himself, 
through social participation, that there are real 
and satisfying rewards offered to those who truly 
“belong” in our society, then we have important 
hints as to where our starting point should be. In 
this section we shall trace several apparently un- 
related threads or hints and attempt to weave 
them together into an ultimate solution to the 
problem of Charley Sikes. 

The first thread we pick up is that offered by 
Alcoholics Anonymous. As was mentioned earlier, 
A.A. does not seem able to help the petty offender, 
but it has been highly effective in working with 
other kinds of deviants who exhibit some of the 
symptoms of retreatism. Occasionally one reads of 
different kinds of groups which are attempting to 
modify the A.A. approach to fit their specific 
needs, e.g., “Fattys Anonymous” and “Addicts 
Anonymous.” In a discussion of the way in which 
A.A. helps reintegrate alcoholics into the society, 
Selden Bacon points to one of the major reasons 
why that organization is as effective as it is: 

Failure to belong or inability to participate satisfacto- 
rily in a primary group may not be disastrous when one 
ls twenty or twenty-five years old; many persons of that 
age in our society are highly mobile and uncertain of 


occupation or interest; but after thirty such instability 
is wearing, is no longer considered favorably by others. 


h The individual lacks the multiform little rewards and 

h pleasures of close intimate ties, the secure feeling that 
somebody or some persons think that he or she is a 

f- “good guy,” a real person.® 

od The lesson to learn from A.A. is that Charley 

1d ®Selden D. Bacon, “Alcoholism and Social Isolation,” Cooperation in 


Crime Control, 1944 Yearbook, National Probation Association. New 
York: National Probation, Association, 1944, p. 227. 

® Among the popular presentations of Shaw’s program are P. Lisagor 
and A. J. Snider. ‘‘They Tamed the Boy Criminals of Chicago,” The 
Saturday Evening Post, July 15, 1950, pp. 36-37; R. Z. Kelley, ‘Let 
the Neighbors Help,” Forum, October 1947, pp. 204-209. 
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Sikes needs a group with which he can identify. 
If the major institutions—family, school, and 
workplace—have not succeeded in transmitting 
the norms and goals of our society to him and 
making those norms and goals appear valuable 
and worthwhile to him, then it seems logical to 
supply him with a surrogate institution. 

A second thread has its source with Charley 
Sikes himself. He says, 


Trouble is there ain’t no place to drink. You can’t 
drink it where you buy it. What the hell do they sell it 
for if it ain’t to drink. All you can do is slip around in 
some alley, or drink it in a car. And after you’ve broke 
in jail a few times they watch you. Hell there ain’t no 
place to set and eat your lunch. : i 
In spite of its simplicity, Charley’s reasoning is 

incisive. If one has a private place in which to 
drink, how can he ever get arrested for drinking 
in public view? But the problem is not this super- 
ficial. A place means other people and some form 
of organization. If we examine Charley’s remarks 
closely we note that although he starts with a 
place to drink, he ends up with a “place to set and 
eat your lunch.” 

Sikes’s comments lead directly to a third thread 
which derives from the officials who are at present 
responsible for coping with him. One judge, who 
confesses that he is at an utter loss in dealing with 
the multitudes of petty offenders who face him 
every day, remarked: “These fellows don’t have 
any club to loaf in like a lot of people do.” Again 
this is a simple statement but also an important 
one. The judge, who knows Charley Sikes and his 
confederates better than most of us, agrees with 
Charley that he needs a place. 

We have, then, three threads to braid into a 
single “lifeline” for Charley—all from divergent 
sources: Alcoholics Anonymous, as described by 
the sociologist, Bacon; the petty offender himself ; 
and the official who knows him and must deal with 
him. Let us see what further threads can be woven 
in to strengthen the line. 

Earlier we noted that the skid-row mission has 
been relatively unsuccessful in its dealing with the 
petty offender. Clifford R. Shaw in his work in 
some of Chicago’s “delinquency areas” indicates 
why such efforts have not been successful and 
what can be done about them.® Along with his 
colleague, Henry D. McKay, Shaw points to the 
need for indigenous leadership in working with 
groups which deviate from our middle class Amer- 
ican core culture. An outsider cannot be as ef- 
fective in controlling behavior or organizing ac- 
tion within a group as can persons who are them- 
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selves identified in one way or another with that 
group. The men who are organizing the boys’ club 
in Chicago are not policemen or sociologists or 
social workers or ministers. Rather, they are men 
who grew up in, who know, and are known in, the 
area. They may be operators of billiard parlors, 
cab drivers, bartenders, or professional athletes. 
But whoever they are, they have one important 
characteristic in common: they understand the 
boys and have their respect and confidence. McKay 
explains this principle as follows: 

Treatment programs not involving major changes in 
the community include attempts to introduce nondelin- 
quent types of activity into the delinquent groups and 
attempts to induce the offenders being treated into con- 
ventional groups. The process is facilitated through the 
use of persons of prestige in the world of the offender, 
and it is encouraged by sympathetic understanding and 
the avoidance of evidence of moral indignation or re- 
crimination. Only when the person has been incorporated 
into conventional groups long enough to have experi- 


enced a reeducation in terms of conventional values can 
the treatment be said to have been complete.*°® 


This statement seems clearly to hold for petty of- 
fenders as well as juvenile offenders. 

This brings us to the last fine thread, which also 
derives from attempts to cope with the problems 
of young people: In an effort to keep young people 
off the streets and out of trouble and give them a 
place which they can call their own and which 
they can organize and operate largely as they see 
fit, several cities have recently established “teen- 
towns.” If such a place provides a plausible solu- 
tion of the basically parallel problems of foot-loose 
youngsters, then why not apply the principle to 
older men? 


Conclusions 


The threads become a tightly knit rope. The 
foregoing suggestions, combined with the concept 
of the petty offender as a retreatist, delineate a 
pattern for action. It appears desirable that the 
petty offenders be organized under some sort of 
indigenous leadership in order to provide a quasi- 
primary group situation which would foster the 
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development of a socially acceptable sense of self 
on the part of the component members, and chan- 
nel their energies into activities which would give 
them the feeling of belonging to the society from 
which they have been progressively becoming 
alienated. 

The positive function of such a “club” would in- 
clude (1) the provision of a group of human 
beings to which the offender could feel that he 
really “belongs”; (2) a place to “hang out,” eat, 
and perhaps drink leisurely and unmolested; (3) 
constructive use of time in working on the physi- 
cal plant of the “club”; (4) open channels of com- 
munication with other groups in the community; 
(5) the opportunity to function in ways for which 
others would be grateful (e.g., repair toys at 
Christmas for underprivileged children) and thus 
improve his own self-esteem; and finally (6) re- 
sponsibility in organization, cooperation, and 
planning, making, and enforcing rules. 

Although such an organization would go far in 
changing the self-image which many petty offend- 
ers have and in reincorporating these aliens into 
the larger society, it is not suggested here that 
the problem of the petty offender would automat- 
ically be solved. Alcoholics Anonymous is effective, 
but we still have alcoholics among us; Shaw’s 
boys’ clubs are effective, but the city of Chicago 
still has a delinquency problem; teen-towns are 
effective, but some teen-agers still find “trouble” 
in the streets of the communities which sponsor 
them. There is no single cure-all for any social 
problem, but there are, happily, steps which we 
can take. The purpose of this paper has been to 
point out the extent and nature of the problem 
of the petty offender, to illustrate the futility of 
present efforts to deal with the problem, and to 
suggest some tentative solutions which appear to 
be potentially more effective than anything which 
is now being done. Charley Sikes is a problem. 
Not only does he personally need help, but the rest 
of us will benefit immeasurably if something can 
be done about Charley. 


The law cannot make all men equal, but they are equal before the law 
in the sense that their rights are equally the subject of protection and their 


duties of enforcement. 


—SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK 


UVENILE DELINQUENCY is the hydra-headed 
monster of our time, far too complex to have 
a single spawning ground. Trouble may start 
in the child’s home, in his environment, in his re- 
lationship with adults and other children. 

Yet those seeking a scapegoat have been prone 
to lay the blame for it at the door of the comic 
magazines. Although such is the fashionable at- 
titude, the problem is not that simple. 

Far more realistic and commendable is the pos- 
itive approach taken recently by the Comics Mag- 
izine Association in setting up their rigid self-re- 
gulation program. 


A “Czar” Is Appointed 


The publishers, serious about their clean-up 
campaign, appointed me “czar” and made my of- 
fice a separate entity from the Association. My 
staff and I function as an independent group in 
much the same way as the Breen office of Holly- 
wood or the umpiring system in baseball. 

The stringent Code by which we work has to be 
interpreted and administered every minute of the 
day. In accepting the post of Code Administrator, 
I was acutely aware of my responsibilities. I did 
not know a thing about comics except for those 
which my three children had brought home. But 
I knew a lot about children from my own, from 
my years on the bench, and from my outside acti- 
vities on behalf of young people. Especially valu- 
able has been my experience with “Teen Plan,” an 
organization I started to help them career-wise 
and with “Youth Talks It Over,” my weekly radio 
program on which the youngesters and I discussed 
their day-to-day problems. 

Last October I rolled up my sleeves and began 
the gigantic job of reviewing some three hundred 
comic book titles of 30 publishers. I had chosen 
for my staff five reviewers from widely different 
fields—women who, instead of being steeped in the 
old comic book tradition and techniques which had 
been found wanting, were by reason of education, 
experience, and background qualified to assume 
this most important function. We all began with 
open minds and a firm commitment to do our best. 
Inasmuch as the horror and terror books were be- 
ing dropped entirely, our aim was to eradicate all 
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A Seal of Approval for Comic Books 


By CHARLES F. MURPHY 
Administrator, Code Authority, Comics Magazine Association of America, Inc. 


objectionable and unsavory material from the 
others. 


The Blue Pencil Goes To Work 


Before we put our blue pencils to the first book, 
I called a meeting of my staff. On my desk was the 
toy tortoise which has become an object lesson to 
us all. 

“People are going to try to push us,” I said, “but 
they aren’t going to make us race through one 
page or one panel of one page without due consid- 
eration and our best judgment! We’re going to be 
like the tortoise who makes haste slowly but gets 
where he wants to go.” 

Now—6 months and over 1,100 books later—I 
think we have learned what we had to learn with 
care and thoroughness. There is 
little about comic books today 


APPROVED 


that is unfamiliar to us. While 
<Saees we do not pretend that the books 


patie a are all they should be as yet, I 
believe that the ones that have 
passed through our office and 
bear our Seal of Approval are 
free of horror, terror, excessive violence and un- 
savory sex. 

We have screened over 5,000 individual stories, 
both pictures and text pieces. Of these, we have - 
rejected 200 outright and have revised 1,300 more. 
We have cleaned up the advertising too. For in- 
stance, ads for weapons, such as switchblade 
knives, bullwhips, and gun facsimilies, are banned. 
Six hundred other ads have been given our care- 
ful attention. Some were rejected, some revised 
to conform with the Code. In addition to review- 
ing the new ads for each issue, we continue to 
watch and check those previously scrutinized. 

When we began our program we had no idea 
what ticklish problems would arise each day. 
Since they must be speedily met, we have become 
adapt at settling sticklers. How much realism and 
action may be allowed in western stories without 
their turning into excessive violence? In the love 
books we can eliminate immediately the low-cut 
gowns and the immoral plots but it is not so easy 
to draw the line on a young girl intent on getting 
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to the altar and willing to trample her sisters, her 
cousins, and her aunts in getting there. In our 
books, ethics must temper the old adage “all’s fair 
in love and war” before the happy ending of ro- 
mantic fiction can be realized. 


Standards of Good Taste Differ 


In the matter of good taste, I found long before 
we started our operation that good taste is a deli- 
cate question. It means many different things to 
different people. When I did research on the codes 
of other media and studied “approved” and “ban- 
ned” lists set up by local groups, I was surprised 
to learn that a book which was objectionable to 
one group was passed with flying colors by an- 
other. Yet both groups of people might be of the 
same state; sometimes of the same community. It 
was confusing to say the least. 

But ours was a clear course—we had to set our 
own standards in accordance with our Code. And 
if the hundreds of letters that pour into our office 
each week from mothers, teachers, and civic lead- 
ers are any indication, I believe we are succeeding. 
We have not progressed as fast as everyone might 
wish, but most of those who write express their 
understanding of our mountain of problems and 
offer support in our undertaking. 

We need all the support and help we can get 
and are always glad to receive suggestions and 
criticisms. Sometimes the children themselves 
write us. They tell us they are rounding up their 
friends to get behind us. These are the letters that 
make us feel we are well under way. And even 
when the children complain, they give us a bang. 
Sometimes they think we are being too strict, but 
they are just as liable to write that we are not 
strict enough! Letters from the public reinforce 
us and make us rededicate ourselves to do only 
our best. 

The Seal of Approval of the Code Authority, 
which you now find in the upper right hand corner 
of the books on which we have worked, is a sym- 
bol of what we believe is the successful beginning 
of self-regulation in the comics book industry. 


How the Code Authority Operates 


What happens when my office goes to work on 
a book? Here are the brief steps of our operation: 
1. Books are usually submitted on what is 


called “boards.” This means that they are the basic 
drawings from which plates or engravings are 
made. 

2. The entire book is read, then the art, text, 
and advertising, page by page, from cover to 
cover. If corrections are to be made, they are noted 
on a special worksheet and it and the entire book 
go back to the publisher for revision. 

3. When the book is returned to my office, it is 
checked again to see that all requested changes 
have been made, then each page is stamped “ap- 
proved.” 

4. Now for our records, each page is photo- 
graphed on microfilm so that it may be compared 
with the printed book. 

5. With everything in order, my office sends out 
letters to both publisher and printer telling them 
that they may print the book with our Seal of Ap- 
proval on its cover. As is customary for maza- 
zines, books approved by our office as having con- 
formed with the Code, appear on the newsstands 
2 or 3 months after they are processed. 


Some Salient Points of the Comics Code 


The Code includes these salient points: No 
comic book may explicity present the unique meth- 
ods of crime. 

All scenes of horror, excessive bloodshed, de- 
pravity, lust, sadism, or masochism are ruled out. 
Scenes dealing with “walking dead,” torture, vam- 
pires, ghouls and cannibalism are also prohibited. 

Illicit sex relations are neither to be hinted at 
nor portrayed. Violent love scenes, suggestive and 
salacious illustrations, and nudity in any form are 
absolutely taboo. Love-romance stories must em- 
phasize the sanctity of marriage and the import- 
ance of the home. Respect for parents, the moral 
code, and honorable behavior must be fostered. 

Ours is a code with teeth in it. In fact it is one 
of the strongest codes ever adopted by a commun- 
ications medium. To interpret and apply it wisely 
for the best interests of young readers is no light 
responsibility. No two cases are identical. Each 
must be scrutinized for its own individual values. 

But with the cooperation of the publishers and 
the encouraging support of parents, teachers, and 
civic groups, we at the Code Authority are confi- 
dent that our vigilant efforts can bring about the 
rapid and successful raising of all comic book 
standards. 


The basic reasons for delinquency are much deeper than comic book 


reading. 


—PAUL WITTY and HARRY BRICKER 


ander the Great, which changed the face of 
the world 300 years before Christ, was in- 
herited from his father Philip II, the first military 
reformer. Philip’s Macedonian Army was the pro- 
totype of today’s organized fighting forces. It was 
complete with infantry, cavalry, corps of engin- 
eers, Surgeons, yes, even the provost. In creating 
this latter post, Philip recognized the importance 
of discipline. Discipline was the main ingredient 
for a successful fighting force, and his realistic 
code of military law was the binding element, 
which assured later success. 

From Philip’s time until today armies have been 
governed by its sets of laws.,The United States 
Army, in this enlightened age, has its Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, administered in a just 
and humane way for its soldiers, who are recog- 
nized as individuals. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss our various 
laws, but to identify the fact which makes it nec- 
essary to remove some soldiers from the main- 
stream of army life. The necessity for army laws 
is clearly established. The soldier in the Army is in 
a position which has no counterpart in civilian oc- 
cupations. The individual soldier by violating mili- 
tary laws may cause the loss of lives or millions of 
dollars worth of equipment. For this reason no one 
in military service can be permitted to shirk his 


duty. 


Two Doors Open to the Military Offender 


When the soldier breaches discipline he begins 
a tour in a way of life known only to the law- 
breaker. The new route is marked at the outset by 
the military courts-martial, then, if proved guilty, 
a sentence ranging from months to years in con- 
finement. There is one marked difference for the 
military lawbreaker. His path has two open doors 
practically from the outset ; open doors which lead 
toa resumption of a normal way of life. 

The life value of the individual is of real con- 
cern to the United States Army. The early return 
of our young men to the main stream of army life 
is our goal. We accomplish this end through the 
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Rehabilitation the Keynote of the Army’s 
Correctional Program 


By MAJOR GENERAL W. H. MAGLIN 
The Provost Marshal General, Department of the Army 


means of clemency and restoration, which opens 
the door to a resumption of military life. Failing 
this, we turn to the other door marked “civilian 
life.” In a like manner it is our main effort to re- 
turn him as rapidly as possible to his home with a 
trade and in a frame of mind which will enable 
him to take up his responsibilities as a citizen. 

Right at this point I can see a cliché rising: 
“What of his debt to society?” This, I submit, has 
been the great fallacy in prison philosophy in mod- 
ern times. Army thinking in this instance is not 
new. The Romans best expressed it 2,000 years 
ago in their definition of prison: ad contiendos, 
non ad puniendos—to hold without punishment. 
In other words, prison will be primarily for safe 
custody and there will be no penal infliction be- 
yond deprivation of liberty which is, after all, the 
only and the greatest punishment. 

Summed up, the Army philosophy demands that 
every possible effort will be made by industrial 
training, by education, moral and religious, by lec- 
tures and debates, by salutary contacts with fa- 
milies, to create a sense of dignity and self-respect 
and of duty to the country and to fellow men. 


Historical Background of the Military 
Prisoner Program 


Unhappily, this philosophy has not always been 
the motivation for army correctional methods. 
Early American armies followed disciplinary 
practices similar to those in effect in the British 
armies of the same period. Punishments included 
flogging, chaining, tattooing, solitary confinement, 
and execution. Down through the years, however, 
the Army’s concept of penology underwent several 
changes, until in the early 1870’s the Army se- 
cured legislation establishing a military prison of 
its own, where it could develop and carry out its 
own standards of penal treatment. The value of 
the individual soldier was beginning to be recog- 
nized. We were not the mass conscripted Army. 
We were composed of men who had selected the 
military life of their own free will and our mili- 
tary society felt that its end of the bargain could 
be better served if our men were handled on a por- 
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tal to portal basis. Prior to 1870, serious military 
offenders serving long terms of confinement were 
incarcerated in the various state prisons. 

In March 1873 the first of a series of actions 
which were to extend over a period of 81 years 
was undertaken. In that year the first United 
States military prison was established at Rock Is- 
land, Illinois, and the governing control under this 
Act was vested in a board consisting of two civil- 
ians and three Army officers appointed by the Sec- 
retary of War. By an additional Act of Congress, 
passed May 21, 1874, authority was granted to 
transfer the prison to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
In March 1895 the United States Military Prison 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, was transferred to 
the Department of Justice as a penitentiary. 
Later, in 1896, it was returned to the War Depart- 
ment. 

The Army Appropriations Act of March 1907 
authorized the Secretary of War to establish 
branches of the United States Military Prison. 
Subsequently, War Department General Orders 
No. 58, dated March 21, 1907, designated Alca- 
traz as a branch of the United States Military 
Prison. Under this same authority War Depart- 
ment General Orders No. 77, dated October 13, 
1914, established a Branch of the United States 
Military Prison at Fort Jay, New York. These 
branches became known as the Pacific Branch and 
the Atlantic Branch, respectively. 

For a short period of time, the government and 
control of the United States Military Prison and 
its branches were exercised by the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army, under the Secretary of 
War. This was effected by War Department Gen- 
ral Orders No. 56, dated September 17, 1913, and 
remained in effect until March 3, 1915. 

Pursuant to an Act of Congress, passed March 
4, 1915, the name of the United States Military 
Prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, was changed 
to the United States Disciplinary Barracks, and 
all branches were thereafter to be known as 
branches of the United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. This Act also 
vested the government and control of the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks and its branches in 
The Adjutant General of the Army, under the Sec- 
retary of War. 

From 1915 until the outbreak of World War II 
in 1941, the military prisoner population averaged 
2,428 over the 27-year period. The highest peak 
was reached immediately after World War I when 
military prisoners totalled 4,675. 


At the beginning of World War II, there was 


one United States Disciplinary Barracks in opera- 
tion (Fort Leavenworth, Kansas), with 760 pris- 
oners confined. By October 1942 the rapidly grow- 
ing Army, with its proportionate increase in pris- 
oners, prompted the Services of Supply to estab- 
lish “detention and rehabilitation centers” in each 
of the nine service commands. All were patterned 
after the program of the United States Disciplin- 
ary Barracks. However, control was decentralized 
to the service commands. 

With the growth of the prisoner population, the 
War Department placed increasing emphasis on 
the development of the program for their care, 
custody, and training. It recognized the need for 
personnel with training, experience, and skills to 
deal with these prisoners who, because of an in- 
ability to meet the varied experiences and situa- 
tions of the Army, developed maladjustments and 
marked feelings of inadequacy, anxiety, and de- 
pression, which eventually led to offenses resulting 
in convictions by military courts. The War De- 
partment, in its desire to practice only the most 
modern methods of penology, realized that the 
specialized nature of this task required the best 
thought and experience in developing and admin- 
istering its rehabilitation programs. There were 
four basic points to be considered in the develop- 
ment of this program: (1) The best interests of 
the prisoners; (2) those of other soldiers; (3) 
those of the Army; and (4) those of society. 

_ On September 9, 1944, the Under Secretary of 
War appointed a 13-member board of consultants 
to act as advisors to the War Department and the 
service commands on problems arising in the cus- 
tody, training, rehabilitation, and restoration to 
duty of military prisoners. The board was made 
up of the country’s leading prison administrators 
and penologists, and included among its members 
the director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, the 
general secretary of the American Prison Associa- 
tion, a member of the New York State Board of 
Parole, three state commissioners of correction, 
four federal and two state institution wardens, 
and a former commissioner of correction for New 
York City. Each member, selected for his demon- 
strated ability to deal with practical prison prob- 
lems, served individually as an advisor on penal 
problems to the service command in which he 
lived, and the members served collectively as an 
advisory board on penal problems to the Under 
Secretary of War. 

When the army prisoner population hit its peak 
of 34,766 in October 1945, the Army was well 
equipped to handle the load. Actually, in an over- 
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the-shoulder view we had kept our open doors very 
active. From the beginning of the war through 
December 1946, 42,373 of 84,245 prisoners com- 
mitted to confinement were restored to duty. 

Emphasis on restoration to duty did not stop 
when hostilities ended. During the first 9 months 
following V-J Day the War Department was more 
liberal in its restoration policy than at any time 
during the war. Some prisoners who were consid- 
ered dubious risks for restoration while the fight- 
ing was going on were considered capable of rend- 
ering satisfactory service in a peacetime army. 
The need of replacements to release men eligible 
for discharge because of age, period of service, or 
separation score, was additional justification for 
a liberal restoration policy. Finally, the War De- 
partment wished to give every prisoner who mer- 
ited it an opportunity to wipe out his bad record 
by honorable service. 

With the gradual scaling down of the Army’s 
strength, the requirements for restoration to duty 
became increasingly more rigid after June 1946, 
and the number of prisoners restored to duty from 
both disciplinary barracks and federal prisons de- 
creased accordingly. By that time practically all 
restorable men had been processed for restoration. 

The Army’s wartime restoration program was 
a tremendous achievement from the administra- 
tive and training standpoint, but was most signi- 
ficant because of its underlying philosophy. It is 
notable that the number of men restored to duty 
was about the strength of three full infantry divi- 
sions. Even more notable is the fact that over 
42,000 men who had been sentenced to imprison- 
ment, often for long terms, were not only released 
from confinement but also were given the chance 
to save themselves from stigma and lifelong hand- 
icap of a dishonorable discharge. The Army’s first 
concern was necessarily to conserve manpower. 
In the enunciation and carrying out of the restor- 
ation policy, however, there was a genuine desire 
to give the soldier who got into trouble another 
chance to make good, for his family’s sake as well 
as his own. 

This policy is all the more significant in view of 
the fact that civil prisoners sentenced to penal and 
correctional institutions can never completely 
Clear themselves of the stigma of conviction and 
imprisonment, even in those comparatively few 
cases where a full pardon is later granted. The 
Army gave 50 percent of its general prisoners a 
chance to earn an honorable discharge and thus 
virtually to wipe out their convictions. © 


The Army’s Correctional Program Under 
The Provost Marshal General 


Last year, in August, my office took over the 
reins from The Adjutant General. It was not a 
sudden transition for on December 11, 1946, the 
responsibility for supervision of post, camp, and 
station guardhouses and stockades within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and in over- 
seas commands was transferred from The Adjut- 
ant General to The Provost Marshal General. My 
office assumed responsibility for that portion of 
the military prisoner program originally estab- 
lished by The Adjutant General so far as it applied 
to the management of post guardhouses. That part 
of the program which was concerned with the cus- 
tody and rehabilitation of prisoners whose sen- 
tences included a punitive discharge remained the 
responsibility of The Adjutant General until June 
1950 when the responsibility for the operation of 
rehabilitation centers was transferred to The Pro- 
vost Marshal General. These transfers were in 
furtherance of the postwar planning of these two 
agencies of the Department of the Army. 

In the fall of 1954 my office assumed the super- 
vision of the five disciplanary barracks in the 
United States, and concurrently the Correction 
Branch of The Adjutant General’s Office became 
part of the official family of the Office of The Pro- 
vost Marshal General. As is stands today, Depart- 
ment of the Army staff responsibility concerning 
the enforcement of discipline and custody and care 
of the Army prisoner is in one office. 

After 30 years of association with the law- 


breaker, I am confident that the law can best be . 


served by those having an intimate knowledge of 
the human beings involved. The officers and men 
of the Military Police Corps have demonstrated a 
determined will to continue, perhaps make better, 
the going concern inherited from The Adjutant 
General. We have had our hand in it for 9 years, 
and we point with pride to the stockades and 
guardhouses. They are clean, busy places of con- 
finement for the short-term prisoner. From Linz, 
Austria, to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to Tokyo, 
Japan, they are guiding men with a firm hand 
back to honorable service. 

In Crailsheim, Germany, military policemen cut 
their eye teeth in the profession of rehabilitation 
and the results have been excellent. Here soldiers, 
who have been sentenced for the commission of 
military type offenses—the non-punitive type sen- 
tence—are given the opportunity to lift themselves 
by their own bootstraps back to duty. Crailsheim 
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in the rural, wine growing country side of south- 
central Germany is a model retraining center. 
Military Police, conscious of their new role, have 
developed a spirit which passes to the trainee. Es- 
capes are rare, recidivism is.low, and one feels a 
measure of success when a Crailsheim graduate 
returns to military duty. Where he came in dis- 
heveled, with a chip on his shoulder, he goes back 
cocky, well pressed, and with a determination to 
prove himself. 

I think there is very sound reason for our suc- 
cess in operation of stockades and rehabilitation 
centers. Until we received the responsibility for 
the operation of places of confinement, our acti- 
vity with relation to the prisoner ended with 
“locking him up.” This was a negative, unreward- 
ing action; certainly not satisfying work for an 
American soldier. Now the cycle is completed ; now 
we can, as individuals, look forward to “helping 
him out.” It is this latter positive action which 
constitutes the main ingredient for our willing- 
ness to tackle the whole confinement operation. 
Normally, an individual who is sentenced to a pun- 
itive discharge and confinement of more than 6 
months is committed to an Army disciplinary 
barracks. Here are the steps we take at these fa- 
cilities to help him. 


Reception and Classification 


At the outset, I mentioned the open doors avail- 
able to the military prisoner. His first stop is most 
important, for it is during the period of reception 
and classification that the groundwork is laid for 
the eventual travels and travails of our men. 

The proper and adequate indoctrination of a 
newly received prisoner is one of the most import- 
ant points of the rehabilitation program. It is at 
this time that he receives his first impression of 
what his life is to be like during his period of con- 
finement. It is at this time that he may receive the 
impressions which will dictate his attitude 
throughout his period of confinement. It is at this 
time, also, that the prisoner may be given his first 
ray of hope in a world that in most cases is 
strangely new and difficult to understand, and in 
which he no doubt thinks that everything good in 
life has been lost to him. 

Within a few hours after arrival the prisoner is 
given an orientation interview by the commandant 
or one of his representatives. The interest shown 
in the prisoner by this official and others gives the 
prisoner a sense of self-respect, a feeling that he 
is more than just a number, and the knowledge 
that he is part of an institution where the entire 
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staff from the top officer down through the en- 
listed ranks has a warm interest in his personal — 
problems and needs and his future welfare, and 
who are interested in helping him to earn a suc- 
cessful and honorable restoration to military duty, 
or a return to civilian life as a useful and law- 
abiding citizen. 

During this period the prisoner is informed of 
what is expected of him during his period of con- 
finement. He is given a printed handbook which 
contains the rules and regulations which govern 
his conduct. Mailing regulations are explained to 
him and he is asked to give a list of persons with 
whom he desires to correspond. The list is limited 
to members of the immediate family or relatives 
and friends approved by the commandant. 

During the reception period he is given instruc- 
tions on the rules of the institution, an opportunity 
to engage in some form of exercise, and specific 
instructions concerning health and sanitation. He 
is searched, his property inventoried and disposed 
of, identification picture and fingerprints are 
taken, and he receives prison clothing. He also gets 
a complete physical examination and begins his 
classification processing. He is then given a pre- 
liminary interview by a social worker. 

The purpose of the interview is to determine 
whether the prisoner needs any immediate or 
special aid, and to obtain the names and ad- 
dresses of pertinent sources of information for 
developing the report of the psychiatry and neu- 
rology division. Sources of information include re- 
latives, employers, law-enforcement agencies, 
school authorities, the family physician, the pas- 
tor, former company commanders, and welfare 
agencies, courts, and other civilian agencies with 
which the prisoner may have had contact. 

In requesting this information the prisoner is 
informed that the Army is concerned primarily 
with his welfare and is interested in understand- 
ing to the fullest extent possible his problems, 
needs, capacities, and potentialities, in order that 
an appropriate training and rehabilitation pro- 
gram may be formulated to fit his individual case. 

Following this preliminary interview, letters 
are sent to the sources of information requesting 
personal and social data which would be helpful 
in determining those factors underlying the pris- 
oner’s general difficulties and specific offense, and 
in prescribing a carefully planned program. These 
letters are written without any reference to the 
inmate’s offense or his status as a prisoner. Early 
in the first week of the reception period, the pris- 
oner is interviewed by the various officials of the 
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institution who have to do with his initial classifi- 
cation. This includes an interview by a Red Cross 


representative. Information obtained from reput- 


able civilian social agencies constitutes a valuable 
supplement to the reports from other sources. 

When the prisoner is fingerprinted the first at- 
tempt is made to establish the civilian criminal 
history. Any civilian criminal history is verified 
by Federal Bureau of Investigation reports and 
state and local police reports when they are re- 
ceived. 

A determination is made of the prisoner’s men- 
tal and emotional health, personality traits, intel- 
lectual level, academic achievement, aptitudes, and 
capabilities. This is accomplished through psy- 
chiatric and psychological examination, and edu- 
cational, vocational, and occupational testing by 
the psychologist and the education officer. 

The physical history and health status of the 
prisoner is determined as indicated previously by 
an interview and examination by the medical of- 
ficer. 

Through an interview by the chaplain a study of 
the religious background and the influence of re- 
ligion in the prisoner’s life is made. 

The classification summary includes all relevant 
and available data including verifications from 
individual agencies and other outside sources. 

After initial classification has been completed 
and all reports have been consolidated in the clas- 
sification summary, the prisoner is ready to ap- 
pear before the classification board for his initial 
review. 

The classification board consists of not less than 
five members including warrant officers and qual- 
ified civilians as well as commissioned officers. The 
classification officers, the neuropsychiatrist, the 
supervisor of prisoners, and the training and pro- 
jects officer are represented on the board. Addi- 
tional members are selected on the basis of main- 
taining a balance between officers with troop ex- 
perience and officers with technical backgrounds. 
Chaplains are encouraged to attend board meet- 
ings in an advisory capacity. The president of the 
board is a senior officer with general military and 
correctional experience. 

In cases where a disciplinary barracks has an 
exceptionally large turnover or where an unus- 
ually large backlog of cases has accrued, two or 
more boards may be organized. If this becomes 
necessary the members of the boards are ex- 
changed at intervals to insure that all boards em- 
ploy the same standards. 


With respect to each prisoner the classification 
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board must make determinations regarding res- 
toration to duty, clemency, custody, transfer, work 
assignment, special program, reclassification date, 
parole, and transfer of the prisoner to a federal 
institution. 


Concrete Hope for the Future 


Once our man has undergone classification he is 
ready for the continuation of his tour toward res- 
toration, clemency, and parole. 

Our correction system embodies every modern 
concept of penology which has been devised to fur- 
ther and expedite the rehabilitation of prisoners. 
It has long been recognized that one of the best 
aids to rehabilitation of prisoners is to convince 
them that they are not hopelessly lost to society, 
that they will not necessarily spend their entire 
sentence in confinement, segregated from society. 
In other words, the prisoner must have some con- 
crete hope for the future and a reasonable expec- 
tation that he will be released at a much sooner 
date if he behaves himself and proves that he de- 
serves another chance in a free society. 


Restoration to Duty 


The prisoner must prove by his conduct, atti- 
tude, adjustment to confinement, work, and a sin- 
cere attempt to better himself by taking advantage 
of the many opportunities to learn a trade or im- 
prove his education that he is worthy of favorable 
consideration. All prisoners are considered for 
restoration to honorable duty as a soldier, for 
clemency, or for parole as his individual case may 


warrant, and all prisoners who have good personal . 


histories and who adjust themselves satisfactorily 
to confinement may reasonably expect to be re- 
leased from confinement through one of these 
methods before the normal expiration of their 
terms of confinement. 

No one single factor such as type of offense or 
length of sentence is used to determine whether 
a prisoner should be restored to duty. Rather, a 
combination of all known circumstances of the 
prisoner’s case, plus personal observation, is used 
as the basis for determining whether he should be 
restored. Ordinarily, a prisoner will not be recom- 
mended for restoration to duty on his initial ap- 
pearance before the classification board as the per- 
iod of observation has not been of sufficient length 
to properly determine the prisoner’s attitude, and 
the information gathered and studies made of the 
prisoner are not sufficiently complete to compe- 
tently gauge his capabilities. 
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After a prisoner has been confined for a suffi- 
cient length of time to enable our officers to ob- 
serve and evaluate him, and if his record is suffi- 
ciently good to warrant giving him another 
chance, the classification board may recommend 
that he be restored to duty. The recommendation 
then goes to the commandant for approval or dis- 
approval. 

Regardless of what recommendations are made 
by either the classification board or the comman- 
dant, the board proceedings will always be for- 
warded to the Department of the Army for final 
action. At this level, the case is considered by the 
Restoration Board in the Correction Division in 
my office. 

Restoration Board.—The Restoration Board is 
composed of three experienced officers selected to 
provide a balance with respect to lay and profes- 
sional attitudes, and familiar with combat condi- 
tions and the problems of enlisted personnel. The 
Board considers each case on its own merits in or- 
der to render a just and fair recommendation to 
the Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of the 
Air Force, or to the officials designated to act for 
them, in accordance with the policies outlined 
below. 

The board must be guided by the restoration 
policy of the Department of the Army, which is 
subscribed to by the Department of the Air Force, 
and which sets forth exactly what factors will 
qualify or disqualify a prisoner for restoration to 
duty. 

Restoration policy.—The restoration policy of 
the Army is essentially as follows: 

In the absence of exceptional circumstances, 
restoration to duty will ordinarily be precluded if 
the prisoner has been convicted of a crime gen- 
erally recognized as a felony, or of desertion or 
absence without leave from units engaged in com- 
bat, or of desertion or absence without leave to 
avoid embarkation for overseas duty. A history of 
chronic alcoholism or psychoneurotic disorders 
will also ordinarily preclude restoration to duty. 
- Prisoners convicted of purely military offenses 
whose records—both civil and military—are oth- 
erwise good may be restored to duty if their con- 
duct in confinement and their attitude clearly indi- 
cate contrition and a desire to make amends. 

A prisoner may be restored to duty if his case 
is not an exception to policy, at the direction of the 
chief of the Correction Division in The Provost 
Marshal General's Office. 3 

After completion of military -training, pris- 
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oners will be restored to duty by enlistment in 
the Regular Army, or Regular Air Force. 

Prisoners whose dishonorable discharges or bad 
conduct discharges are suspended will have these 
discharges remitted, effective upon reenlistment, 
and will be granted undesirable discharges. 

Prisoners who are not eligible for restoration 
to duty because of mental or physical disabilities, 
and who but for such disabilities probably would 
have been restored to duty with an opportunity 
to earn an honorable discharge, may be restored 
as a matter of clemency, solely for the purpose of 
being furnished a discharge other than dishonor- 
able. These restorations are made only by order of 
the Department of the Army. 

On being restored to honorable duty, prisoners 
are considered to have completed punishment for 
their offense and effected rehabilitation and they 
will be assigned, trained, and employed as any 
other enlisted man. Commanders who have such 
enlisted men under their control will insure that 
such soldiers are afforded treatment identical to 
that of other enlisted personnel of their command. 


Clemency 


Another open door for our military prisoner is 
marked “clemency.” It is a broad term and may be 
used in many different ways. It is generally de- 
fined, in the military sense, as meaning the reduc- 
tion of a court-martial sentence. During active 
hostilities the primary purpose of military clem- 
ency is to restore a soldier to duty, with justice to 
the individual being given due consideration. 

The need for clemency is ever present and must 
be given considerable thought by the authorities 
from the day a prisoner is confined until he again 
becomes a free man. It is a responsibility to be ex- 
ercised according to the principles of justice, pe- 
nology and modern knowledge of the inequalities 
of human personality, so as to follow the modern 
concept of insuring that punishment not only fits 
the offense but the offender as well. 

Initial clemency consideration.—Initial clem- 
ency consideration is usually given by the classifi- 
cation board at the disciplinary barracks when the 
prisoner appears before the classification board 
for his initial classification. The classification 
board makes such recommendations as it sees fit 
to the commandant. The commandant indicates 
his approval or disapproval of the classification 
board’s recommendation and forwards it to the 
Department of the Army, where it is received by 
the Clemency Branch of the Correction Division, 
in my office. 


Within our office there is a staff of case analysts 
trained in the social sciences, penology, and law. 
Each clemency and parole case is reviewed by one 
of these analysts who evaluates all reports and rec- 
ommendations submitted by the disciplinary bar- 
racks. On the basis of all available information, 
the analyst reviews the case study, gives his own 
interpretation of the case, and obtains an opinion 
from other officials of the Correction Division as 
to whether the institutional recommendations are 
in harmony with policy, together with recommen- 
dations for or against clemency and parole. The 
analyst then appears before the Joint Army-Air 
Force Clemency and Parole Board in the Office of 
the Secretary of the Army, and orally presents to 
the board a summary of the facts of the case, in- 
cluding all recommendations made in the field and 
in the Correction Division concerning both parole 
and clemency action. 

Clemency and Parole Board.—The Clemency 
and Parole Board consists of a civilian penologist 
as chairman, a field grade officer of the Army, and 
a field grade officer of the Air Force, one of whom 
is legally trained. It considers all of the material 
and recommendations submitted from the field, 
and any other written material submitted from 
other sources on behalf of the prisoner. Then each 
case is individually considered on its own merits, 
with due weight being given to such factors as 
nature and seriousness of offense; character, kind, 
and length of military service; civilian record; 
time served and conduct in confinement ; age ; men- 
tal and physical condition ; and dependents. 

After a case has been considered by the Joint 
Army-Air Force Clemency and Parole Board, it is 
sent with recommendations to the Secretary of the 
Army, or in the case of Air Force prisoners, to the 
Secretary of the Air Force, for final action. After 
action by the Secretary of the Department con- 
cerned, the case is returned to my office. If clem- 
ency has been disapproved, the commandant of 
the disciplinary barracks and the prisoner are 
notified by letter that the case was considered for 
clemency and as a result of such consideration, 
clemency was denied. 

If the Secretary grants clemency, our Clemency 
Branch then prepares and forwards to the com- 
mandant of the disciplinary barracks concerned, a 
letter notifying the commandant and the prisoner 
that the case was considered for clemency and as 
a result of such consideration a stated portion or 
all of the prisoner’s sentence is remitted. 
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Parole 


The door to civilian life is called Parole and it 
is granted to a carefully selected military prisoner 
who has served a portion of his sentence to con- 
finement and whose release under supervision will 
be in the best interests of the prisoner, the Army, 
and society. It is based on the principle that a per- 
iod of guidance and supervision in the community 
is a part of the entire rehabilitation program for 
prisoners. It is a means of helping the prisoner 
make the transition from controlled living in con- 
finement to the normal life of a community. If the 
parolee fails to demonstrate his willingness and 
capacity to fulfill his parole obligations, he may 
be returned to confinement to serve the remainder 
cf his sentence. 

Advisory Board on Parole.—There is estab- 
lished in the Office of the Secretary of the Army 
an Advisory Board on Parole, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Army and an officer designated by the chief of the 
Correction Division. 

The chairman of the Advisory Board on Parole 
is designated by the Secretary of the Army. The 
Adjutant General is responsible for detailing an 
additional officer to serve as recorder of the board. 

The Advisory Board on Parole is responsible 
for the following functions: 

To recommend to the Secretary of the Army 
general policies concerning the parole of military 
prisoners. 

To record appropriate parole action with regard 
to prisoners eligible for parole under Army Re- 
gulations. 


To make recommendations with respect to ap- 


propriate action in cases of parole violation. 

In appropriate cases, the Army and Air Force 
Clemency and Parole Board makes recommenda- 
tions to the Advisory Board on such parole cases 
as may be referred to them for consideration. 

To assist inmates confined in disciplinary bar- 
racks to apply for parole and formulate and com- 
plete their parole plans, a parole officer is ap- 
pointed to the staff of each disciplinary barracks. 
This officer is also responsible for the investiga- 
tion and processing of parole applications and 
maintaining necessary records of parolees. 

Parole eligibility—A prisoner who is confined 
in a United States disciplinary barracks, who has 
served one-third of the total of his term of aggre- 
gate terms of confinement, but in no case less than 
6 months, or one who has served 10 years if sen- 
tenced to 30 years or more, will be eligible for pa- 
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role consideration at that time and annually there- 
after. A prisoner whose parole has been revoked 
previously will not be eligible for further parole 
consideration until he has completed 1 year in con- 
f-nement subsequent to his return to military con- 
trol, unless otherwise directed by the Secretary of 
the Army. 

Prior to the time a prisoner becomes eligible for 
parole consideration at disciplinary barracks, the 
parole officer will interview him and offer parole 
advice to him, and at the classification board hear- 
ing he will present the results of such interview 
together with any other pertinent information ob- 
tained from relatives of the applicant and other 
interested individuals. 

Each prisoner who desires parole completes an 
application for parole and submits it to the parole 
officer within 90 days prior to his date of eligi- 
bility for parole consideration. The parole officer 
will provide the prisoner with the necessary as- 
sistance to develop a satisfactory tentative parole 
plan prior to the submission of an application for 
parole. 

An applicant for parole appears before the clas- 
sification board for an interview at the time appli- 
cations for parole are considered. The application 
of the prisoner will be processed by the classifica- 
tion board of the disciplinary barracks pursuant 
to classification procedures. Not less than 30 days 
before a prisoner’s eligibility date for parole con- 
sideration, the report and recommendations of the 
commandant and classification board are sub- 
mitted to my office for consideration. 

When the report and recommendations of the 
commandant and classification board are received 
in the Department of the Army, they are referred 
to the Clemency Branch of the Correction Division 
where they are processed in the same way as clem- 
cney recommendations outlined in the preceding 
section. After being presented by the Clemency 
Branch case analyst to the Joint Army-Air Force 
Clemency and Parole Board, and the board’s ac- 
tion has been taken thereon, the case is forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Army, or in the case of Air 
Force prisoners to the Secretary of the Air Force, 
for final action or disapproval. 

If parole has been approved, the parole officer 
assists the inmate in completing his parole plan, 
and after this has been done the prisoner is given 
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a certificate of parole issued by the Department 
of the Army and signed by the commandant. 

Conditions of parole.-—The conditions and terms 
of parole must be reasonable and constructive, 
helpful rather than punitive, and flexible rather 
than rigid in their application. They are designed 
to promote the parolee’s adjustment to his home, 
employment, and community and assist him to 
live as a law-abiding citizen. 

Parolees remain under the legal custody and 
control of the commandant of the installation from 
which paroled, or to whom jurisdiction is trans- 
ferred, until the expiration of the term or aggre- 
gate terms of confinement imposed. While on pa- 
role, a parolee is subject to the supervision of a 
parole advisor, who is an officer of the federal pro- 
bation service. The parole advisor acts primarily 
as a guidance counselor to the parolee. 

Suspended discharges are executed upon the 
prisoner’s release from confinement on parole. The 
discharge form is held by the disciplinary bar- 
racks having jurisdiction over the parolee, and is 
mailed to the parolee on termination of parole. 

A paroled prisoner who complies with the con- 
ditions of his parole is released from the custody 
of the commandant at the termination of the term 
or aggregate term of confinement imposed, as re- 
duced by clemency action. 

A parolee who successfully completes his term 
of parole is furnished a certificate of release from 
parole signed by the commandant. 


Rehabilitation—Not Vengeance 


I have concentrated on the open doors available 
to the army prisoner. We operate to promote the 
reformation and rehabilitation of our men with a 
view to their honorable restoration to military 
duty, or return to civil life as useful citizens. Our 
physical plants have been developed over a period 
of 80 years. Our military police have been trained 
with proved methods, taken from the most ad- 
vanced practices of modern penology. Of even 
greater importance is the fact that our officers and 
men are career personnel whose professional life 
takes them through the whole gamut of exper- 
ience with the lawbreaker. We are in the position, 
unhampered by politics, to prove that society need 
not compound a criminal act with vengeance; that 
a savage act need not be repaid with savagery. 
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Juvenile Delinquency: Whose Problem? 


By STELLA CHEss, M.D. 
Psychiatrist, New York City 


HE PROBLEM of juvenile delinquency has rec- 
[lentis become a qualitatively different and 

vastly more difficult problem than it has been 
in the past. This is dramatically highlighted by 
newspaper reports of a group of particularly re- 
volting and apparently motiveless teen-age kill- 
ings and beatings which have roused a public de- 
mand to do something. The suggestions of judges, 
social agencies, psychiatrists, and laymen are 
sought and reported. The advice given, however, 
is highly contradictory. ; 

Even though the problem has become so much 
more extensive and difficult, we still find, however, 
that the reactions reported in newspapers and 
magazines are assuming a familiar pattern found 
repetitively in the past. First there has been the 
horrified recognition of the seriousness of the 
problem. This occurred, for example, when there 
was the first recognition that drug addiction had 
become a menace to teen-age and even younger 
children. This also emerged in connection with 
waves of teen-age robberies, knifings, and shoot- 
ings. The reaction is particularly produced by re- 
ports of youngsters who commit murder. 

Next there follow two types of recommenda- 
tions. The one type is for less coddling of young 
criminals. Whipping by parents, stiff jail sen- 
tences by courts, and a lifting of distinctions be- 
tween adults and juvenile offenders in procedures 
and penalties are suggestions usually offered by 
the group which believes that only fear of stearn 
measures can be effective in preventing an in- 
cipient antisocial deed. The other type of recom- 
mendation is for more social services with the pro- 
vision of recreational channels for youngsters, ad- 
ditional facilities toward preserving the unity of 
families, improvement of housing conditions, fur- 
ther child guidance and vocational guidance units, 
and better schools. Often a particular lodge or 
community-minded group of individuals will spon- 
sor a new community center. Special facilities, 
such as the Youth Board in New York City, are 
set up. Statistics are quoted appealing to the 
pockets of the taxpayers, proving that it costs 
more to finance a prison stay than the amount 
necessary to finance preventive facilities. 

The third step in the cycle occurs rather quietly. 
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The tentative allocation of funds for social meas- 
ures is found to be difficult. Figures are cut. 
Money for a new setup can be found only by cut- 
ting down on the budget of an established setup. 
With the waning of publicity, individuals previ- 
ously interested in donating funds find other 
causes more pressing. In 1944 while the Manhat- 
tanville Neighborhood Center with the help of the 
Youth Board was expanding its facilities in New 
York City on 125th Street, the 110th Street Com- 
munity Center, 16 blocks to the south, was forced 
to close for lack of funds. 

The fourth phenomenon is a rash of statements 
from public figures that families are attempting 
to evade their own responsibilities for the up- 
bringing of their children. The overcrowding of 
child guidance facilities is seen as an artifact 
caused by parental tendencies to avoid their right- 
ful duties and to hand the job over to the public 
agencies. Criticism of the social conditions under 
which families and children live, of the adequacy 
of school, and of the availability of recreational 
facilities are pointed up as excuses by parents to 
avoid facing their own inadequacies. 

The final step in the cycle of attitudes is to force 
parents to acknowledge their individual culpabil- 
ity for the sins of their children. To do this, it is 


suggested that parents be fined for their chil- 


dren’s vandalism of public property, regardless of 
their economic status. Such a law is now under 
consideration by the Council of the City of New 
York. The serving of jail sentences by parents for 
crimes committed by their children is another 
measure periodically suggested. 


Tendency To Regard Delinquency 
as a Single Entity 


In all these reactions described, the tendency is 
to consider delinquency as a single entity with a 
unified explanation, having, therefore, a unified 
solution. On the one hand, delinquency is categor- 
ized as plain criminality regardless of “fancy” 
terms applied and, on the other hand, it is all to 
be explained as neurotic manifestations which 
can be worked out in individual or group psycho- 
therapy. 
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Psychopathic personality.—Shall we use the 
concept of the psychopathic personality! for these 
children? This term is used to denote the individ- 
ual with no ability to comprehend the needs of 
others or to empathize with their feelings. Such 
a person does not feel guilt or anxiety. He is cap- 
able only of fear that he may be punished but has 
no qualms of conscience. These qualities must 
show up in all relationships, be they within the 
family or involving large corporations. The child 
who is conscience free at shoplifting from the 5 
and 10 cent store but sees the wrong in robbing 
an individual cannot accurately be considered a 
psychopathic personality. One who judges all de- 
linquency as criminality has never experienced or 
has conveniently forgotten that potatoes roasted 
in a street fire, by honored tradition must be stolen 
from the pushcart. He may even be successful in 
forgetting the towel which arrived home in the 
suitcase rather than remaining on the hotel rack. 
He may have overlooked that he never checked 
the vague rumor that his son and his friend bat- 
ted a ball through a window and left hurriedly be- 
fore they could be caught and forced to pay for 
the damage. In these situations, the incidents are 
minor, hardly worthy of serious consideration. Is 
the distinction then the amount of damage 
achieved by the youngster? At times the question 
of giving a child a court record depends on the 
money value of the damaged or stolen articles, and 
also on the parents’ financial ability to make res- 
titution. 

Neurotic delinquent.—The concept of the neu- 
rotic delinquent has its place, but certainly cannot 
be considered as a major explanation for the prob- 
lem. This concept would assume that the child’s 
activity serves a symbolic purpose. He steals food, 
not out of hunger, but because he is seeking love, 
and food is symbolic of love. He destroys a store 
front because he has feelings of inferiority. The 
shattering of the glass is his expression of hostil- 
ity toward all people whom he blames for his fail- 
ure in other areas. Treatment of the underlying 
psychiatric disorder is certainly recommended for 
youngsters with clear-cut neurotic difficulties. 
However, even though neurotic difficulties may 

1 The diagnosis ‘psychopathic personality’”” must be used with great 
but also that there is no possibility of modifying this. Too often the 
lack of success in obtaining rapport with a guarded adolescent delin- 
quent in a diagnostic interview is explained away by using the diagnosis 
“‘psychopathic personality.” Frequently such an impasse is a reflection 
are reluctant to use this label at all with youthful offenders, having 
seen apparently typical adolescent psychopathic personalities make 


changes in young adulthood which are totally inconsistent with the 
above diagnosis. 
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not be uncommon in these children, those situa- 
tions in which they are decisive in the formation 
of delinquency are rare. 

Product of delinquency area.—If we raise our 
gaze from the individual trees and glance at the 
forest, we find that the problem of delinquency has 
an epidemiological aspect. Large cities always 
have certain areas in which the rate of juvenile de- 
linquency is consistently higher than the average 
for that city or for the country as a whole. It has 
been well demonstrated that these are also the 
areas of the greatest economic stress, the slum 
areas with the poorest housing, greatest percent- 
age of broken homes, and high incidence of dis- 
eases associated with poverty such as tuberculosis. 
It has also been well demonstrated that at certain 
times the overall incidence of juvenile delinquency 
increased. World War II was such a time, and 
with the war’s end the crime rate among young- 
sters dropped. The Korean period had its response 
in the crowding of the calendars of the juvenile 
courts. But now, there has been no drop but a con- 
tinuing increase. These children as a group were 
responding to social pressures which reached 
down into their lives in a destructive fashion. 

These general statistics take on vitality when 
they are applied to individuals. In working in a 
child guidance clinic it becomes possible to pin- 
point destructive influences and see them as they 
affect the behavor of specific children. 


Delinquency a Description Rather 
Than a Diagnosis 


The geographical location of a child guidance 
clinic is an important determinant of the nature 
of the behavior problems it seeks to treat. The 
Northside Center for Child Development, which 
is located in lower Harlem in New York City, is 
an interracial clinic in both staff and children. The 
problems of the children attending the center are 
characteristic of the troubles of the child popula- 
tion of the area as a whole. The area covered by 
the clinic is wide and includes several of the most 
economically depressed slum areas of the city. 
This is associated with high delinquency rates in 
these areas. 

While a good proportion of the children have 
shown some minor degree of delinquent activity 
at one time or another, the children whose cases 
were reviewed in preparation for this article were 
habitually or repeatedly engaged in delinquent 
acts. 


The range of such behavior is wide. It includes 


the stealing of a car for joy riding by a 12-year- 
old boy, purse snatching, stealing of money from 
boarders, sexual advances to a teacher, selling the 
numbers, playing hookey, involvement in gang 
fights, knifing a boy, staying out late at night, and 
committing a holdup with a loaded gun. The chil- 
dren participating in these acts ranged in age 
from 8 to 17 years. There were, as is typical, a 
greater number of boys than girls in this group. 

When working with these children, it soon be- 
comes clear that the term delinquency must be re- 
garded as a description rather than a diagnosis. 
As a working definition it can be stated that juve- 
nile delinquency is the appropriation or destruc- 
tion by an individual child or by a group of chil- 


dren of objects of value belonging to others or the © 


infliction of physical violence on others or the ad- 
diction to drugs. It encompasses stealing from 
pushearts, purse snatching, automobile thefts, 
smashing store windows, destroying school prop- 
erty, drug addiction, and the like. 


Meaning of Behavior Differs With 
Time and Place 


In a child guidance clinic treatment is necessar- 
ily individual or by small groups. One must seek 
to understand the individual child and the mean- 
ing of his behavior at the particular time and 
place. It must be known whether the behavior is 
in agreement with the dominant mores of his so- 
cial group, or divergent from these mores. It must 
be known, too, whether parental attitudes accept 
the mores of the neighborhood or are in conflict 
with them. It must also be known what stimulus 
there is toward educational achievements. Here 
membership in minority groups which, except in 
instances of extraordinary talent and perserver- 
ance, means relegation to jobs requiring little 
formal education is of crucial importance in de- 
termining motivation of school attendance and be- 
havior in school. 

Parental attitudes, too, must be evaluated in 
context. In some cases they do not conflict with 
that of peer society, but still may reflect annoy- 
ance at legal repercussions. In some cases parental 
strivings are a desperate struggle to separate the 
child from the destructive social milieu, without 
awareness that the effort to do so implies isolating 
the child from almost all child society. In some 
cases parental attitudes have run through years of 
unsuccessful attempts to isolate the child, and 


have finally identified the child with the undesir- 


able group. Some of these parental attitudes are 
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constructive, some are highly destructive. To un- 
derstand them, and to change them where indica- 
ted, requires full awareness of certain facts per- 
taining to this group of delinquent children. 

1. Marginal incomes and economic deprivation 
are the rule. Food and clothing are frequently in- 
sufficient. Money for recreation or toys must often 
be taken from the allotment for necessities, or 
earned, or otherwise acquired by the children 
themselves. 

2. Gangs are the rule. To belong to a gang 
means some measure of protection from other 
gangs, but means also an obligation to join their 
antisocial activities. To belong to no gang may 
mean to be a potential victim on each block to be 
passed on the way home from anywhere, including 
the clinic. One child who kept himself on the 
fringe of the neighborhood gang was recently 
knocked unconscious and thrown off a roof to his 
death. 

3. The adult community in general is suspi- 
cious and hostile toward both school and police au- 
thorities because police acts of brutality are com- 
mon, and the rundown state of ‘school facilities is 
noticeable. 

4. There is a high proportion of mothers work- 
ing at jobs which necessitate their absence during 
afterschool and dinner hours. The children are 
then left either on their own or in care of neigh- 
bors. 

These are a few of the facts of daily life, and of 
the milieu in which the parent-child relationship 


is shaped and the children’s relationship to society 


is developed. 

We are sometimes confronted with a contradic- 
tory phenomenon. Bobby was caught robbing « 
subway stand. The procedure he used is standard- 
ized and depends on th. arrangement of the stand 
with candy at one end, comics at the other end, 
and papers and magazines in between. His com- 
panion glances at the display of comic books, notes 
one which is absent and requests to buy it. While 
the man is vainly looking through his voluminous 
supply of comic books Bobby is able to pocket sev- 
eral candy bars. The child knows he may be “sent 
away” for this if he is already in trouble on other 
counts. He sees nothing wrong about it except 
bungling the job and getting caught. Yet he ex- 
presses great contempt for Ralph who swiped a 
baby carriage left unguarded for a moment while 
the mother was carrying the infant into the house. 
“He don’t care if she got no carriage to put her 
baby in and she ain’t got no money to buy one.” 
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Bobby has real concern for the woman, and is a 
constructive member of his family group. Yet it is 
Bobby, not Ralph, who is picked up by the police 
joy riding in a stolen car whose owner had left the 
keys in the ignition. Clinic experience has shown 
that many of these children are amenable to guid- 
ance and help. 

In spite of continued and strong pressures from 
their surroundings, many will be able to keep ac- 
tivities limited to minor delinquencies and stay 
out of the main stream of antisocial behavior. 
These youngsters can be carried through a few 
troubled years, supported by the understanding of 
people who, while not approving of their actions, 
refuse to accept a verdict of their hopelessness. 
Many of them emerge into a productive young 
adulthood. 

Clinic experience has also shown that many 
youngsters with good potentialities are more im- 
pressed by destructive mores of life than by clinic 
efforts, and come for appointments merely to sat- 
isfy probation requirements if at all. 

Society has given itself a complicated job! It 
seeks to explain to its youngsters the difference 
between right and wrong, when it is quite clear 
that the adults have not made up their own minds. 
Televised hearings on crime merely prove to our 
sophisticated youth that respect, not ignomy, is 
accorded the shrewd operator who is bold in his 
dealings and knows the right people. Strength 
and weakness are the two forces to be reckoned 
with in real life, not right or wrong. 


Double Standards of Morality 


If we look around at our educational approaches 
to children, we find the same lack of clarity. In 
school, in church, in public utterances one moral- 
ity is posed. In children’s entertainment, in comic 
books, the movies, radio, and television, the cult of 
the strong man is predominant. While the endings 
always prove that “crime doesn’t pay,” the empha- 
sis most often glorifies the crime. The unity of 
“good” and “strong” at the tail end is incidental. 
The careful surveys of program content merely 
confirm what every mother knows; that if you 
hear gunshot from the television set, a children’s 
program is on. 

Too often the children are confused to the point 
of misinterpreting interest in their problems as a 
weakness on the part of the authorities. A boy, 
wise in the ways of the courts, advises the novice, 
“Tell them you hate your mother and they’ll send 
you to the social worker instead of to jail!” 
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The task of understanding the delinquent 
youngster is complicated by the problem of the use 
to make of our understanding. Too often, psycho- 
logical understanding is construed to mean that 
“whatever is understood must be tolerated.” This 
is a misuse of understanding. The teacher, the cot- 
tage parent, the policeman, any individual who is 
given the job of keeping order has a right to groan 
at the idea of understanding the child, if he is then 
asked to ignore what has happened. The purpose 
of understanding is to be more effective in our ac- 
tions rather than to foster uncritical acceptance. 
We neither want to go after a fly with an elephant 
gun, nor attack an elephant with a swatter. Unless 
we have studied the fly and the elephant, we will 
be of no help in the situation and will merely get 
in the way. On the other hand, someone who is 
familiar with handling elephants may be able to 
bring the situation under control without using a 
weapon of destruction. It is easier, with short- 
handedness and lack of facilities, to allow the chil- 
dren to fixate their role as one of guerilla warfare 
against authority. It needs no sociologist to point 
out to the child, living in one room with his family, 
that he has no place to seek recreation but the 
street, that if a gang rules the street he had better 
be a member to protect his skin. Anatole France’s 
ironic comment on equality of law, that rich and 
poor alike are prohibited from sleeping under 
bridges, could find many caustic companion re- 
marks from adolescents whose street crap game 
has been broken up. 

Let me assume you are convinced that a major- 
ity of delinquent youngsters have developed their 
behavior for reasons which do not denote a 
warped, twisted personality or a severe, irrevers- 
ible medical problem. What then do we do? There 
are plenty of unused plans, but there’s no money! 


Child’s Behavior Reflects World 
in Which He Lives 


If we have failed our youth by lack of provision 
for their needs toward healthy development, the 
answer is to remedy the lack. Otherwise what we 
can do, important though it may be for the few 
children served, wi!l be a drop in the bucket. The 
least to be done is to try to salvage what we can 
and not turn our feelings of impotence into fury 
against the youngsters themselves. The children’s 
behavior refiects the world in which they live; 
sometimes in a distorted fashion, sometimes all too 
accurately. An article on the need for housing does 
not supply living space. A conference on recrea- 
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tional facilities in itself has no meaning. A discus- 
sion of the importance of education is less impres- 
sive than the fact that the shabby building on the 
corner is the school, and the new school promised 
was apparently not deemed important enough to 
build. The exhortations to be perservering in 
learning a trade mean less to a Negro or Puerto 
Rican boy than the reports from last year’s grad- 
uate that the factory which told him there was no 


OU HAVE been a juvenile delinquent. You 
Y my not bear the stigma of having been 

listed on the records of the court as a juve- 
nile delinquent. You were not caught or were not 
taken to court for your actions. However, by the 
very meaning of the term, each person is at some 
time guilty of actions for which he might have 
been taken to court and sent to a school for juve- 
nile delinquents. 


What Is a Juvenile Delinquent? 


What, exactly, is a juvenile delinquent? Juve- 
nile, of course, refers to youth. The word “delin- 
quent” comes from the Latin verb, delinquere, 
meaning to fail, to be wanting in one’s duty, to do 
wrong. This being so, which one of us could 
honestly say he had never been a juvenile delin- 
quent? 

As used in this article, a juvenile delinquent is 
a child whose behavior is antisocial and contrary 
to the legal and moral codes of the society in which 
he lives. The youngster who appears before a ju- 
venile court is merely a child who behaves a little 
worse than the majority of children. The term 
“juvenile delinquent” is applied by society and the 
courts of law to those youth who are worse be- 
haved than normal. They are either confirmed in 
delinquent habits or behave so badly that ordinary 
methods of dealing with naughtiness do not result 
in the effective curbing of their misbehavior. 
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vacancy promptly hired several white boys who 
were behind him in line. 

While we are getting our house in order, we still 
must sort out those who will respond to immediate 
plans from those already completely oriented to 
the dog eat dog aspect of our society. Let us not 
forget, however, that the cult of violence was not 
created by the youngsters themselves but is there 
for the asking. 


The Problem Child 


In delinquency, it is generally considered that 
there are two broad types: the naughty child and 
the problem child. The latter may be mentally de- 
ficient, insane, neurotic, or there may be a phys- 
ical defect accounting for the misbehavior. The 
naughty child is one who has grown up with faulty 
training in an unsuitable environment. 

Mental defectiveness or tendency to insanity.— 
In the problem child the origin of factors which 
lead to delinquency may be beyond his control. A 
child may be born with a tendency to insanity, or 
may be mentally defective, and his behavior shows 
antisocial aspects. Feebleminded and borderline 


cases are seen to be much more common among © 


delinquents than among the general population, 
even though the great majority of delinquents 


have normal mentality. A characteristic of a weak . 
~ mind is inability to foresee the conseqtences of 


acts, as well as inability to analyze and adequately 
to meet complex situations of life. Accordingly, it 
is not at all unnatural to find many of them be- 
coming delinquent. At the same time, the large 
proportion of delinquents having normal or even 
superior intelligence must not be overlooked; nor 
must we forget that the majority of adolescents 
of the lower grades of intelligence do not become 
delinquent. 

Intelligence.—Intelligence plays an important 
part in the social and moral development of the 
child. Intelligence alone, though, is no guarantee 
of a well-developed, well-rounded personality. In- 
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tellectual training, valuable as it is, does not per 
se guarantee or even necessarily greatly promote 
the moral growth of youth. 

Physical defects.—Physical defects may make 
a boy or girl more prone to become delinquent. 
They often place the youth under a serious handi- 
cap in adapting himself effectively to his environ- 
_ ment. Any physical deformity which makes the 
child the victim of teasing and the sadistic mani- 
festations of other children leads to his feeling a 
sense of diminished personal value and inferior- 
ity. Bad behavior frequently results in such cases 
as the child attempts to compensate by showing 
off. 

Physiological defects.—Physivlogical defects, 
such as faulty functioning of the ductless glands, 
also account for another series of factors which 
may lead to delinquency. Marked deviations from 
normal physical status influence the personality. 
A child who is much larger than the average, due 
to an abnormality of the pituitary gland, is not 
only awkward physically; his size and clumsiness 
make him quite self-conscious and ill at ease in 
many of his social contacts. He will slouch when 
seated, stoop over when standing, so as to mini- 
mize his size. If the boys tease him regarding his 
size, his difficulties are increased. He feels unable 
to return their teasing by effective action for fear 
of being labeled a bully. 

Physical condition or health is also a factor in 
personality, especially in such traits as leadership, 
initiative, and force of personality. The youth who 
is in poor health is seriously, although not com- 
pletely, handicapped in developing strength of 
personality and certain moral traits. Good phys- 
ical condition provides the essential energy and 
vitality for the most effective personality. With 
normal physical development, adolescent personal- 
ity appears to be largely conditioned by other 
qualities but, with large deviations from the aver- 
age, physical qualities assume greater significance. 


The Naughty Child 


Undesirable parental control_—Children are 
the barometer of the feeling of parents. It is well 


known by workers in the field of juvenile delin-. 


quency that many of the difficulties of youth are 
directly traceable to the parents and poor home 
conditions. This is especially true in the naughty 
child type of juvenile delinquent. 

Parents who are unsympathetic, who constantly 
nag the child, or are always complaining, exert 
an undesirable influence upon him. 


Parents fail in many ways in controlling their ' 
children. At one extreme is found a very prevalent 
shortcoming—the lack of any adequate control. 
He is left to his own devices, without benefit of 
any parental advice, assistance, or suggestion. 
Control is needed; guidance is needed. Through 
them the wisdom and experience of maturity may 
be effectively transmitted to the inexperienced and 
the immature. This does not mean we advocate 
guidance and control of the “personally conducted 
tour” variety. 

Weak and overindulgent parents often coddle 
the child; they give him his own way in every- 
thing, free him from all responsibility, try to ant- 
cipate his every wish, and habituate him in not 
doing things for himself or in doing nothing use- 
ful. The indulgent parents hamper the child and 
prevent his moral and social development. Natu- 
rally he does not get along as they desire. Much of 
the meaning and value of life depends upon what 
is done with it, or how it is used. 

There is the opposite extreme—the harsh, strict, 
unsympathetic control where the parent deprives 
the child of exercising his own thoughts, any self- 
direction or self-control. Those who treat him 
harshly or unjustly, who disparage or undervalue 
his personality, or unnecessarily expose his real 
faults, are doing him a great injustice and disserv- 
ice. Domineering parents may so overwhelm the 
youth as to keep him timid, shy, dependent, and 
lacking in self-confidence long after the time when 
he should be independent, self-reliant, and self- 
controlled. We cannot hope to train a child in self- 
control and self-direction without allowing him to 
practice either in everyday life. 

Equally pernicious is the parent who swings 
from one extreme to the other—irrational 
switches from extreme harshness to overcoddling, 
from extreme severity to extreme laxity—depend- 
ing upon the temporary emotional state of the 
parent. 

Homes in which the youth and his problems (to 
him very serious) are treated with humor and 
derision serve only to magnify his difficulties. 

Broken homes and those characterized by much 
wrangling, especially quarreling between parents, 
have very adverse effects upon boys and girls. The 
extremely high number of juvenile delinquents 
who come from broken homes clearly indicates the 
importance of stability of affection, of love. 

All in all, a study of our juvenile delinquents 
and their parents gives us one point to remember. 
Delinquents demonstrate in stark reality this 
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point: the fears and emotional instabilities and 
needs of the parents are indelibly impressed upon 
the children. Quite frequently, the carbon copies 
are even clearer than the original. 

The “one-time” delinquent.—In this category, 
we include those youngsters hauled into juvenile 
court for what can only be termed “pranks”—of 
which we have all been guilty on Halloween—and 
which cannot be considered symptoms of true de- 
linquency. The chief harm in these cases may come 
from the stigma in the mind of the child at having 
had to appear in juvenile court. 

Also included here are those instances where a 
youngster seems to have suddenly turned delin- 
quent and shocked his family by school vandalism, 
etc. These acts may have occurred through the 
“spirit of the gang,” because of a revolt at one of 
many circumstances within the youth’s environ- 
ment and a desire to express his independence. 
Whatever the seemingly apparent cause, the action 
is a cry for recognition—a need which has not 
been sudden but accumulative—and which must 
be satisfied by the parents, if the child is to be 
saved from delinquency. 


Four Levels of Moral Growth 


William McDougall, in his Social Psychology, 
refers to four levels of human conduct which fur- 
nish us a basis for study of the development of 
moral growth. Briefly, these are: 


Instinctive behavior.—The instinctive behavior 
of the child is modified by the natural conse- 
quences of the act. The child learns early not to 
strike his hand against hot or sharp objects. 

Reward and punishment.—At this level, ex- 
ternal control manifesting itself in a scheme of 
rewards and punishments administered by others 
largely governs conduct. 

Social approval and disapproval.—At this third 
level, conduct is influenced by the force of the 
opinicn or sanctions of the group to which he be- 
longs. 

Altruism.—The impelling force is an ideal 
which leads the person to do what he thinks is 
right, even though his fellows may disapprove— 
to sacrifice self in interest of others. 

Under the best developmental conditions, the 
second level, that of reward and punishment, is 
largely outgrown as the child matures. After that, 
his responses should be increasingly upon the 
third and fourth levels. If such does not occur, de- 
linquency develops. 


The Task of Society 


In considering the mechanics of the development 
of delinquency, we must look first at society. We 
are labeling as delinquents those who do not con- 
form to the code of society today. That society, 
however, is actually responsible for the develop- 
ment of many of the traits which the same society 
condemns in its youth. 

Every idea, every person, every action, every 
event in his life may further or retard the moral 
progress of the child or individual. What the boy 
or girl is at the beginning of adolescence is impor- 
tant in determining what he will be at its close. 
Earlier misunderstandings, bad habits, and other 
forms of maladjustments lead to unnecessary dif- 
ficulties during the teens. Clinical and other evi- 
dence indicates unmistakably that most of the 
problem cases have become such through unsuit- 
able home and schcol conditions. These two insti- 
tutions, rather than the child himself, are to 
blame for his shortcomings. Often no attention is 
given to the child’s moral development until some 
bad habit or other undesirable tendency makes its 
appearance. In other words, positive moral train- 
ing has usually been almost completely lacking. 

To adults falls the task of directing the develop- 
ment of the immature—a task which can be nei- 
ther profitably shirked nor easily performed. To 
blame the child, the juvenile delinquent, for the 
natural results of our unwise handling, bungling 
ignorance, or selfish neglect is both stupid and 
inane. Somewhere and somehow society must find 
wisdom and force and patient, unselfish persist- 


ence sufficient to give each child the unique treat- 


ment which his nature demands. 

Each child is a unique individual; however, the 
antisocial desires in any child are instinctive and 
very powerful. In the delinquents we find these 
antisocial desires as strong as, or stronger than, 
the reasoning ability. Therefore, all children need 
training and guidance to enable them to conquer, 
once and for all—by the formation of good hab- 
its—the manifestations of antisocial instincts. If 
a child were able by himself to control his antiso- 
cial instincts, discipline and character training 
would not be needed. . 


Imitation of Adults 


One of the most serious handicaps to the moral 
training of boys and girls-is the questionable and 
undesirable conduct of adults who, nevertheless, 
are respected members of the community, of so- 
ciety. Children are notorious for their tendencies 
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to copy, to imitate, the behavior of older siblings 
and adults. Younger children want to stay up at 
night as late as older brothers and sisters or par- 
ents. The little boy wants a bicycle when he is 
“too young” to have it. Children play at keeping 
house, at being parents, at teaching school, and at 
all the multitudinous activities of adults, when 
they cannot actually carry these out in fact. Un- 
fortunately, the children imitate without any se- 
lectivity as to the bad or good conduct of their 
elders. Thus, the effective moral training of the 
youth is seriously hampered by the undesirable, 
unsocial conduct of adults whose conduct they na- 
turally regard as a standard. 

On the other hand, the youth’s moral progress 
is furthered by wholesome, engrossing activities, 
by useful habits and knowledge, by high ideals of 
unselfish service, and by the exemplary conduct of 
those adults to whom he looks for guidance. 


Effective Parental Control 


The best means of controlling the behavior of 
children is through wise guidance. What does this 
mean? It means using both substitution and pun- 
ishment of a correct type. It means firmness, sym- 
pathetic understanding, evenness, fairness, and 
the absence of personal animosity. It means the 
recognition of certain underlying principles of 
conduct to which the parents give assent. It means 
leading the youth to give inner, rational assent to 
these principles of conduct. 

Control or guidance has as its object the train- 
ing of the child to be self-directed and self-control- 
led, a worker for the social good. He will best 
acquire these traits through actual practice. In 
fact, the youth must learn at first hand to control 
and direct his own affairs. Proper home conditions 
allow ample freedom under circumstances of guid- 
ance and responsibility adequate to the child’s 
needs. They provide a wide variety of useful ac- 
tivities and wholesome recreational opportunities. 

The actual amount of guidance and direction 
may decrease as the youth matures and is com- 
petent to exercise greater self-direction of his af- 
fairs. Under the best circumstances, guidance is 
a cooperative affair in which the youth and his 
teachers or parents work together, in love, in at- 
taining socially and individually desirable ends. 


God-Inspired Love 
In actual fact, many of the causes of juvenile de- 
linquency stem from one missing element. That is 
the element of love, true God-inspired love. All 
children need love to survive psychologically. They 


do not need love to grow intellectually or physi- 
cally but they do need love to grow emotionally. 
One who has lacked love goes in eternal search of 
it. He may murder, seek power, fame or fortune, 
or develop any one of many antisocial traits in a 
desperate search and desire for love. Life for the 
unloved, the unhappy, is an endless lifelong search 
for the “good parent.” 

The hunger for love is as natural and necessary 
in human life as the hunger for food. Love is both 
the highest good and the deepest need in human 
life, but love is a product of learning. The infant 
soon learns he can satisfy his hunger by accept- 
ing the food given him; likewise, he must learn 
love through participating in the activities and 
love of his parents and others. 

One of the chief difficulties in growing from 
childhood to maturity is a social insecurity that 
prevents us from turning outwardly, confidently, 
to effective relations with others. Love, in its high- 
est meaning, can supply the answer here. Love is 
growing interest in, appreciation of, and respon- 
sibility for every person as a member of one fam- 
ly of God. Religious trust and faith in God—a God 
who is good, purposeful, forgiving, interested, and 
loving—provides the needed security; prayer 
practices interpersonal communications; unselfish 
service activates interest in others; and religious 
fellowship draws the individual into satisfying 
membership in the group life of the larger famly, 
the family of God. 

If love fails, who is to blame? The child is us- 
ually blamed, as being naughty, irresponsible, in- 
corrigible—delinquent. Actually, the responsibil- 
ity is a social one. The whole family has failed; 
society has failed. 

Love is learned in situations where love is ex- 
pressed. As a child finds parents loving him, it is 
natural for him to respond in.loving ways. A per- 
son who finds security and satisfaction in being 
faithfully loved, learns how to love in willing re- 
sponse. Children sustained by the love of a Heav- 
enly Father learn to respond in loving attitudes 
toward Him. As they learn of His faithful love 
and care for every person, they seek to love and 
serve others in His spirit. 

The whole of society needs to learn the lessons 
of love, to show the individual how to love as he is 
loved. A society, pivoting on love of its individual 
members, must turn its youth from responses of 
hostility to responses of love. Society has taken far 
too lightly its responsibility. The price of this neg- 
lect is a dubious harvest of juvenile delinquents. 


Spare the Rod and Spoil the Parent 


By IRVING ARTHUR GLADSTONE, PH.D. 


NXIOUS PARENTS are becoming increasingly 
A aware of a modern theory of punishment 

designed as a shortcut to the solution of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Although the 
shock-absorbing area classically reserved for chil- 
dren is not affected by this 20th century legal con- 
cept, parental pocketbooks are in fact threatened. 
Moreover, the head of the family found guilty of 
breaking this law may find himself contemplating 
its effects from behind prison bars, with no ex- 
ception made for mothers. 

In Richmond, Texas, for example, a 35-year-old 
mechanic is serving a 6-month jail term because 
he could not keep his 8-year-old son out of trouble. 
In passing sentence on the father, whose son was 
caught breaking into a barber shop, the judge re- 
marked, “Maybe it will teach other parents a les- 
son.” This jail sentence ended the first case under 
a new local law making parents responsible for 
the delinquency of their children. 

Moving northeast across the country to New 
England, we note that parents of East Hartford, 
Connecticut, are becoming familiar with an ordin- 
ance enacted last year which sets penalties rang- 
ing to fines of $500 and jail terms of 6 months for 
parents who fail to exercise reasonable diligence 
in the control of their children. 

In New York City parents are reading press re- 
ports of new efforts to revive a local law (twice 
defeated in the City Council by a tie vote) fining 
parents for acts of vandalism committed by their 
children. The obvious alternative to paying the 
fine is a jail term for the parent. 

What will come as a surprise to most parents is 
the fact that this shortcut solution to juvenile de- 
linquency has been legally enacted in this country 
since the turn of the century. In the past 50 years 
most of our states, including the District of Co- 
lumbia and Hawaii, have adopted such laws. Con- 
sequently, the recent crop of city ordinances mak- 
ing news are usually mere local repetitions of 
statewide statutes long in the books. 

There is no question that this novel approach 
is likely to upset American parents who them- 
selves have been brought up in varying degrees of 
paddling on, “spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
According to a recent survey, the majority of pa- 
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rents are maintaining their family tradition by 
literally applying this maxim in rearing their own 
children. Since psychiatric analysis is known to 
be lengthy as well as costly, we will not seek here 
to plum the emotional reactions of individual 
parents to the startling situation created by this 
law. Instead, an effort will be made to furnish the 
answer to several obvious questions certain to be 
asked collectively by parents. 


Where Did It Start? 


Punishing parents for the delinquency of their 
children appears to be a native American product, 
because no trace of it can be found either in the 
old English common law or in the various ancient 
legal codes with which lawyers are familiar. Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey is father of the first law of this 
kind enacted in Colorado in 1903 and significantly 
named the ‘“‘Adult Delinquency Law.” 

The underlying idea of this legal innovation 
appeared to have a compelling logic for legislators 
here and abroad. Plainly, parents have the duty to 
take care of their children and keep them out of 
trouble. What could be simpler than to make this 
moral duty of parents a legal responsibility, pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment? The Colorado 
statute served as a model for similar laws in our 


states and abroad. Local pride is reflected in an 


early decision of Colorado’s highest court which 
noted that the novel law met at once with the ap- 
proval of those actively engaged in bettering the 
conditions of children and was cordially welcomed 
by the bench, bar, pulpit, and press as a long step 
in advance in treating the indiscretions of youth. 


What Does It Mean? 


The early Colorado law provided that a parent 
encouraging, causing, or contributing to the delin- 
quency of a child shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and subject to fine or imprisonment. Most of the 
states that subsequently adopted this law, how- 
ever, made it very clear that parents would be held 
accountable for acts of omission, as well as com- 
mission: for what they failed to do, as well as 
what they did do. The New York State statute, for 
example, made it a misdemeanor for a parent to 
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omit to exercise due diligence in preventing his 
child from becoming delinquent. 

Fortunately, cases of parents deliberately en- 
couraging their children to be delinquents are rare 
indeed. We are hard pressed to recall instances of 
a parent coaching his child in the technique of 
stealing or otherwise encouraging him to break 
the law. A search of court records happily reveals 
a dearth of such cases. 

It should be noted, moreover, that in those un- 
usual cases where the parents deliberately con- 
tribute to the delinquency, the legal problem is no 
different from that presented by any other crime. 
No special adult contributary law is needed in this 
category of cases because these parents, as acces- 
sories to the illegal act, would be guilty under our 
law just as any stranger to the juvenile would be 
guilty under the same circumstances. 

Obviously, in practically all cases parents are 
linked to juvenile delinquency by acts of omission 
rather than commission, by failure somehow to 
prevent their children from getting into difficulty 
with the law, rather than through any actual en- 
couragement or overt act. These are the parents 
who fail to give children the love they want; who 
fail to correct children without hurting, shaming, 
or confusing them; who fail to let the children 
grow up with increasing responsibility and free- 
dom as they become adolescent; who fail to pro- 
vide a home where children have something to be- 
lieve in and work for because their parents have 
sincerely lived up to their ideals and religious 
faith. While this appears to be a large order, mil- 
lions of American homes have adequately met it; 
many, alas too many, have failed to do so. 

Although, as has been noted, the contributory 
law is very clear and simple in its provision for 
punishing parents who have failed to prevent de- 
linquency, actual enforcement of this purpose is 
far from easy. Prosecution of a parent under this 
law is a criminal proceeding and, as such, is sub- 
ject to all the rigid formalities and technical safe- 
guards which American criminal law affords all 
defendants. The defendant-parent must be pre- 
sumed innocent until he is proved guilty, and this 
beyond a reasonable doubt. Moreover, such guilt 
must be established not by inference, guesswork, 
or a zealous wish to solve the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, but by competent legal evidence. 


What Are the Pros and Cons? 


Searching for the answer to this question, the 
writer polled authorities concerned with the wel- 
fare of children. Opinions were sought of all 
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judges presiding in the children’s courts of New 
York State; all commissioners of public welfare, 
district attorneys, and superintendents of schools 
in the cities of New York State; all editors of 
newspapers in this State with daily average cir- 
culation of more than 100,000; 60 psychiatrists 
practicing in this State; and all directors of wel- 
fare societies in New York City. The authorities 
were asked whether they favored or opposed en- 
forcement of the law punishing parents for con- 
tributing to the delinquency of their children. 
They were also called upon to state their reasons 
for such opinion. A majority of the authorities 
responded generously to the inquiry. 

It is noteworthy that about one-third of these 
authorities opposed enforcement of the law; one- 
third favored enforcement; and about one-third 
qualified their endorsement of the law. 

From their reasoning the following arguments 
were gleaned: 


Pro 1. Parents are the greatest causal factor 
of juvenile delinquency: 


It is the quality of home life which determines 
whether a child will become delinquent. If his fam- 
ily life is adequate, the chances are only 3 in 100 
that he will turn out to be a delinquent, whereas 
if his family situation is poor, the likelihood of his 
becoming delinquent is 98 out of 100. The kind of 
relationships that exist between the child and his 
family has far more to do with delinquency than 
whether he lives in a slum area, or comes from a 
large family where there was much ill health, or 
has a high or low I. Q. Parental indifference and 
irresponsibility set the pattern for delinquent be- 
havior because in parent-child relations are to be 
found the crucial roots of character which make 
for acceptable or unacceptable adjustments to the 
realities of life in society. 

Con 1. Parental inadequacy may contribute 
unintentionally to juvenile delinquency but so do 
many other factors: 

The causes of delinquency are so deep rooted 
and far reaching that it is logical to speak only of 
factors of causation. Nobody should be taken ser- 
iously who blames anything as complicated as de- 
linquency “on parents” or any one cause, except 
that a lot of harm may be done by this oversimpli- 
fication. 

Although the most significant single influence 
on the character and personality of a child is his 
family life, maintaining a good home is obviously 
the most difficult problem for many parents with 
the very best intentions. 
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Imprisoning the breadwinner of the family 
might of itself be a factor contributing to delin- 
quency of the child. . 


Pro 2. Parents must be charged with criminal 
responsibility for juvenile delinquency: 

By natural law parents have a prime right and 
responsibility for the education of their children, 
including the mental, moral, physical, social, and 
emotional aspects of such training. The school, the 
church, and the community, possessing secondary 
rights with respect to children, may be generally 
regarded as deputies for parents. 

In recognition of the fact that the child’s mind 
is insufficiently mature to comprehend the serious- 
ness of his act, our law is ever being modified to 
extend leniency to children. If leniency is extended 
to the child, the responsibility must remain in the 
parent. 

Parents are now slowly but surely losing their 
former sense of responsibility concerning the wel- 
fare of their children. The stakes are too high to 
allow parents to disclaim responsibility for cor- 
rectly rearing their children. Criminal law charges 
parents with an initial responsibility which they 
may not shirk. 


Con 2. Parents may be morally accountable for 
juvenile delinquency but they should not be 
charged with criminal responsibility: 

Parents should not be held eriminally responsi- 
ble for the behavior of their children because they 
have only a relative responsibility. On the same 
basis we indict the parent we may indict society 
for the engendered insecurity, its failure to teach 
its youth a sense of morality and moral obliga- 
tions. The child becomes delinquent in his total 
environment. 

Blaming parents when young people are in 
trouble is as destructive an attitude as “Let’s find 
out what. is wrong and do something useful’ is 
constructive. Progress will be made in preventing 
delinquency when all the resources of the com- 
munity are utilized to help the child and the pa- 
rents. 


Pro 3. The law is fair to parents: 

There is no intention to punish parents who are 
doing all in their power to guide and control their 
children. Guilt on the part of parents does not 
automatically follow in each case of delinquency 
because each case is tried on its own facts. Be- 
cause of the heavy burden of proof in the prose- 
cution of criminal cases, parents will be protected 
from circumstances beyond their control. 


We must have confidence in the integrity of our 
judges with respect to this law as well as other 
laws. Juvenile delinquency is found in all eco- 
nomic strata; poor parents are no worse off under 
this law than they are under other laws. 

It is simple justice to punish a parent whose 
failure to assume moral parental responsibility 
has contributed to the delinquency of his child. 


Con 3. The law is unfair to parents: 


Even a well-meaning parent can make mistakes 
with children, as many parents will vouchsafe. 

This law is open to abuse because some judges 
are punishment minded and make arbitrary deci- 
sions in interpreting criminal negligence which is 
vague and indefinite. 

The possibility of miscarriage of justice is 
greatest among the poor and underprivileged. 
While there are widespread maladjustments 
among children of all economic levels, they show 
themselves differently at various levels. In the 
middle class there is a widening amount of neu- 
rosis and incipient neurosis shown in the behavior 
of emotionally-disturbed children who do not 
break laws but who constitute severe disciplinary 
problems. In the lower economic classes this kind 
of behavior is likely to express itself in acts of out- 
right delinquency. 

A basic principle of law is the inequity of. pun- 
ishing people for the crimes of others. This prin- 
ciple obtains even if those others be the children 
of the punished. 


Pro 4. Enforcement of the law will deter par- 
ents contributing to delinquency: 


Human beings are afraid of punishment. Its 


influence arrests acts and, if properly adminis- 
tered, teaches nonrepetition. 

If more parents knew they were going to be 
prosecuted, they would be more vigilant in the 
care of their children. A few publicized examples 
would bring about better control of parents over 
their children’s actions. 

Even opponents of punishment concede that 
threat of punishment is sometimes effective. How 
can there be threat of punishment without the law 
which provides for such punishment? Of what 
use is it to threaten punishment unless the court 
can actually resort to such punishment where 
threats fail? 


Con 4. Enforcement of the law would consti- 
tute a discharge of anger on the part of society 
toward the parents of delinquent children but it 
would fail as a deterrent: 
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This law reflects the attempt on the part of the 
community to assuage its guilt for permitting such 
a state of affairs to develop by finding a scapegoat 
in the person of these parents. We must recognize 
within us an unfortunate tendency to live accord- 
ing to the law of talion, for only in recognizing it 
can we avoid acting according to it. 

Threat of punishment will merely frighten pa- 
rents to the point of dumping their children into 
the courts for placement for fear that they them- 
selves will be punished for their children’s acts 
over which they have no control. It is locking the 
stable door after the horse has been stolen, since 
there is little a parent can do once the child has 
reached the point where he is in conflict with the 
law. 


Pro 5. The difficulty of proving parental con- 
tribution to delinquency can be alleviated: 

It is not unusual to encounter difficulty in ob- 
taining criminal conviction. This very difficulty 
serves to protect innocent parents. Extraordinary 
difficulty, however, should be met by responsible 
authorities exercising even greater diligence in 
enforcing the law. 

An efficacious means of alleviating the difficulty 
would be the addition to our law of a provision 
contained in the statutes of Minnesota to the effect 
that there is a presumption of the parent’s guilt 
when more than one adjudication of delinquency 
has been made. This is considered a rule of evi- 
dence rather than law. The prosecution needs only 
to show two convictions, and then the burden of 
proceeding rests upon the defendant. Because of 
this presumption the defendant is almost com- 
pelled to show that he did not contribute to the 
delinquency of the child. 


Con 5. The legal proof required to establish 
that a parent has contributed to delinquency 
makes the statute unenforceable for all practical 
purposes: 

Our norms of behavior as adults in the com- 
munity are not so established that we can decide 
that the adult individual who happens to be a pa- 
rent is not living up to our social and legal norm 
of the responsibility of adults toward children. 

There are so many intangibles involved in fam- 
ily relationships that it is most difficult to prove 
beyond a reasonable doubt a direct cause and ef- 
fect between the parental conduct and the delin- 
quency. It would be almost impossible, for ex- 
ample, to obtain legal evidence of parental con- 
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tribution during early childhood when the foun- 
dation for adjustment is laid. 

The horrifying effect of the Minnesota statute 
is to saddle a defendant with the burden of prov- 
ing that he is innocent of a crime committed by 
another. 


Pro 6. This law is essential to the efficiency of 
the children’s court: 


The court cannot deal effectively with children 
unless it has adult jurisdiction which includes 
punishment of parents who contribute to delin- 
quency. Where the parent is refractory and resists 
the casework approach, actual punishment is 
needed to bring about cooperation. 


Con 6. The law defeats its own purpose by im- 
pairing the efficiency of the children’s court: 


The function of the children’s court is not to 
punish the child, but to treat and rehabilitate him. 
The cooperation of the parent is essential in dac- 
complishing this purpose. This cooperation cannot 
be gained by punishing the parent, a course of 
action which creates friction between the court 


and parent, as well as between the parent and the 
child. 


Pro 7. Because of nonenforcement this law has 
never been adequately tried: 

The principle reasons for the infrequent use of 
this law include: 

(1) The general lack of understanding on the 
part of those responsible for its enforcement of 
how such enforcement would help improve social 
conditions. 

(2) Police officers generally have too little un- 
derstanding of the social value of such action to 
put themselves out to gather the necessary ev- 
idence. District attorneys and other prosecutors 
do not like to trouble themselves ‘with such “tri- 
via” and use the difficulty of obtaining convictions 
as an excuse. Authorities usually find it much 
easier to commit a child to an institution than to 
invoke this law. 

(3) Social workers, even graduates with certi- 
ficates and degrees from schools of social work, 
learn very little substantive law along these lines 
and much less about procedure. 


Con 7. Punishing parents does not succeed: 


Since 1903 this law has been either a dead let- 
ter or a failure in both the criminal courts and 
children’s courts of our states. 

The one recorded success with punishing pa- 
rents related by Judge Ben B. Lindsey in Denver 
50 years ago is open to serious doubts. Further- 
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more, it is at variance with the experience of To- 
ledo, Ohio, in punishing parents over a period of 
10 years. Judge Paul W. Alexander reported in 
1948 that the law in Toledo “accomplishes very 
few, if any, of the things claimed for it except 
revenge.” 

Sporadic attempts to enforce this law on a local 
basis have shocked the public conscience. An ex- 
ample is the widely publicized campaign inaugu- 
rated by the New York City Police Department in 
1947, ending with the jailing of an impoverished, 
miserable, psychotic mother. 


Maybe 
A small percentage of the authorities who op- 
posed the law conceded that maybe parents would 


be more diligent in the care of their children if the 
law were enforced. 


If 


Most of the authorities who qualified their en- 
dorsement thought they would favor the law if it 
could be enforced. 


Charge to the Jury 


Your questions regarding the 20th century con- 
cept, “Spare the Rod and Spoil the Parent,” have 
been answered. Authorities have testified on the 


“pros, cons, maybe, and if” of punishing parents 
for the delinquency of their children. 

Fundamental to your evaluation of the law hold- 
ing parents criminally responsible for juvenile 
delinquency must be its promise of success in 
curbing or preventing such delinquency. 

It is important, therefore, that you do not over- 
simplify juvenile delinquency. Conceive of juve- 
nile delinquency as a complex, recalcitrant prob- 
lem centered in a maze of roads possibly leading 
to its solution. Remember that because juvenile 
delinquency is society’s problem, everybody will 
have to travel these paths sensibly before our 
problem can be ultimately solved. We have no 
doubt regarding the value of negotiating some of 
these roads; for example, those marked: “Better 
Understanding of Mental Hygiene”; “Education 
for Wise Use of Leisure Time”; and “Greater Re- 
ligious Faith and Higher Moral Standards.” 

We are here concerned, however, with only one 
such way, that of punishing parents for the delin- 
quency of their children. On the basis of the evi- 
dence presented, you are asked to mark this road 
with one of the following verdicts 

1. ‘Road Open—Short cut” 

2. “Proceed Carefully—Danger” 

3. “Road Closed—Dead End” 


Punishment as a method of control of that great bulk of 
delinquent parents whose contributing consists mainly of acts 
of omission—failure to teach, train, and supervise the child 
from the cradle on up—is so impracticable as to be worthless, 
and it appears quite useless to attempt it. 


—JUDGE PAUL W. ALEXANDER 
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Delinquency Prevention as Seen by a 
School Teacher 


By JESSIE CHAMBERLIN 
Teacher, Miami Senior High School, Miami, Florida 


UVENILE DELINQUENCY is a topic of discussion 

in most current magazines and newspapers. 

However, among educators, who are some- 
times blamed for the delinquencies of youth, there 
might justly arise a few questions. Is there an 
agreement as to who a juvenile delinquent is? Are 
there accurate figures on previous juvenile crime 
records to justify the comparisons made today? 
Are definite, concerted steps being taken to pre- 
vent or curb the rate? 

This paper is not an attempt to justify delin- 
quent conduct, for crime that damages human 
lives is serious in any generation. But it is an at- 
tempt to say: “Question the cause, the remedy, 
and possible prevention before condemning!” 

If we accept without qualification the philos- 
ophy of the New Testament, we have all been sin- 
ners at one time or another. At some moment of 
weakness, an ugly thought creeps into the mind 
of the individual, but the healthy adjusted person 
discards the idea. And that is the point. Who is in 
position to be the accuser? It would seem that no 
adult would be in position to accuse a juvenile of 
delinquency until he had first tried to prevent that 
delinquency. 


Citizens Who Might Have Been Delinquent 


A friend of mine confided in me, after we had 
read a horrible front page story of a mother kill- 
ing an infant, that she once walked out on her 
screaming infant and took a long stroll through 
the neighborhood while she slowly regained com- 
posure. Thus she avoided committing a similar 
crime. 

A man, well past his middle years, recounted 
what he as a young man once did while intoxi- 
cated. He said he grabbed another young fellow by 
the collar and shook him—hoping to kill him. At 
the time he was telling the story, he wondered 
why he thought of no other way to kill a person, 
but remembered that he walked off in disgust be- 
cause his efforts failed. 

One year a member of our “A” string debate 
team was declared ineligible for a trip out of town 
to debate with another school. He had failed to 


turn in an original short story for his English 
teacher. When questioned why he did not get his 
work in on time, he replied: “Well, I started to 
copy one from an old magazine like some of the 
other pupils did, but just couldn’t bring myself to 
do it.” So, he had kept his own sense of honesty, 
but his team would pay for it! 

What is there about each of these accounts that 
makes them significant to us in understanding 
behavior? 

The mother was experiencing guilt feelings, be- 
cause she reached a saturation point with the 
screaming child. I tried to reassure her that her 
thinking to take the walk was the differentia that 
saves society from destruction and many of us 
from criminal records. It is the ability to know 
when we have been pushed enough that enables 
most of us to prevent ourselves from committing 
crimes. 

The man told his story as an explanation of why 
he had to quit drinking. When he became sober, 
he remembered vividly trying to kill his com- 
panion. Then he realized that never again could 
he permit himself to be in that position. He had 
the ability to know that he had been “pushed” 
enough, and to do something about it. 

The debater’s English teacher heard his ex- 
planation and sensed his genuine sorrow over 
what had happened to his teammates. She showed 
him that he could qualify for the grade by writing 
a personal account from his own life or his fam- 
ily’s. When he planned his paper, she changed the 
failing grade to an incomplete grade and per- 
mitted him to take the trip. Thus, youth learned 
that authority respected his pushing for what was 
honest and was willing to help him. 

People experience different types of inner urges 
or “pushing.” The woman was fatigued. The man 
had been intoxicated. The pupil had so strong a 
sense of honesty that it blocked the path to what 
seemed acceptable to others. It is only through 
wise counseling and teaching that we see the val- 
ues as well as the dangers of our inner drives. 

Perhaps the majority of people never feel the 
urge to kill, but most of us daily resist impulses 
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to say or do some unkind thing. We pass up our 
pattern of conduct by saying: “Yes, I thought of 
that, but knew better!’ Why did we know better? 
Why was it more desirable to us to-do the socially 
accepted thing? Therein lies part of the answer 
to the prevention of crime. What urge or inner 
prompting serves as a balance in some people that 
others do not have? 


Definition of Delinquency 


Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck define delinquency 
as “. .. repeated acts of a kind which when com- 
mitted by persons beyond the statutory juvenile 
age are punishable as crimes.’! Thus they point 
out that it is only when stealing a toy from the 10- 
cent store becomes habitual that we have a trouble 
symptom. It is because the majority of adult crim- 
inals began their antisocial careers as child delin- 
quents that we must be concerned with early 
causes. 

The Gluecks also state: 


Apart from the obvious harm dealt society by adult 
criminals, there is one more distant but real danger im- 
plicit on the fact that some of the more striking traits 
that mark delinquents are similar to the characteristic 
traits of Nazi, Fascist, or Communist leaders... if ever 
there was a field in which it is important to remember 
that “the child is father to the man” it is in the area of 
juvenile delinquency.” 


Prevention More Desirable Than Cure 


Granted these things about youth, and granted 
also that many youthful offenders grow into very 
acceptable citizens, what can society do to curb 
the rising crime rate? Professional people are 
more interested in prevention than cure. As the 
great physician has learned to set broken bones, 
the teacher and guidance counselor have learned 
to cope with offenders; but the cures are not al- 
ways successful. Prevention is less spectacular, 
more difficult to measure; but also more desirable. 
The danger of loss is too high when cures are re- 
lied upon. 

It has taken years to educate people to the fact 
that screened houses are a health measure in pre- 
venting flies and mosquitoes from entering homes. 
Other preventive health measures have also been 
very slowly accepted, and some are still rejected 
by certain groups. So, we should not face any 
guidance planning with an idea of immediate pub- 
lic acceptance. The wheels of education sometimes 
do grind fine, but, because of their heavy load, 
they turn exceedingly slow. 

1. Sheldon and Delinquents in the Mak:ng. New York: 


Har rper & Bros., 1952, 
Jb‘d., p. 8. 
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In the light of the many books, research articles, 
and findings recently published on juvenile delin- 
quency, educators should be able to confront the 
public with some recommendations. People are 
educable, so a series of educational programs 
should precede any plan of action. 


Wiy Schools Should Coordinate Programs 


Since the public schools belong to the people, 
and at one time or another involve practically all 
the citizens, perhaps any direct approach to the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency could best be 
made through them. The school attendance officer 
and the judge have become friends in many local- 
ities. But already some of our teachers are at the 
point of rebellion at the extra tasks that have been 
heaped upon them. With overcrowded rooms and 
tickets to local civic benefits to sell, they might 
even rejoice over the absence of one little merry- 
maker. So, to ask them to conduct a survey or re- 
port on pupil’s needs other than glasses, or emer- 
gency dental work, might mean more teacher 
vacancies than already exist! 

Schools should consider establishment of an of- 
fice through which the various agencies of a com- 
munity may clear their programs and coordinate 
their activities so as to avoid overlapping of effort. 

Some teachers object to the 1-day-a-year outing 
that clubs give needy youth, because it pales other 
parts of the pupil’s lives into emptiness by com- 
parison. They are not required to earn it. A friend- 
ship for a smaller number that leads to a weekly 
visit or rewards for effort on part of students 
would be more meaningful. . 

Many clubs and organizations are studying de- 
linquency today. Sometimes they assume respon- 
sibility for a youth who needs help. But their in- 
terest is frequently short. A youngster may be 
dropped by a civic group and no report made to 
the police, school, or central organization. If the 
youth were an offender of the law, it would be easy 
for him to return to his old habits—a little more 
disillusioned for the short help. Some youths over- 
stay their time in youth centers, another less di- 
rect way that adults have of exploiting them. 

Thus, an office operated under the direction of 
the school system would encourage community 
help with juvenile problems. Plans for projects 
would be cleared with that office and reported up- 
on completion or failure of completion. 
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All Parents of Delinquents Cannot 
Be Justly Accused 


The most recent phase that is being “batted 
around” is that there are not delinquent children 
—just delinquent parents. In some cases we know 
this to be true. In other cases one-half of it applies, 
but all of it does not always apply. There is too 
much evidence to the contrary. There are people 
around us who have “made good,” yet come from 
the worst possible delinquent homes. Then we 
know children of fine, very conscientious parents 
whose lives are the opposite. Where human be- 
havior is concerned, it seems best to avoid set 
rules. 

Then you ask, “What is left for the teacher, the 
counselor, the police, to go by?” We are not com- 
pletely in the dark. Many diligent workers who 
preceded us have catalogued their findings. The 
common sense of the race plus a sincere love that 
will pay the price of continued work and research 
in the field of human behavior may be added to 
this. 

Sincere parents and teachers must be made to 
feel that there is no stigma attached to admitting 
that they do not know how to deal with all chil- 
dren. They must be taught to recognize early signs 
that are regarded as indications of maladjustment. 
While encouraged to study the habits of children 
that they do not understand, they must also be 
made to realize that immediate help should be 
sought from a consultant psychologist or chil- 
dren’s clinic. Problems that lead to criminal rec- 
ords tend to be repeated in early life. 


Early Guidance the Best Prevention 


This necessitates a guidance clinic in the early 
grades as well as for the high schools. Elementary 
teachers have long realized that there would be 
less need for guidance in the upper grades and 
high school if good work were done in the first 
three grades. The child who learns early in life the 
joy of success in school activities and has a mind 
set to learn does not become a delinquent. Teachers 


load lightened, attractive surroundings provided, 
and a good guidance clinic, or nurse and psycholo- 
gist, attached to the school. Most authorities rec- 
ommend that their salaries should be higher, as 
they probably cannot endure the responsibility to 
as late an age as can teachers of other levels. The 
taxpayer will certainly rebel at this added expense, 


8. Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer, Pr ti 
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but then he must build more and larger prisons to 
punish the criminals because of his own negli- 
gence in helping them to become law-abiding 
citizens. 

One mother confides that her daughter was a 
problem until she reached third grade. She would 
become ill to avoid attending school. She rejoiced 
when her grades were low. Generally she displayed 
tendencies that point for trouble later in the teen- 
ager. Then she entered third grade. Her attitude 
toward school changed completely. She insisted 
on going to school, despite a real illness, because 
the teacher needed her! She arose early each school 
day to have time to brush her teeth and be prop- 
erly dressed, because she was the nurse for her 
row. When the mother visited the school to meet 
the teacher she observed that she sincerely spoke 
of “our room,” and that it did look like a room that 
was fully enjoyed by the children. What mattered 
was that everyone belonged and knew that the 
teacher expected him to do something each day 
that no other child would be asked to do. It was a 
happy home for children during the day. 

Many of our fine young teachers come out of 
college expecting to have such a room, only to be 
disillusioned by a staggering enrollment. Help 
comes too late and they have found another job, 
or have settled into the stereotype dictator teacher 
which some pupils never forget and never cease 
to dislike. Large groups of children can only be 
dealt with collectively by mass routine organiza- 
tion that utterly ignores the differences in pupils. 
We who have grown older do not like to lose our 
identity. How much more is this true of the small 
child in a big school. 

In his Foreword to Powers and Witmer’s Pre- 
vention of Delinquency, Gordon W. Allport wrote 
concerning the reformation of criminals: 


There has been at least one necessary condition: that 
someone should come to know and to understand the 
man in so intimate and friendly a way that he comes to 
a better understanding of himself and to a truer com- 
prehension of the world he lives in.* 


While many research workers found that the 


in the early grades should have their teaching. work, 


“ef inadequate support at home no one thought it 


unimportant that a person have an understanding 
friend. David Dressler, former executive director 
of the New York State Division of Parole, learned 
that a dog could supervise and love a man who had 
reached 27. The man had run away from an or- 
phanage at 13, and had never been loved by any- 
one until he found the dog. The supervision was 
done with such loyalty that he had to get a better 
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job—because “he needed better quarters for his 
dog.”* He had learned what it was “to love and 
be loved.” 

Alcoholics Anonymous has used much the same 
system. Primarily this has been tried as a remedy. 
If it has had a high success rate in remedial work, 
why not try the plan in a simpler manner in pre- 
ventive fields? 

Last June a graduating senior in a large tech- 
nical high school said to her home room teacher 
who had advised her for 3 years, “I never would 
have known I could do it if you hadn’t told me!” 
The teacher was a little puzzled at this outburst 
and questioned the girl who had been chairman of 
her group. It seemed that when the girl entered 
tenth grade she was very unsure of her abilities. 
One day she kept telling the teacher that she 
couldn’t do her assignment. The teacher, perhaps 
a little annoyed, had exclaimed, ‘‘Well, you know 
I won’t ever ask you to do anything that you 
couldn’t do!” So that was it. The girl worked and 
passed from one grade to another because the 
teacher had indicated that she could. 

One wonders what might have been that happy 
graduate’s fate had a weary overanxious teacher 
turned on the tenth grader to say, “No, and you 
never will,” or worse still, “You don’t even care.” 

Many are speaking out today about increased 
pay for teachers, and it is important that they 
carry their position well in the neighborhood. But 
there are many sincere ones who prefer to have 
the teaching load lightened so that they may know 
their pupils. There are others who would appre- 
ciate a 15-minute break in the morning. Increased 
pay envelopes do not always lighten the teacher’s 
load. The first line of defense that any community 
could make in the prevention of delinquency would 
be a staff of teachers who had sufficient time to 
handle their teaching jobs and thought that they 
could do it. Assurance and security are caught as 
well as taught! 

Since we recognize that delinquent tendencies 
derive from poor personality and character ad- 
justments during the first few years of life, and 
that the delinquent rates are higher in depressed 
urban areas, we might agree that the appointment 
of a legal godparent or some adult to keep a 
friendly dependable eye on youth in unfortunate 
homes is the solution. It has proved a help in many 
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cases, for youth need the friendship of older peo- 


ple, so essential for a sense of security to candi of 
them. 


Scott says in his diagnosis: 


The emotional difficulties and behavior troubles of 
young people are indications that they are “starved” as 
regards one or both of the primary human needs. Mainly 
it is both, for lack of affection nearly always goes with 
lack of interest or the parents’ putting their own inter- 
ests and emotional needs first.® 


Willing Workers Are Not Always the 
Desirable Ones 


What about the qualifications of the person who 
assumes the responsibility to help a young person? 
It would be difficult to have an accurate check on 
that person’s character. Not all ministers, Sunday 
School teachers, scout leaders, and public school 
teachers are suitable for sponsorship responsibil- 
ities. Neither are all civic club leaders who spon- 
sor youth groups. The stories of some of our youth 
bear testimony to that. A frustrated young per- 
son would be better off to have no sponsor than to 
have one who used him as a blind for recklessness, 
gambling, or perhaps sexual indulgences. In des- 
cribing the older woman who posed as her bene- 
factor, one young girl said: “I felt that I was 
chaperoning her!” 

My observations have not led to a happy con- 
clusion. While I would not say unequivocally that 
all juvenile delinquency is caused by delinquent 
parents, I am convinced that it is caused by the 
carelessness and delinquency of adults generally. 
Whenever a community or state has become suffi- 
ciently interested in any project, it has usually 
done something about it. 


Recommendations for Communities 


Studies of Deutsch® and Abrahamsen’ have re- 
vealed enough common behavior patterns among 
the delinquents to enable society to take a few 
definite steps in the right direction. The great 
numbers of troublemakers are found in poor ur- 
ban sections. If we double our educational efforts 
there, part of the lack of background could be 
compensated for. Tendencies show up early in life, 
frequently with children whose growth seems ar- 
rested. A teacher given sufficient time could guide 
a little one over that period of inferiority through 
the awkward period where his growth is in sudden 
spurts and muscular coordination seems non- 
existent. 

Our knowledge to date about delinquent behav- 
ior would seem to justify, from a teacher’s point 
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of view, the following conclusions about its pre- 
vention and control. 

- First, people must be told that failure to under- 
stand a child bears no stigma, but that failure to 
seek help does. 

Second, the importance of the delicate task en- 
trusted to teachers in the first three grades should 
be recognized. The teachers should be given the 
help and guidance of specialists in behavior. 

Third, whenever feasible, older people should 
be encouraged to sponsor the children who are 
having difficulties. There is no substitute for at- 
tention and affection. 

Fourth, each school system needs a dependable 
person to coordinate community or civic plans for 
preventive work. 

Perhaps where funds are not available for suffi- 
cient teaching staff, there are parents, church 
workers, or civic club members who could line up 
volunteers for playground duty, or a 15-minute 
song or reading period, to give teachers at least 
a break in a day where responsibility never ends. 

Human beings are but mirrors reflecting their 
various environments. Patience, dependability, 
and love are requisites for making people of any 
age work happily together. Our schools present the 
longest single environment to which our young 
citizens are exposed. We may not always be able 
to render help in the home situation but we can 
bend every effort to provide a school environment 
that will be a stimulus and a challenge to all who 
are a part of it. 

As has been said, education is the slowest and 
least spectacular of all the tools of democracy. Its 
absence is also the most keenly felt and extrava- 
gantly paid for. The education of the very young 
especially should rest in the hands of the most se- 
cure and best trained of our citizenry. Many of 
our public-minded citizens have advocated a Boys’ 
Town for every state. But money and politics have 


8 Dudley Miles and Robert C. Pooley, “Your Gifts,” Literature and 
Life ‘n America. Atlanta: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1948, p. 680. 


never purchased love. Perhaps a careful reading 
of DuBose Heyward’s poem, “Your Gifts,” would 
help us to understand a little boy’s needs. When 
Heyward was only 2 years old, his father was 
killed in an accident. This tribute to his mother 
faithfully pictures the childhood of the author. 
Through the author’s lines we see the need of 
little ones for the guiding adult hand. 


You could not give me toys in those bleak 
days; 

So when my playmates proudly boasted 
theirs, 

You caught me to the shelter of your arms, 

And taught me how to laugh away my tears. 

Having no books, you sang a shining word 

Into my open palm and closed it tight, 

And some far God of little children heard, 

And gave you of His best for my delight. 

So, when the neighbors’ children shouted by, 

Their hired nursemaids herding them like 
sheep ; 

Then, that old dauntless look of yours would 
leap, 

And, leading me beneath the western skies, 

You woke their mirrored glory in my eyes. 

And there were nights; do you remember 
still? 

Forgetting playthings we could never buy, 

We journeyed out beyond the farthest hill, 

Adventuring along the evening’ sky; 

And you would teach the meaning of the 


stars. 

Not the dull purpose vaguely guessed by 
sages, 

And catalogued in musty  study-books. 


But wild, fantastic legends of lost ages, 

That none but their Creator ever knew, 

And that He whispered only once to one 

Frai!, lonely mother—and that mother— 
you.® 


The responsibility for preventing delinquency rests on everyone in the 
community, not just on the schools or the parents or the social agencies. 
Everyone, including you, must do his share if we are to do away with this 
serious problem. The less juvenile delinquency there is, the better life will 
be for all of us. We will have better homes, schools, towns, and cities; even 
a better nation and a better world. 

—RUTH STRANG in Facts About Juvenile Delinquency 
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The Academic School Experience of the 
Training School Student 


By ERWIN SCHEPSES 
Director of Social Service, New York State Training School for Boys, Warwick 


and its underlying philosophy have been dis- 

cussed lucidly and extensively in recent ar- 
ticles by Leonard! and Papanek.? We are con- 
cerned here with one aspect of the training school 
student’s experience, namely, academic school be- 
fore, during, and after institutionalization. Our 
discussion is based on data obtained at the New 
York State Training School for Boys, Warwick, 
New York, relating to a group of 93 boys who 
were released from the institution from June to 
December 1951. These boys had, of course, been 
in school in the community before coming to the 
Training School. They were exposed to an aca- 
demic program while at the institution, and when 
they returned to the community, their aftercare 
plan as conceived at the time of release was to at- 
tend school again. 

The New York State Training School for Boys, 
known as Warwick, admits delinquent boys be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 16 on court commitment. 
The majority of the boys come from New York 
City and a small minority, 1 to 2 percent, from 
Orange County where the school is located. The 
record material on which this study is based con- 
sists of a social history, clinical reports, medical, 
psychological, and psychiatric information, and 
reports from all people who work with the boys 
in the program—house parents, teachers, voca- 
tional instructors, and boy supervisors. In addi- 
tion, there is material on a boy’s adjustment while 
he is under the supervision of the aftercare de- 
partment of the Training School, such as chrono- 
logical reports concerning interviews of the boy’s 
social worker with him, reports on dealings with 
school authorities, and, in particular, a detailed re- 
port of the social worker on the boy’s community 
adjustment, if and when he has been returned to 
the Training School. 


Yan GENERAL PROGRAM of the training school 
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School Maladjustment Common to Delinquents 


Maladjustment in school, as is well known, is 
rather common among delinquent children and the 
most frequent expression of this maladjustment is 
truancy.’ In the cases studied by us, almost two- 
thirds of the boys had a history of truancy, and in 
more than half of the cases the truancy was severe 
in the sense that the boys were absent from school 
without excuse for at least half of the total school 
period preceding their admission to the Training 
School, or even chronically. Besides, there was a 
history of maladjustment in the classroom in more 
than 50 percent of the cases, either in addition to 
truancy or without it. Manifestations of this mal- 
adjustment included day-dreaming, indifference 
to doing school work, clowning, and other annoy- 
ing attention-getting behavior, sex play overag- 
gressiveness, and open assaults against teachers 
of classmates, with or without weapons. 

General retardation in all academic subjects 
was the unavoidable result of the unhappy school 
experiences of our youngsters while they were in 
the community. Our record material is explicit on 
the reading level of all but five boys at the time of 
their admission. Tests on admission show that less © 
than 20 percent of the boys had reached the 6th 
grade level or proceeded beyond it in reading. 
More than 15 percent were complete nonreaders, 
and the reading level of an additional 20 percent 
was below the 3rd grade. To all practical intents 
and purposes, more than one-third of the boys 
were nonreaders at the time of their admission. 


Sc.ool Program at the Training School 


The Training School, then, is confronted with 
the problem of devising a program for boys to 
whom school in their respective communities, as 
a rule, has been a frustrating experience; who 
have a profound dislike for school, expressed 
either by withdrawal — truancy — or aggression; 
and who, as a result, are severely retarded in aca- 
demic subjects. The New York State Training 
School for Boys has tried to tackle this problem 
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by the following diagnostic and treatment meas- 
ures. 

Boys newly arriving at the Training School are 
placed in a reception unit for a period of 2 weeks 
which, unfortunately, under pressure of high in- 
take frequently has to be shortened to 1 week. 
During this time, the boys are seen by the resident 
psychiatrist, and by the supervisor of the case- 
work unit at the Training School. The resident 
psychologist gives them a series of tests to estab- 
lish their intelligence and their academic achieve- 
ment level and to evaluate their personality 
makeup. The three persons just mentioned meet 
in order to formulate an initial study which con- 
tains factual material, such as medical and psy- 
chological data, a brief statement of the immedi- 
ate cause of the boy’s commitment, a clinical re- 
port on the boy’s reaction toward his problems, 
a tentative diagnosis, and treatment suggestions. 
This initial study serves as a guide to the depart- 
ments of the Training School which are directly 
responsible for the treatment program of the stu- 
dents, such as home life, education, and recreation. 
The department of education, with which we are 
concerned, operates an academic school which, at 
the period covered by this report, had a number 
of all-day and half-day classes.* In order to avoid 
' misunderstanding, it may be mentioned that the 
Training School does not operate a vocational 
school program. The so-called vocational assign- 
ments give boys a taste of skilled shopwork but 
this is not the equivalent of a vocational high 
school in the community. Younger boys up to the 
age of 14 formerly were placed in all-day school 
as a rule. Older boys would attend a half-day class 
and would be given a vocational or work assign- 
ment for the other half of the day. Boys over 16 
do not have to attend school and since their after- 
care plan does not involve school attendance, they 
are not considered in this discussion. Young boys 
whose attention span was too short for all-day 
school would spend a half day in one of the two 
occupational therapy shops of the Training School 
where, without being forced to achieve, they could 
give vent to their aggressiveness or playfulness. 

Classes are usually formed on the basis of the 
reading level of the students though other factors, 
such as age, size, emotional stability, and the pos- 
sibility of establishing a relationship between a 
specific student and a particular teacher, are taken 

* At present the Training School experiments with a half-day school 
proz:am for all boys. This was done in order to give more boys an op- 
portunity of attend’ng academic school. Test results showed that boys 


who had attended half-day classes progressed as well as those who had 
been in school all day. 
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into consideration. Every attempt is made to keep 
the classes as small as possible. Experience has 
shown that the number of students of this type 
should not exceed 12. Unfortunately, overcrowded 
conditions at the Training School and an insuffi- 
cient number of teachers, make it frequently nec- 
essary to place a higher number, occasionally 16. 
to 18 students, in one class. For nonreaders there 
are two remedial reading teachers for individual 
instruction, though one of them may have to sub- 
stitute in a classroom and is, therefore, not avail- 
able at all times. 

In the classroom the Training School student 
meets with a friendly, noncompetitive atmosphere. 
Though ample time is devoted to the teaching of 
all school subjects, and in particular to reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic, there is no definite curri- 
culum, and the emphasis is on social adjustment 
rather than on academic achievement. Group dis- 
cussions on the boys’ everyday problems, as well 
as on current events, hobby work, sports activi- 
ties, library hours, add variety to the academic 
schoolday. It is recognized that almost invariably 
personality disturbances lie at the root of the 
boy’s unhappy school experiences, and though the 
academic school as such cannot solve the emotional 
problems of the students, at least it can be helpful 
in teaching them how to get along with others, 
with adult persons in authority, as well as with 
fellow pupils. 


Response to Training School Program 


The response of the boy to this kind of program 
is shown in reports of the teachers submitted to 
committees, which are to evaluate a boy’s pro- 
gress, and in the results of achievement tests given 
twice a year. The teachers’ reports stress the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward academic work; they con- 
tain some remarks about the boy’s relationship 
with the teacher, his acceptance of or resistance to 
authority, and, in a number of instances, there is 
also some reference to the boy’s relationship with 
other students. In more than 50 percent of the 93 
cases studied, the teachers have expressed consid- 
erable satisfaction with the boys’ willingness to 
learn, their interest in academic subjects, and the 
progress made by them. Less than one-third of the 
boys have a “fair” attitude toward academic work. 
They are the ones who cooperate with some prod- 
ding, without being particularly enthusiastic 
about school work. Less than one-fourth are de- 
cribed as poor students who either openly resisted 
any activity of an academic nature or showed com- 
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plete indifference toward it. Reports on classroom 
behavior indicate that no more than one-fifth of 
the students continued to have difficulties either 
with their teachers or with their classmates or 
with both. 

Test results are particularly impressive as far 
as the reading level of the boys is concerned. The 
proportion cf completely illiterate boys decreased 
from 15 percent to 2 percent, and the number of 
boys who were able to read below the third grade 
level only went down from more than one-third 
to less than one-fifth. 

Thus, we have, generally speaking, the picture 
of a group of boys who, after maladjustment in 
community schools, expressed either by truancy 
or by defiant or otherwise noncooperative behavior 
in the classroom, respond well to the academic 
program of the Training School with its tendency 
toward individualization, social adjustment, and 
noncompetitiveness. There is, on the whole, inter- 
est in, or at least acceptance of, academic work; 
there is an ability to accept the teacher’s authority 
and to get along with classmates; and there is 
some progress shown in reading and probably in 
other academic subjects. The important question, 
of course, is whether there is any carryover of the 
boys’ attitude toward school as seemingly devel- 
oped at the Training School, after their release 
and return to school in the community. 


Community School Placement 


For a better understanding of the situation, it 
should be pointed out that the Board of Education 
of the City of New York and the Training School 
have developed a definite plan for placing boys 
again in public schools following a period of insti- 
tutionalization. The Training School prepares a 
form containing pertinent information on the boy, 
such as test results; academic, vocational, and 
other interests; and attitude toward school, fellow 
pupils, and family. This material is sent to repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Education who are in 
charge of various kinds of school placements— 
elementary, junior high school, academic or voca- 
tional high school—and a school placement is 
worked out in consultation with the Training 
School’s aftercare worker before the boy is re- 
leased. After a school has been designated, the so- 
cial worker will take the boy to the principal’s 
office and introduce him to the principal and, in 
many instances, to the guidance counselor. Except 
for a few isolated occurrences, this whole method 
has worked very well, particularly because the 
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boys are received with warmth and understand- 
ing. Guidance counselors have gone out of their 
way to devise special programs for former Train- 
ing School students to meet their specific needs. 

Despite the generally helpful attitude of the 
community school, the boys’ reaction toward 
school in the community, as expressed either in 
the regularity of their attendance or in their 
classroom conduct, has been far from satisfactory. 
Of the 93 boys studied, 45, or almost 50 percent, 
once again truanted from school after their re- 
lease from the Training School. Forty of the group 
of 93 had to be returned for continuation of treat- 
ment at the institution. It is interesting to note 
that only 25 of the returned boys had become in- 
volved in some overt antisocial act, such as steal- 
ing or assault. Eight came back just because they 
truanted excessively, and in 7 cases the family 
situation made it advisable to remove the boys 
once again from their homes for a certain period 
until a placement with other relatives or in a fos- 
ter home could be worked out. Reports on these 
boys which are somewhat more explicit than on 
those who did not come back, provide the follow- 
ing details: 

Twenty-six of the returned boys (65 percent) 
had a history of truancy which, in 24 cases, was 
very severe or chronic. It is particularly note- 
worthy that truancy began almost immediately in 
the great majority of these cases. Nineteen of the 
26 did not survive the first month after reenroll- 
ment in a community school, 2 more began to tru- 
ant somewhat later but before the first term was 
over, only 5 managed to attend school throughout 
one term. 

Here again we find maladjustment in the class- 
room either in addition to truancy or without it. 
Reports on 13 of the 40 returned boys, a little less 
than one-third, mention indifference to classwork, 
excessive lateness, cutting classes, aggressive be- 
havior toward teachers and fellow students, and 
other forms of deviant behavior. It will be remem- 
bered that when the boys originally came to the 
Training School, more than 50 percent had such 
a history of maladjustment in the school situation. 
The percentage of boys misbehaving in the class- 
room among our returned boys would, in all préb- 
ability, be much higher if they had attended school 
with greater regularity. Actually they appeared in 
the classroom so infrequently that their reaction 
toward classroom activities did not become a mat- 
ter of record. 


It has to be emphasized that the percentage of 
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boys returned to the Training School is not the im- 
portany factor from the point of view of this 
paper.’The Training School considers release of a 
boy to the community, either to his own home or 
to a foster home, under the aftercare of its social 
service department, as part of a continuous pro- 
gram. Frequently, such a change may be indicated 
because at a certain stage the boy has reached the 
saturation point and does not respond to the 
Training School program any longer. In cases like 
these, return to the institution, after the boy has 
been in the community for a shorter or longer 
period, is anticipated and considered a new phase 
of the overall treatment program. In other words, 
the Training School does not look upon release as 
something final. Placement under aftercare is one 
of our resources within a flexible program, and if 
it appears to be of insufficient treatment value, 
and if the Training School has something better 
to offer, the boy is returned. 

What really and very definitely concerns us here 
is the fact that a high percentage of the boys re- 
leased to the community once again did not adjust 
in the community school in spite of the fact that 
there was an appreciable response to the academic 
program of the Training School. 


Factors Influencing Adjustment 


In passing, it may be mentioned that certain 
factors which possibly might influence a boy’s ad- 
justment in the community upon his release, such 
as age at the time of return to the community or 
length of stay at the institution, have proved to be 
of inconclusive effect, generally speaking. It has to 
be pointed out, however, that boys released from 
the Training School at a very young age, under 
1414, obviously had a less favorable chance for 
keeping out of further difficulties than boys who 
left the institution at a slightly more mature age, 
and that the very large majority of these young 
boys found it particularly difficult to cope with a 
public school situation in the community. The poor 
showing of the very young group is easily ex- 
plained by the fact that a boy is seldom committed 
to the Training School at the early age of 12 or 13 
unless there is serious pathology—psychologically 
or socially—to begin with. This pathology will 
continue to assert itself for some time. On the 
basis of our experiences at the Training School, 
we are inclined to believe that 1414 to 15, or 
slightly over, is the most propitious age to return 
a boy from the Training School to school in the 
community. 
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With regard to length of stay at the Training 
School, our material seems to show that a longer 
stay at the Training School has a stabilizing in- 
fluence as far as community school adjustment of 
a released boy is concerned. Unfortunately, a good 
adjustment in a community school does not always 
coincide with a good overall adjustment. 

From the foregoing discussion, the following 
facts emerge: 

“1. A high percentage of the boys admitted to 
the Training School have a history of truancy or 
other maladjustment in the community school. 

2. While at the Training School the great ma- 
jority of these boys make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the academic school program conducted 
at the institution. 

3. After the return to the community a very 
sizeable number of the boys again fail in the com- 
munity school. 

The obvious question, therefore, arises whether 
the academic school program of the Training 
School could be improved in a way to prepare the 
student better for a community school, or whether, 
on the other hand, community school programs 
could be devised which would meet the needs of 
this type of student in a more effective fashion. 

It is, of course, understood that the boys’ reac- 
tion to school is a result of many influences, and 
that emotional difficulties frequently are at the 
root of a boy’s maladjustment, or at least a con- 
tributing factor. Ideally, it should be one of the 
goals of a Training School to help a boy solve his 
emotional problems but very few institutions are 
sufficiently staffed with psychiatrists, social work- 
ers, psychologists, or group therapists to even 
tackle this problem. What any Training School can 
do is to provide a friendly climate and an under- 
standing approach which will help the boys to les- 
sen their hostility against the adult world, to gain 
more inner security and greater self-confidence, 
and to strengthen their character. How the New 
York State Training School attempts to do this in 
the academic area has been described above. For 
a discussion of a Training School which is best 
prepared to meet the challenge of rehabilitating 
the delinquent boy, we may refer to the articles 
of Leonard and Papanek mentioned earlier. 


Development of Standards 


But aside from the problems of emotional dis- 
turbances, we now seem to begin to recognize that 
dealing with delinquency involves the question of 
standards no less than that of personality difficul- 
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ties. The Berkshire International Forum of 1951 
has stated that problems of delinquency develop 
less from inner conflict, as in the psychoneurotic, 
than from the failure to develop adequate inhibi- 
tions or socialization, or from learning delinquent 
behavior in group situations.® Consequently, creat- 
ing inhibitions, “socializing” the child obviously 
should be one of the goals of a Training School. In 
other words, the child should be acquainted with 
certain standards; he should learn to accept the 
values cherished by our civilization. This, of 
course, cannot be the direct result of a process of 
maturing and acquiring emotional strength, and 
the learning process cannot take place in a vac- 
uum. What is necessary is conditioning the child 
to certain life situations which he will encounter 
upon his return to the community. The New York 
State Training School for Boys, like other institu- 
tions, recognizes this necessity by granting its stu- 
dents frequent visits, of shorter or longer dura- 
tion, to their homes to which they ultimately will 
return. The results of the academic school experi- 
ence of the boys at the Training School, as indica- 
ted by their adjustment in community schools, 
obviously show that the necessary conditioning 
process, if attempted at all, has been tried with 
inadequate means in the majority of cases. Read- 
justment to community life, and particularly to 
the community school, is in many instances so 
much more difficult because of the amount of se- 
curity the boy has found in the institution.® Espe- 
cially the sudden transition from a permissive 
classroom atmosphere with little stress on achieve- 
ment, to a highly competitive school situation in 
the community frequently constitutes a threat. As 
we have seen, the reaction to such a threat in 
numerous cases is immediate flight-truancy. 


Making the Transition Painless 


What, then, can the Training School do in order 
to make this transition comparatively painless? It 
should be possible to evolve an academic program 
with this goal in mind. During the first few 
months after a boy’s admission, which may be 
called a period of convalescence, it may be neces- 
sary to emphasize permissiveness and to deem- 
phasize achievement; but gradually, the academic 
program should be more and more demanding, 
and more and more similar to the one which the 


5 See the Comparative Survey on Juvenile Delinquency, Part 1, North 
merica, prepared by Paul W. Tappan for the United Nations, New 
York, 1952, pp. 108-114. 
® David Chrystal, “What Keeps Us From Giving Children What We 
Know They’ Need,’ Social Service Review, June 1953, p. 141. 
.In eontradistinction to their lower verbal score, see Sheldon and 
nor Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, p. 204. 
® David Crystal, loc. cit. 
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boy will encounter after his return to the commun- 
ity. Remedial help, especially in reading, and a 
curriculum geared to the needs of the younger boy, 
which makes it unnecessary to interrupt a slow 
healing process by a premature release, would be 
an important aspect of such a program. 

The community school in readmitting the re- 
leased Training School student finds itself in a 
somewhat paradoxical situation. On the one hand 
it is expected that everything will be avoided 
which could be interpreted as discrimination 
against a former Training School student. Fortun- 
ately, the great majority of the New York City 
schools adhere faithfully to this principle. On the 
other hand it is almost unavoidable to devise a 
special program for these boys, due to their tre- 
mendous retardation, their general lack of interest 
in academic subjects, and their predilection for 
manual work. This is done in New York City in 
many instances though not so frequently as we 
would like to see it happen. 

The intelligence of the boys studied by us, as 
sneasured by performance tests, is frequently av- 
erage and better,’ and it should be possible to cap- 
italize upon the abilities shown in this type of test. 
Unfortunately, vocational high schools which 
would appear to be best suited for the needs of 
training school students are very often so demand- 
ing in their academic requirements that placing 
our Training School students with them is impos- 
sible. Furthermore, the community schools should 
make remedial help—especially in reading—avail- 
able to a much larger extent than is done now. At 
any rate, we believe that greater flexibility in ar- . 
ranging school programs for former Training 
School students would hold many more of them in 
school than is now the case. 


Larger Aspects of the Problem 


Generally speaking, we have been dealing here 
with only one aspect of the greater problem of 
continuity of service.® 

The training school is only one link in a long 
chain of influences upon the development of the in- 
stitutionalized child, and if this is understood it 
becomes clear that separation from the training 
school must not be allowed to become another trau- 
matic experience for the student. It is the respon- 
sibility of the training school to prepare the child 
for return to the community as fully as possible, 
and it is the responsibility of the community to ac- 
cept the returning student as a full-fledged. mem- 
ber, without prejudicé and without discrimination. 
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A Life Adjustment Course in a 
Reformatory Setting 


By STANLEY B. ZUCKERMAN, PH.D. 
Clinical Psychologist, Department of Public Welfare, State of Minnesota 


ANY WORKERS in the correctional field have 
Mi observed that the inmates of our reforma- 
tories and prisons in many instances have 
had persistent difficulty in coping with the prob- 
lems of everyday living in our complex world. 
Tense relationships with parents, relatives, sib- 
lings and members of the peer group, vocational 
“drifting,” and lack of realism, planning, and 
economic “common sense” are familiar features 
in institutional records. Frequent notice of these 
difficulties in our caseload at the Youth Conserva- 
tion Commission Reception Center of the Minne- 
sota State Reformatory at St. Cloud gave rise to 
the idea of developing a course through which the 
young men in our care might be helped to deal 
more effectively with people and arrange their 
affairs more sensibly when they returned to their 
communities. Without aiming at personality re- 
construction, we thought that group guidance 
methods could be constructively utilized in classes 
dealing with problems of daily life. 

These ideas were discussed at a staff meeting 
in early 1952 at the Reformatory. A joint project 
of the State Reformatory, the St. Cloud Teachers 
College, and the State’s Youth Conservation Com- 
mission was implemented as a result. Since then a 
Life Adjustment program has been in operation 
at the Reception Center to which young men of 16 
to 21 years are committed by district courts for 
a period of diagnostic evaluation.* 


How the Course Operates 


The Life Adjustment Course is taught by sen- 
iors and graduate students who attend the near- 
by State Teachers College. The young men selected 
as teachers are carefully screened: for the most 
part they are students who have done practice 
teaching previously. Efforts are made to choose 
student teachers for the program who plan on 

* The warm interest and support of the program by President George 
Budd of the St. Cloud State Teachers College and Superintendent Carl 
Jackson of the Minnesota Reformatory deserve special acknowledgement. 
Among the college faculty members, the contribution of Mr. Fred Men- 
ninga was particularly helpful. Credit is also due Mr. Mel Janski of 


the Youth Conservation Commission, and esp ially the student ‘Ss 
from the college who gave so generously of their time and energy. 


1 Available from Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 


careers in such fields as guidance, psychology, and 
social work, rather than young men interested 
exclusively in teaching academic subjects. These 
placements usually last one college quarter. 

Classes are held 5 days weekly and are roughly 
50 minutes in duration. For much of the 2 years 
or so during which the program has operated, 
three young men came from the college to serve 
as teachers. With an average Reception Center 
population of 50, there are usually no more than 
17 students in each class. This size of the group 
allows for a maximum participation by each stu- 
dent and individualization of instruction. Since 
the courses have been of relatively short duration 
—lasting from 6 to 12 weeks—the small class size 
has served to compensate slightly for the fact that 
contact between students and teachers has been 
limited in respect to time. Although guard per- 
sonnel have not always been favorably disposed 
to the idea, the class atmosphere has been largely 
informal, despite the fixed seat arrangement in 
the classrooms available. 

The basic text materials tie in neatly with the 
general outline of the program. As many regular 
textbooks would be entirely too difficult for young 
offenders, most of whom have reading and sub- 
ject disabilities, a series of pamphlets has been 
used. These booklets, known as the Life Adjust- 
ment series, cover such topics as Discovering Your 
Real Interests, Growing Up Socially, How To Live 
With Parents, Making and Keeping Friends, Un- 
derstanding Sex, and Money and You,' and seem 
to meet the needs of the readers as they were pre- 
pared by experts in an interesting manner with 
ease of comprehension in mind. Even so, getting 
some of the young men (especially those weakest 
in school skills) to read the pamphlets has con- 
tinued to be a problem. In addition to the booklets, 
current materials from newspapers and period- 
icals also have been introduced along with inform- 
ation obtained by the teachers from college 
sources. 
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Partly as a motivational device, 16mm. instruc- 
tional soundfilms have been used from time to 
time. Among others, a movie dealing with mar- 
riage and another on budgeting were well re- 
ceived. Additional films on such subjects as voca- 
tional selection and sex education are planned for 
later integration into the program. Along with 
movies, in part for motivation and part as an in- 
structional lead, several standardized tests( in- 
cluding interest questionnaires) and a few spec- 
ially prepared pretests have been used. These pre- 
tests have made it possible to assess such progress 
as might have occurred during the program, par- 
ticularly when used in connection with tests at a 
later point. However, tests of subject matter 
achievement have been used sparingly partly to 
avoid undue emphasis on mastery of content and 
partly because of the heterogeneity of the pupils 
in verbal skills. Among the pretests used success- 
fully were one on keeping physically fit, one on 
family problems, and another on vocations. 

One way in which a pretest opened up an avenue 
for group discussion was reflected in a unit on 
“Choosing a Vocation.” Before this unit was be- 
gun, a series of questions was put to the group, 
including: “How much money do you expect to 
earn when you are released from the institution?” 
The range of responses was from approximately 
$100 to $700 a month. The average estimate of 
slightly above $100 a week for a group of young 
men lacking in vocational skills gave the instruc- 
tors a good opening for preparing the group to 
think more realistically about its prospects on the 
labor market. 

To afford an idea of the course content, some of 
the subjects covered will be mentioned briefly. 
During the past 2 years, the sequence of topics has 
varied somewhat, but the three instructors usually 
follow a parallel course outline. Most recently, the 
first unit of instruction focused on “Understand- 
ing Yourself.” This theme fosters insight into 
intellectual and physical limitations and considers 
questions on how to keep in good health. The use 
of alcohol and of narcotics—the former a frequent 
problem with the reformatory population—is dis- 
cussed, too. 

A second unit deals with relations with other 
people, including such topics as dating, sex, mar- 


riage and family relations, and getting along with 


friends and acquaintances. Dating is a theme of 
special interest for the young men in the classes 
among whom there is a wide range of sophistica- 
tion. Some are boys reared in rather isolated rural 
environments who, at the age of 17 or so, have had 


little contact with girls. Others are young men 
who grew up in a quite different milieu and have 
had considerable precocious heterosexual exper- — 
ience. In this unit relationships with parents and 
relatives, and with members of the peer group, 
are discussed also. 

Career planning is the theme of the third major 
unit of the curriculum. Such topics as discovering 
interests, vocational assets and liabilities, and 
choosing a career are covered. The world of work 
in general is discussed, and such pertinent ques- 
tions as how to find a job, how to keep a job, and 
the use of public employment services as opposed 
to “slave markets” also are reviewed. 

Before the course is concluded other subjects 
are treated, including the handling and budgeting 
of money and the use of leisure time. Under mis- 
cellaneous topics, students are given guidance on 
the use of state and social agencies including wel- 
fare services and rehabilitation agencies. Ques- 
tions dealing with adjustment while on parole, 
finding a place to live, responsibilities as a citizen, 
as well as a general philosophy of life, also come 
up for group consideration. 

The method of presentation stresses discussion 
rather than lectures by the instructor. Even 
though some of the subjects treated parallel the 
content of group psychotherapy, and even though 
some of the techniques border on the psycho- 
therapeutic, the program is not considered to 
be one of group therapy. Actually, the size of the 
groups is too large, and the interrelationships of 
group members among themselves and with the 
leader differ somewhat from those in therapeutic 
groups. The approach is frankly more didactic. Al- 
though a constructive group experience, and de- 
spite points of resemblance, the program was con- 
ceived as another tool which could be used along 
with group psychotherapy in the rehabilitation 
process. 


Student Response 


When the program was begun—when first ru- 
mors about it began to circulate through the 
“grapevine” of the St. Cloud Reformatory—there 
was an attitude of skepticism almost approaching 
hostility at the idea of being “forced” to attend 
class for about an hour a day. This was partly an 
outgrowth of the fact that the prospective stu- 
dents expected just another period of academic 
instruction. This reaction was somewhat to be ex- 
pected since so many of the young men had had 


- experiences of failure earlier in their own school 


careers. However, the students have come to be 
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favorably disposed to the Life Adjustment classes. 
Not only do they look on the sessions as an added 
activity, but they welcome the opportunity for 
self-expression and seem receptive to the content 
of the course. 


Staff Reaction 


The resident professional staff members of the 
Reformatory as well as of the Youth Conservation 
Commission have been very pleased with this ex- 
periment in Life Adjustment. Generally, the cali- 
ber of the instructional personnel has been good, 
and the teachers have approached their tasks with 
energy and a sense of responsibility. It has been 
encouraging, also, to observe some change in at- 
titude on the part of the students which from time 
to time seemed to be attributable to exposure to 
Life Adjustment. 

One of the especially valuable features of the 
program has been the opportunity for daily obser- 
vation by the instructors which has contributed 
useful information about each student. The data 
so obtained are written up by the teachers in the 
form of observation reports at the end of the 
course. These reports have been based on daily 
contacts and usually have complemented material 
derived from the dormitory recreation program 
and observations by the clinical staff in casework 
interviews and through psychological testing. 
Day-to-day questions about individual class mem- 
bers in informal discussions with the clinical staff 
members have added further to the understanding 
of each individual. In addition, having student in- 
structors in the unit asking questions has been a 
stimulant to the professional staff. 


College Reaction 


The program has operated under the supervi- 
sion and scrutiny of the faculty of the Teachers 
College. One supervisor of student teaching has 
visited regularly and other members of the edu- 
cation and social sciences departments have kept 
in close touch. The attitude of the the college staff 
toward the project has been quite cordial since it 
was felt that the student teachers were deriving 
considerable benefit from this specialized type of 
teaching experience with an experimental curri- 
culum and groups of problem students. In addi- 
tion, the instructors have profited from daily con- 
tact and discussions with members of the clinical 
team. The reaction of the college faculty finds 
tangible expression in the fact that academic 
credit is awarded for this experience and super- 
visory time has been invested in the program. One 


supervisor even has occasionally taught sessions 
of the course. 

The reaction of the seniors and graduate stu- 
dents who have participated is positive, too. Some 
of the student teachers have given unsparingly of 
their time to make the Life Adjustment program 
a success. Others have shown a heightened inter- 
est in their chosen field in part as a result of the 
opportunity for observation and additional train- 
ing afforded during their time in the project. The 
interest of the student body of the Teachers Col- 
lege has found reflection in inquiries and applica- 
tions for the placement. 


Projected Improvements 


Experience with the Life Adjustment program 
has pointed out several ways in which it can be 
improved. Although somewhat limited by the 
length of time the young men spend in the Recep- 
tion Center for diagnostic observation, an increase 
in the duration of the course seemed indicated. 
Originally the course was offered for a 6-week 
period, and on one occasion it was extended to 8 
weeks. More recently the course was presented in 
two parts of 6 weeks each. A subject as broad as 
Life Adjustment has material enough and cer- 
tainly warrants thorough treatment. Applied else- 
where, Life Adjustment could easily be taught 
daily for a period of 13 weeks, a full semester, or 
even a whole year. 

Some improvement might accrue by using grad- 
uate students exclusively as instructional person- 
nel. This point has not been resolved and is more 
contingent on the supply of student teachers avail- 
able at the St. Cloud Teachers College. The recent 
extension of the college program to the graduate 
level of instruction is helpful in that it makes 
available a pool of teachers who are even more 
mature and have richer backgrounds. Moreover, 
a longer range recruitment policy coupled with an 
arrangement for prospective teachers to observe 
the program in advance should prove advanta- 
geous. The course might be strengthened, further, 
by additional attention to instructional methods 
including the more effective integration of movies, 
visual aids, and other motivational devices. Closer 
collaboration between student teachers and clin- 
ical staff members also should yield worthwhile 
results. 


Conclusions 
Those of us who have worked on the project are 
convinced that Life Adjustment is highly suitable 
for widespread extension beyond the walls of the 


ple are exposed to the content and methods of Life 
Adjustment in the final year of the elementary 
schools and in the junior and senior high schools, 
perhaps fewer of them would fail to get along in 
the community. Of course, the content and ap- 
proach, which draw heavily on group guidance 
techniques, require special professional prepara- 
tion and personal qualities on the part of the 
teachers. Yet there are surely many instructors 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Psychiatrists in Administration of Criminal Justice,” by 
Dr. Henry A. Davidson (May-June 1954). This is a compre- 
hensive, down-to-earth approach. Dr. Davidson’s article 
may be considered under the following categories: (1) 
What does a judge expect of the psychiatrist? (2) What 
does the psychiatrist expect of the judge and its correlate: 
(1) What should the judge expect of the psychiatrist? (2) 
What should the psychiatrist expect of the judge? 

Judges often feel, according to the author, that psy- 
chiatrists are not much help to them and misinformed 
psychiatrists feel that jurists are Philistines when it comes 
to understanding the mind. It is axiomatic that we are 
disappointed in accordance with our expectations and it 
is, therefore, imperative that judges, lawyers and psy- 
chiatrists must develop a better understanding of what 
they have a right to expect on their mutual levels of re- 
sponsibilities and performance before psychiatry can be- 
come an effective aid in the administration of the criminal 
law. Judges and lawyers frequently think of psychiatry 
in terms of the established sciences and expect a degree 
of definiteness, a form of fact finding which will be final 
and conclusive. Established sciences, as for example 
chemistry, have over many centuries passed from the ab- 
stract stage to the concrete. Psychiatry is now and will 
continue for many years, except in limited areas, in the 
abstract stage. Judges and lawyers who expect, and psy- 
chiatrists who present opinions as facts, are doomed to be 
disillusioned. In chemistry a mixture of silver nitrate and 
sodium chloride will consistently lead to a precipitate of 
silver chloride but it is difficult to determine as a fact that 
a mixture of this personality and that personality will 
consistently lead to a predicted result. 

Competent psychiatrists ayoid court testimony because 
their level of competence is misunderstood and they find 
themselves goaded into squaring their opinions with legal- 
ities, concepts of justice and administration of the law. 
Under such circumstances, a psychiatrist finds himself 
embarrassed, is conscious of fostering an adverse public 
opinion of his science and, therefore, is reluctant to testify. 
The courtroom should not be made a forum for pedagogy. 
Displays of learning are vulnerable. The author states a 
case in which the psychiatrist was compelled to testify a 
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reformatory. We believe that if more young peo- . 
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in the schools today who would be suitable to teach 
this type of material. Moreover, teacher-prepar- 
ing institutions should be able to offer training in 
methods of teaching such courses just as students 
now are prepared to instruct the conventional sub- 
jects of the curriculum. It is hoped that these ex- 
periences with Life Adjustment will encourage . 
administrators and educators in other settings 
to move more vigorously to develop similar pro- 
grams. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


definite Yes! to the defendant’s responsibility for his acts 
and further compelled to give a definite No! to the matter 
of responsibility of the defendant on a single day. Both 
answers were scientifically accurate. 

A boy wanders over the country, picks up a ride, the 
car stops for a red light, he beats up the driver for re- 
fusing to take him all the way. He tells his cellmates that 
he hates rich people who own cars, he has never worked, 
only suckers work, life is dog eat dog, and he would beat 
others before they would beat him. The doctor assuming 
that this was the complete picture, testified that this man 
was a psychopath and that he knew that he was doing 
wrong. On cross examination he was told to assume that 
the boy communicated with God, had been diagnosed as 
schizophrenia, that he beat the driver because the red 
light which was reflected in the driver’s face proved that 
he was a Communist and that he, the boy, had a divine 
mission to exterminate it. Of course, it follows that this 
is insanity in the medical as well as the legal sense and 
that the individual belongs in a hospital and not in a 
prison. 

The author advocates the use of the hypothetical ques- - 
tion where the psychiatrist is to testify in open court. This 
question would consist of a series of assumptions, imper- 
sonal in their nature, and based on all the known factors 
in the case. Then and then only can a competent and help- 
ful opinion be expressed which will aid the court in ascer- 
taining and determining the truth. 

Under a subtitle, “What a Psychiatrist Cannot Do,” the 
author points out the different roles of a psychiatrist as a 
witness and the psychiatrist as a teacher. A psychiatrist 
cannot be expected to cure a criminal. Law-breakers have 
been subjected to intensive psychotherapy and sometimes 
brilliant results have been reported. But this is compara- 
tively rare. It is doubtful if today a man with a tendency 
to forge checks, engage in homosexual practices, perpetrate 
assaults, pass counterfeit money, or use the mails to de- 
fraud is going to be cured of that tendency by a course 
in psychotherapy. Psychiatry has enough trouble relieving 
patients whose emotional conflicts convert into clinical 
symptoms. It has not had much success with those whose 
emotional conflicts convert into antisocial behavior. 

Psychiatrie and legalistic jargon creates barriers to an 
intelligent appraisal of testimony or findings of a psychi- 
atrist. Judges, lawyers and psychiatrists can profit by 
semantics, so that meanings of terms peculiar to the usage 
in their profession will be clear in other words so that 
each may understand each other’s language. To the psy- 
chiatrist the word “hysteria” suggests blindness or paral- 
ysis; to the jury it suggests a temper tantrum. To the 
layman the word “anxiety” means that the patient wants 
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to prove something, whereas to the psychiatrist it means 
an unconsciously rooted fear. Psychiatrists generally agree 
that a psychopath is not insane. To the jury nothing is 
more obvious than that a psychopath is a refugee from a 
psychopathic ward and he is, therefore, insane. Words 
such as maniac, adjustment, catharsis, analysis, anxiety, 
have general English meaning apart from their technical 
meaning in psychiatry. When the judge asks whether the 
offender was “capable of knowing” whether his act was 
“wrong” and whether the offender knew the “quality of 
his act,” he is thinking in terms of legality. The psychi- 
atrist thinks of these terms in shades and degrees depend- 
ing on whether the mental state is one of neurosis or psy- 
chosis, or part of rage reaction incident to a normal person. 
The psychiatrist stultifies his role if he allows such mis- 
understandings to develop by default. Judges and lawyers 
are often impatient with psychiatrists because they cannot 
give crisp, blunt, unequivocal answers and seem to be a 
bit unsure. These disagreements make you suspect that 
psychiatry is not an exact science and in that you are 
right. It should be remembered that even the Supreme 
Court disagreed about the we meaning of words written 
by other men. The final disposition of an offender rests 
with the judge. 

When a well intentioned psychiatrist becomes emotion- 
ally involved in his findings and loses his objectivity, there 
occurs a clash of prerogatives which must be avoided and 
when a judge abrogates his prerogative and sentences 
solely on the basis of the psychiatrist’s findings, psychiatry 
becomes a hindrance rather than an aid to the administra- 
tion of the law. Psychiatry, as a science, has progressed, 
with all its shortcomings, on a geometric ratio as compared 
to some of the established sciences, and its potentialities 
for service to mankind have not even been remotely real- 
ized. However, it should not be oversold. Its limitations in 
the area of criminal law enforcement should be empha- 
sized. It suffers more by its enthusiasts than by its critics. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“Personality Structure of Alcoholics in Outpatient Psy- 
chotherapy,” by Earl S. Schaefer (June 1954). There is great 
disagreement concerning the etiology and psychodynamics 
of alcoholism and the personality structure of alcholics, 
but the conviction is growing that, prior to the develop- 
ment of alcoholism, there is no such thing as an “alcoholic 
personality.” An increasing majority of professional opin- 
ion holds that alcoholics are a heterogeneous group drawn 
from a larger population subject to various conflicts and 
functional disorders. Many investigations have hypothe- 
sized that, in alcoholics as a group, diversity in personality 
structure will be found despite the common diagnosis of 
alcoholism. However, no classification system as to person- 
ality structure of alcoholics has gained general acceptance. 

On the basis of study of 36 patients in an urban out- 

atient clinic for alcoholics, Mr. Schaefer offers the follow- 
ing classification of alcoholic personality types: (1) A 
schizoid personality, in which we see a comprehensive 
failure in adjustment. Excessive drink may help toward 
relaxation of psychological conflict; (2) -A_ relatively 
normal personality. Since there was no evidence that al- 
coholism of this group was motivated by psychological 
conflict, the possibility exists that their social situation 
was the primary reason for excessive drinking; (3) An 
uncontrolled personality with an anxiety reaction to stress 
and frustration. These people have found that their ten- 
sion can be alleviated by alcohol; (4) An emotionally un- 
stable personality. This type tends to be overemotional, 
moody, unrestrained, egocentric and hostile; (5) A psycho- 
neurotic personality with pronounced sexual conflict and 
severe feelings of inadequacy. Such persons internalize 
their conflicts, are submissive and have strong feelings of 
guilt. For these persons, drinking may reduce the inten- 
sity of sexual conflict and the feelings of inadequacy. 


Although other alcoholic personality types are likely to 
exist, it 1s believed the five types described are probably 
the most common among alcoholics under treatment in 
outpatient clinics. 

“Alcoholism as a Public Health Problem,” by A. Querido, 
M.D. (September 1954). In the study of alcoholism, we have 
witnessed the moral and ethical approach, the psychiatric 
and psychological, the economic, the sociological, and 
pharmacological approaches. An enormous amount of 
knowledge has been gathered. The problem of alcoholism 
today may be compared to a mountain into which a great 
number of tunnels has been dug, each in its own direction 
and each bringing specific data to light concerning the na- 
ture of the rock of which the mountain is composed. But 
the mountain still stands in its tremendous bulk. 

Can the public health movement contribute toward the 
solutions of the problem of alcoholism? Dr. Querido says 
Yes. The Public Health attack upon a problem takes into 
account (1) the biological-clinical factors; (2) factors 
arising from psychological attitudes and human interrela- 
tions; and (3) the social and economic factors. Since al- 
coholism divides logically into these components, public 
— methods would be adaptable to work on this prob- 
em. 

Dr. Querido states that science, enlightenment, and re- 
spect for human dignity have won spectacular successes 
in the past, and there is no reason why the problem of al- 


‘coholism should be an exception. 


“Alcoholism in the Caseload of the New York City Wel- 
fare Department,” by Besse Hirschberg (September 1954). 
Dating back to antiquity, alcoholism has been indicted as 
the cause of poverty and related misfortunes. There has 
been a general assumption that a sizable share of govern- 
ment welfare payments must be attributed to the alcohol- 
ism of the recipients or of those responsible for their 
support. There has, however, been a marked lack of precise 
information concerning the actual incidence of alcoholism 
among recipients of public assistance. Over 2,000 workers 
in 14 of the 18 centers of the City of New York Welfare 
were requested to review their case counts 
and to list those families in which a drinking problem had 
been observed. The study did not include the municipal 
lodging houses for homeless men, among whom alcoholism 
would unquestionably be high. 

In 110,637 families, 533 alcoholics or problem drinkers 
were identified, of whom two-thirds were men. Those cases 
receiving aid due to disability had alcoholics in 1.02 per- 
cent of the families, while in home relief there were alco- 
holies in 1.22 percent of the families. Only in the Borough 
of Richmond did the reported incidence of alcoholics (2 
percent) approach that estimated for the country as a 
whole. In the total Department caseload, alcoholics were 
in barely. 0.5 percent of families. This is remarkably 
ow. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“A Followup Study of Unmarried Mothers,” by Dorothy 
Levy (January 1955). This study was prompted by_the 
Board of Managers of Inwood House, New York City, 
hoping that some competent research information would 
be found which es enable Inwood House and other 
similar institutions to provide more effective services. So 
far as is known there has never been any such followup 
study made before. Seventy-two unmarried mothers who 
had been at Inwood House during the calendar year 1945 
were selected for the study. Of this number, followup 1n- 
formation was available on 54. Every precaution was ex- 
ercised to avoid embarrassment or harm to the former 
patients. 

A summary of the findings indicates that most of these 
women made a normal personal and social adjustment in 
later life. Thirty were married at the time of the study. 
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Thirteen were single. Eight had been married but were 
separated. Three were living in common-law marriage. 
Most of the married women had told their husbands of 
their out-of-wedlock experience. None of ‘the 30 married 
women had had more out-of-wedlock babies. 

There were more marriages among the mothers who 

ve up their babies for adoption than among those who 

id not. Some of the mothers who kept their children 
seemed to have done well by both the children and them- 
selves. Practically all of the married women appeared to 
be reasonably well situated financially. 

The report emphasizes that these findings are not in- 
tended to be conclusive. This is the first such study known 
to have been made and is based on a small sampling from 
only one agency. 


“Indications for Psychiatric Therapy or Social Casework,” 
by Judd Marmor, M.D. (February 1955). This is a paper 
presented as a discussion of a preceding paper by Mrs. 
Lucille N. Austin at a meeting of the Family Service As- 
sociation of America in September 1954. The reviewer’s 
comments are limited solely to the theory content as re- 
vealed by Dr. Marmor. The following, in the words of 
the reviewer, are some of the significant thoughts de- 
veloped by Dr. Marmor. 

Casework is a form of psychotherapy. The psychoanalyst 
cannot realistically exclude the techniques and therapy 
that are the primary tool of the caseworker. It is to be 
expected “that mental health clinics, as well as social 
agencies, will utilize the dynamic understanding of human 
conflicts and motivations which psychoanalysis has given 
us in order to evolve short-term techniques of therapy...” 
There is considerable overlapping in techniques of case- 
work and brief psychotherapy in which more or less iden- 
tical approaches are utilized by caseworkers and by short- 
term psychotherapists. Many cases can be equally well 
treated by either the caseworker or the psychotherapist. 
In the main, cases involving individuals whose problems 
are primarily of situational origin fall within the category 
of casework treatment. Those patients whose problems 
are of intrapsychic origin fall into the category of the 
psychotherapist. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by T. C. ESSELSTYN 


“Wisconsin’s Experience in Treating Psychiatrically-De- 
viated Sexual Offenders,” by Matt J. Coogan (January 1955). 
Wisconsin’s Sex Deviate Act became effective in July 1951. 
It is aimed at two classes of sex offenders: (1) the ag- 
gressive rapist and assaulter of children, either treatable 
or requiring maximum custody for life; and (2) other 
sex offenders believed to be sufficiently psychiatrically de- 


viated for handling under this act. Voluntary admissions 


are possible also, but insufficient staff and funds make 
this provision inoperative. 

Through June 30, 1954, 520 persons were studied under 
this law, of whom 199 were recommended for treatment 
by its terms. From this group, 86 were paroled and 31 
were discharged. Four of the parolees committed new sex 
offenses. No new sex offenses were committed by the dis- 
chargees. 

Among the conclusions derived from this 3-year period 
are these: (1) The procedures under the act are affording 
effective community protection; and (2) The offenders des- 
ignated for handling under the act are treatable and have 
pmonstrated their ability to adjust sexually in free so- 
ciety. 

“A Comparative Study of Wife Murderers Admitted to a 
State Psychiatric Hospital,” by Albert A. Kurland, M.D., 
Jacob Morgenstern, M.D., and Carolyn Sheets (January 
1955). In a 25-year period, 15,000 patients were admitted 
to a state psychiatric hospital, among whom 52 had com- 
mitted homicides. Of these, 12 had murdered their wives. 
This is a report on those 12. It is supported by data on 10 
new admissions whose wives survived the assaults. 


The psychological tests employed (Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Rorschach, and Thematic Apperception) were helpful in 
indicating the presence or absence of psychosis but “left 
much to be desired from the standpoint of indicating the 
degree of impulsiveness, aggression, hostility, sadomaso- 
chistic tendencies, and the defenses and degree to which 
they had been developed.” 

Generally, the wives (victims) emerge as long-suffering, 
burdened by family cares, frigid. Often they symbolize 
the murderer himself as a projection of the latter’s cas- 
tration fears. Their most common device for controlling 
their husbands was to manipulate the latter’s guilt-feel- 
ings. Their most common reaction to unsatisfying marital 
relationships was retreat into a masochistic role, increas- 
ing indifference, martyrdom, and general denial that their 
marriages were unsuccessful. Each of the 10 wives who 
survived the assault wanted her spouse back. Most de- 
clined any counseling service, and showed very little 
capacity for discussing their problems. Inability to com- 
municate was pronounced among both husbands and wives. 

The husbands (murderers) are characterized as dom- 
ineering, unstable, self-centered. Among the alcoholics, 
body-image perceptions are altered and anxieties become 
converted into castration, dismemberment, and annihila- 
tion fantasies, and when the ego defenses against these 
fail, aggressive acts like murder or suicide may occur, ap- 
parently in a fugue state. Among the psychomotor epilep- 
tics, there is evidence that the effect of some antiepileptic 
drugs (phenobarbital, dilantin, and mesantoin) is to block 
the psychomotor seizures yet aggravate the psychiatric 
symptoms “. . . even to the point of precipitating a psy- 
chosis,” in which a crime of extreme ferocity may occur. 

Certain criteria can be used tentatively by this psychi- 
artist to evaluate the homicidal potential of a marital set- 
ting. Notwithstanding the anxiety the application of these 
criteria might arouse, it must be stimulated and main- 
tained, where the criteria are apt, “for it seems to be the 
only effective force against being lulled into a false state 
of security by pathological hope.” 

“The Role of the Psychologist in Prison,” by Arthur Mann 
(January 1955). The psychologist is a relative newcomer 
to prison staffs. His arrival has been marked with hostil- 
ity directed at him by older correctional functionaries. At 
the same time he has been welcomed by some officials as 
an ornament often expedient to have on display. Yet de- 
spite tremendous obstacles, psychology has proved its use- 
fulness and now has wide support. However, salaries are 
still inadequate considering both the long period required 
for a psychologist to become trained and qualified, and the 
complex traits of character and temperament the ideal 
prison psychologist should have. Pappurt listed these in 
1934 as thorough professional knowledge, knowledge of: 
his own penal system, capacity to integrate himself into 
all phases of the institution’s program, flexibility, and 
competence as a community leader. Corsini, in 1949, cited 
the need for the psychologist to have had broad and varied 
experience and a highly developed ability to establish rap- 
port with persons whose backgrounds are diverse in the 
extreme. 


“A Followup Study of Patients Discharged From a Hos- 
pital for the Criminally Insane,” by J. C. Zeidler, W. H. 
Haines, M.D., V. Tikuisis, and E. J. Uffelman (January 1955). 
This is “an attempt to measure statistically the later ca- 
reers of discharged patients” from the Illinois Security 
Hospital. The report covers the period 1948-52, when 363 
male patients were discharged. Of these, 180 were crim- 
inally insane patients who had committed felonies, princi- 
pally crimes against the person, but who had not been 
sentenced because of insanity or mental deficiency. 

Of the 180 included in this report, “30 percent made a 
good adjustment in society; 11 percent were transferred 
to other hospitals, where all are making a good institu- 
tional adjustment; 22 percent were not reached; 15 percent 
have been sentenced to prison and are serving sentences 
for crimes that led to their admission to this hospital; and 
20 vercent failed to adjust in society after their release. 

The success figure compares favorably with other stud- 
ies. Those classified as psychopathic personalities, as men- 
tally defective. as borderline or dull normal have great 
difficulty in adjusting. Findings support other reports that 
murderers make an excellent adjustment. Sex offenders 
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have a small percentage of recidivism. Patients guilty of 
offenses against property tend to repeat. 

“The Cheapening of Life,” an editorial (January 1955). 
For all their many educational and technological advanta- 
ages, today’s children are deficient in those processes 
whereby the deeper levels of emotional life are cultivated 
and nm gwen into constructive performance. The models 
presented through mass media and through the overall 
organization of the social world to which the child is ex- 
posed, are in conflict. Violence among children reflects this 
conflict which, whatever its benefits, produces compulsions 
beyond the child’s capacity to command. 

“What Goes on in Prisons,” an editorial (January 1955). 
Imprisonment begets more prisoners. Prisoners are not 
deterred from crime by imprisonment, but are recruited 
to it. Prison populations today contain an increasing num- 
ber of intelligent and less parasitic inmates, but these, 
too, are corrupted by the gangland conditions that flourish 
in most prisons. Legislators cut budgets for penal systems 
while the stream of inmates increases. This compounds 
the problem by making classification- less possible. ‘The 
salvage of the redeemable and therapeutic measures for 
those who need them become dim hopes. Society needs to 
face these conditions. The curtain of silence that obscures 
what goes on in prisons needs to be lifted. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by BEN S. MEEKER 


“The Rise of the New Penology in British Columbia, 
Canada,” by C. Wesley Topping (January 1955). In this ar- 
ticle the author attempts to describe and document a basic 
trend which he terms a social movement supporting the 
philosophy of rehabilitation, rather than punishment in 
the treatment of offenders. Following a report of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry in 1934 and a subsequent report in 
1950, significant new developments have occurred in the 
handling of both juvenile and adult offenders in British 
Columbia. In evaluating these new developments, the au- 
thor identifies four basic propositions which characterize 
the approach to correctional and penal administration. 

The first proposition asserts that no program for re- 
habilitation of lawbreakers can rise above the staff who 
administer it. In this regard, specific steps have been taken 
to develop a battery of courses, both at the undergraduate 
and the graduate level in the Provincial University, with 
strong emphasis upon social work as essential preparation 
for probation and parole officers, and correction institution 
personnel dealing with the social and emotional problems 
of offenders. 

The second proposition affirms the value of a “team” 
approach to the handling of all offenders. By this is meant 
that the programs of penal and correctional institutions 
and probation and parole services must be integrated. To 
facilitate this integration the correctional organization is 
so established that the director of corrections is not only 
responsible for the total institutional program of the Prov- 
ince, but is also the chief probation and parole officer of 
the Province. 

The third proposition urges the application of scientific 
knowledge to the cure of crime. Thus, the training pro- 
gram for both staff and inmates is integrated with the 
Provincial University. Research programs with such 
special groups as drug addicts, such research being cen- 
tered in the medical faculty, is being carried on. A classi- 
fication clinic at the Provincial Prison Farm with a psy- 
chiatrist, social workers, and psychologists on the staff is 
attempting to apply known scientific information about 
causes and therapeutic treatment measures for handling 
offenders. 

The fourth proposition concerns the total program of 
rehabilitation. In this regard, the focus is upon the use 
of an indeterminate sentence procedure and release of of- 
fenders at the earliest possible time, when they may serve 
the balance of their sentence in the community. 


Classification and segregation of offenders in terms of 
their reformability is being given much study. 

“Juvenile Delinquents Under Punitive Detention,” by M. 
Griinhut. The profound respect for research and critical 
evaluation in the administration of correctional services. 
in England is well demonstrated in this article, which con- 
cerns an evaluation of the methods of selection, treatment, 
and subsequent tentative adjustment of one hundred boys 
committed to the new Detention Centre opened at Camps- 
field House, Kidlington, near Oxford in 1952. 

Following passage of the British Criminal Justice Act. 
in 1948, which eliminated many long established practices 
in handling of juvenile offenders, such as the abolition of 
corporal punishment, and the elimination of short prison 
sentences, the author noted that “a gap” was created in 
the resources for the handling of aggressive young law- 
breakers who show no basic or lasting maladjustment, but 
who need some fairly drastic action to interrupt what. 
might be an otherwise “slippery way from casual offense 
to repeated criminal activities.”” Most of the provisions of 
the Criminal Justice Act had eliminated the concept of 
punishment in favor of rehabilitation. Experience with 
the well-established “remand homes” had not been satis- 
factory as they were not designed as institutions for brief 
punishment. Nevertheless the courts have found a need for 
some substitute for the older methods of corporal punish- 
ment or short sentences and without wishing to retrograde 
to the former practice of short sentences, the establish- 
ment of a punitive detention program was recommended. 
It was felt that punishment of a more personal character 
than mere payment of a fine or idle incarceration was 
essential. Thus the concept of a short term deprivation of 
liberty, which is frankly recognized as of punitive nature, 
has been established with the additional strong resolve to 
endow this short-term deprivation of liberty with a posi- 
tive content. The author makes clear that this punitive 
detention in the special centre is not to compete with the 
“approved schools,” or the “Borstal training institutions” 
which handle the more seriously disturbed delinquents. 
For the more casual delinquent it is believed that a brief 
punishment of personal character may be of value. 

The author reports that “life at the Centre is strict and 
vigorous, the highest possible standard being required at 
the quickest possible tempo.” The daily schedule is a rigor- 
ous one filled with work, school attendance, supervised rec- 
reation, gymnastics, and moral and religious instruction. 
Disciplinary punishments are primarily forfeiture of earn- 
ings and removal from the general population to a deten- 
tion room. The boy continues, however, to do his full share 
of work, but does it alone and under close supervision. 

With regard to the basic characteristics of the first one 
hundred boys, some of the items will here be noted. Seventy 
percent were committed for a period of 3 months; 15 per- 
cent for less than 3 months; and 13 percent for more than 
3 months. Boys between the ages of 14 and 17 were de- 
tained. Twenty boys were 14 years of age, 43 were 15 
years of age, 36 were 16 years of age. Thirty were in 
school and 69 were wage earners. With regard to prior 
delinquency the group was divided into three: (1) those 
with no criminal experience, of which there were nine; (2) 
those with moderate criminal experience in which there 
were 75, (the term moderate indicating that there had 
been up to three previous convictions of delinquency) ; an 
(3) those with serious criminal experience in which there 
were 15. About half the boys came from the London and 
adjacent counties, the others coming from outlying areas. 

How far a blameless record or relapse into crime can 
be attributed to the success or failure of a specific treat- 
ment can be determined only by a close study of each in- 
dividual case. However, the author suggests that there 
is some value in setting forth the objective evidence of 
success or failure through a report on the number of re- 
convictions among these boys before the first 6 months 
on the one hand, or before a year had elapsed following 
their discharge from _the Centre. The study showed that 
within 3 months of release, 12 of the boys were reconvicted 
and before the end of 6 months a total of 21 had been re- 
convicted. After more than 6 months of freedom and until 
the time this study was prepared, something more than a 
year after the release of the boys, a total of 27 boys had 
been reconvicted. By comparison, the rate of relapse within 
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6 months of release from detention in Remand Homes for 
a group of boys in the approximate age group was found 
to be 10 percent higher. Of far more interest is the actual 
ease by case description of the postadjustment of some of 
these boys. It appeared that the shock of being sent away 
for a brief period of time in the detention Centre seemed 
to have opened a channel through which, by careful post 
Centre probation supervision, a substantial number of 
these boys were enabled to attain a successful adjustment. 
One of the ititeresting findings seems to show that the 
number and proportion of reconvictions were higher among 
those boys who had been exposed to different previous 
forms of treatment than in respect to boys with serious 
criminal experience. This might indicate that further 
careful study of the nature of previous custodial or cor- 
rectional experience is of more importance than the mere 
existence of prior criminal experience in the prognosis for 
normal adjustment. “The first conclusion drawn from this 
experience,” says the author, “is that a moderate criminal 
experience in the past does not. rule out a fair prospect 
of success following a period of detention.” It was also 
concluded that boys who were reconvicted after they had 
been in an approved school should not be committed to a 
detention centre. The proposition that after a long term 
institutional treatment has failed, no short term institu- 
tional treatment can be of success seems to have been vali- 
dated. A second observation which the study reflected was 
that if an experience of short but strict institutional disci- 
pline helps the juvenile break with bad habits and unde- 
sirable companions, this effect can only be achieved where 
the compulsory and minutely regulated life in the insti- 
tution is entirely new to the boy. There was some evidence 
that a boy who had failed on probation might well be a 
fair prospect for avoiding further trouble after a term 
of preventive detention. 

The second major conclusion of this limited study was 
that “detention in a detention centre seems to be followed 
by a ‘time of grace’ which should be used for every pos- 
sible effort to help the boy to a lasting social adjustment. 
The fact that 88 percent of the boys were not reconvicted 
during the first 3 months after they had left Campfield 
House is a favorable outcome and a valuable opportunity.” 
As the author continued, the study merely underscored 
the need for intensive aftercare and continued work with 
these youngsters following the period of rigorous discipline 
in the punitive detention centre. The study concludes with 
a warning that although this facility may have its value, 
its worth should not be overestimated, as it is in no sense 
a resource that strikes at the root of any serious malad- 
justment on the part of delinquent children and that care- 
ful selection must be made by the courts and the probation 
officers before any such facility is used. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“The Shame of America,” by Richard Clendenen and 
Herbert W. Beaser (The Saturday Evening Post, January 8, 
15, 22, 29, February 5, 1955). This series of five articles 
based on the findings of the Senate Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency sets forth the multiple 
ideas and theories expressed by the hundreds of lay citi- 
zens who appeared before, or wrote letters to the commit- 
tee. Recognizing that there is no one universal cause or 
package cure the committee carefully explored and an- 
alyzed all suggested causes and cures submitted by lay 
citizens and professionals. 

Faced with the disturbing fact that we have had a 45 
percent increase in law violations by youthful offenders 
in the past 5 years, the investigators concluded that proper 
handling of these cases in juvenile courts would be effec- 
tive treatment, but at the same time the committee ac- 
knowledged that 7,000 probation officers cannot effectively 
supervise a national caseload calling for 40,000 probation 
officers. They were also aware of the false economy in a 
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community that does not provide adequate probation serv- 
ices but pays $1,200 a year for institutional treatment for 
each delinquent committed. 

Another observation made was that today’s delinquent 
cannot be compared with the prankster, truant, or apple 
thief of a past generation. Delinquency today is character- 
ized by viciousness, senseless brutality, wanton destruction 
of property, racketeering and extortion, a false sense of 
loyalty and honor, use of narcotics, and even murder. It 
is believed that certain TV crime programs and crime 
comic books undermine a child’s moral and ethical code and 
give him a false sense of values and even a calloused at- 
titude toward bloodshed and death. Yesterday’s delinquent 
came from the underprivileged areas where poverty and 
lack of recreational facilities were prime factors. Today 
such intangible factors as world tension, the breakdown 
of neighborhood and community ties, the mobility of pop- 
ulation, and the rapid growth of new industrial centers 
are considered prominent factors in the delinquency in- 
crease. 

The investigation disclosed that, whereas many cities 
are developing treatment facilities and programs such as 
foster homes and diagnostic clinics, much of the effort and 
expense is too little and too late. The writers believe that 
vigorous community action on a local level may be one way 
of eliminating our national shame of juvenile delinquency. 

“What Gives?” by Bill Mauldin (Collier’s, January 21, 
1955). A famous World War II writer-artist offers his im- 
pression of American youth after completing a 12,000- 
mile tour during which he made notes and drew sketches 
of teen-age activities, customs, and habits. He observed an 
understandably sophisticated, fatalistic attitude among 
teen-agers as they appraise the present and future in a 
society filled with rumors of war. Considering the exam- 
ples set by adults who display low moral and ethical stand- 
ards, the writer believes that today’s youngsters are ad- 
justing remarkably well and have been more or less 
compelled to create their own new world complete with 
language and customs because of the distressingly shaky 
society created by their elders. 


“You Can Help Stop Juvenile Crime,” by J. Edgar Hoover 
(The American Magazine, January 1955). The director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation takes notice of the 
potential increase in juvenile delinquency in the next 5 
years, as war babies become adolescents, unless we take 
positive steps to prevent juvenile crime. He believes that 
our modern tendency to debunk traditional standards of 
honesty, patriotism, and morality is one of the factors in 
our increased crime rate. He blames parents for most ju- 
venile delinquency and lists understanding, friendship, 
love, integrity, economic stability, industriousness, ideals, - 
common sense, a sense of humor, harmony, yr and 
proper discipline as some of the ingredients of a good home 
and qualifications for effective parenthood. 

Mr. Hoover recommends closer supervision of juveniles 
on probation or parole, the fingerprinting of juveniles 
charged with serious offenses, and closer cooperation be- 
tween court officials and law-enforcement agencies. He 
thoroughly disapproves of the tendency to overprotect 
young offenders believing that it inevitably leads to a com- 
plete disrespect for law and the courts. He further rec- 
ommends that parents be held financially responsible for 
the vandalistic acts of their children and advocates en- 
larged recreational facilities plus the strengthening of all 
echaracter-building agencies for youth. 

“Why Law Fails To Stop Teen-Age Crime” (United States 
News and World Report, January 14, 1955). All of the court 
and police officials interviewed for this article unanimously 
agreed that softness toward juvenile delinquents is inef- 
fective and must be replaced by firmness and punitive 
methods. They agree that casual or permissive juvenile 
court procedures with today’s sadistic, gun-toting delin- 
quent, are completely ineffectual and only create a greater 
disrespect for law and order. Most of the officials inter- 
viewed favored such stringent methods as sentencing an 
offender to an overnight stay in jail before placing him on 
probation, letting a juvenile traffic violator view a dead 
victim in a morgue, and the use of corporal punishment 
in the school and home. To supplement these simple, direct 
measures they recommend expanded probation services, 
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the return to basic values and standards in the home and 
community, an increase in foot patrolmen, and better co- 
operation between the police mak the social worker. It is 
significant that in one major city the police handled two- 
thirds of the juvenile referrals and referred the other 
third to the children’s court. The plain clothesmen assigned 
to this work drove un-marked cars and did casework with 
the youngsters and their families. They found this to be 
effective treatment since neighbors were less reluctant to 
report potential cases if uniformed police in marked cars 
did not drive up to the home. 

“Are Small Towns Immoral?” by Henry Lee (Coronet, 
February 1955). Our nationwide concern about the break- 
down of moral standards is reflected in the sensational re- 
porting of immorality among teen-agers and married 
couples. Investigation of alleged sex clubs and other scan- 
dalous incidents has shown that idle gossip in the com- 
munity and exaggeration of the facts by the press are 
responsible for creating a greatly distorted picture of 
sex practice in our smaller cities and towns. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Doing the Job Together,” by Richard A. McGee (Novem- 
ber 1954). In spite of improvements in our health, educa- 
tional, and general welfare programs, we in America 
still have found “. . . no completely satisfactory system or 
systems for preventing, controlling and correcting the so- 
cial and po ravages of crime.” The crime burden has 
increased, the increase being especially noticeable in the 
younger age groups, and “. . . unless the tide is stemmed, 
the extent of crime, and especially of juvenile crime, in 
the next 15 years, will be unprecedented in our history.” 
Social controls must be strengthened at those points where 
experience demonstrates our weaknesses, to counteract the 
social disorganization currently reflected in the lessened 
influence of the family, the loss of the church as an ef- 
fective ardian of community culture or of personal 
standards. The school, in assuming many of the responsi- 
bilities of both the home and church, and the labor and 
professional societies have become potent forces in influ- 
encing human conduct. 

Research has revealed that a relatively few families in 
each community are chief sources of those personal mal- 
adjustment problems that require the attention of social 
agencies, suggesting that the work of all agencies should 
be coordinated and concentrated on problem families and 
problem communities. Sound methods and administration 
of detention, probation, and parole, with adequate diagnos- 
tic services for interpreting personality arid social data, 
require that legal statutes be motivated by a policy of in- 
dividual treatment and rehabilitation rather than by pun- 
ishment. Administration with professionally trained per- 
sonnel, plus effective public education programs, must be 
established. A national institute for the study of crime 
control, to stimulate research, could determine means for 
reducing the burden of crime and delinquency. 

“Blind Spots in Probation and Parole,” by Norman E. 
Isaacs (November 1954). Inadequate, unintelligent proba- 
tion and parole standards in most states account for a 
tremendous increase in taxes and in unnecessary human 
suffering. The “blind spot” of secrecy as to present-day, 
politically-dominated, harmful systems of handling the of- 
fender must be exposed and removed. Probation-parole 
officers, judges, lawyers, state officials, and all profes- 
sionals in the field have the responsibility to determine the 
effectiveness of existing methods of probation, parole, de- 
tention, and institutional care in their areas, to publish 
their findings however unfavorable they prove to be, so 


* REVIEWER’S Note: This is the last issue of Focus. It and the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association’s Yearbook are to be replaced 
new periodicals: a bimonthly bulletin and a professional 
quarterly. 


that they can fight, with the aid of an informed public, 
for modern, humane rehabilitative measures for dating 
with crime. Poor pay to probation officers has filled jobs 
with “little men,” often political wardheelers. The indis- 
criminate granting of probation, for so-called economy 
reasons, permitting all manner of criminals to enter guilty 
pleas and to be released without supervision, has proved 
expensive, for it merely invites further crime, and affords 
little protection to society or help to the individual. 

Institutional care in most states not only costs several 
times that of an adequate probation and parole system, 
but most state prisons are a disgrace, and tend to make 
criminals instead of repressing crime. We must set forth 
the problem of the convicted offender in terms that the 
public can understand and appreciate, for only then can 
we expect citizens to support, financially and personally, 
needed reforms. In the author’s words, “It is high time to 
start saving the American taxpayer some of his hard- 
earned dollars—and at the same time release men into 
aon who are for our form of society instead of against 
it. 


“Surveillance or Treatment—the Supervisor’s Decision,” 
by Charles S. Prigmore (January 1955). The problem is 
not to determine the relative importance of these types of 
supervision, but to develop effective plans for handling 
individual probationers and parolees, as it is essential to 
adjust any plans to the particular offender himself. The 
supervisor’s tasks of administering, teaching, and consult- 
ing are often mutually inclusive functions, with teaching 
and consulting frequently combined as training. In his 
role as trainer, the supervisor secures a balance between 
surveillance and treatment needed in any individual case. 
He encourages workers to establish skills and knowledge 
in interpersonal relationships with judges and attorneys, 
as well as with probationers, parolees, and members of 
their families. He must see that the personal prejudices, 
attitudes, and feelings of his workers do not adversely in- 
fluence their performance. Individual counseling, inservice 
training, and other educational pursuits will promote the 
professional growth of staff members. The importance of 
treatment is recognized; however, the treatment in proba- 
tion and parole is often different from that of social work 
fields concerned with emotionally-disturbed persons. “Our 
emphasis should be on training people to recognize who 
needs help, and what kind, and then to know how to give 
it,” the author concludes. 

“Is Casework in Probation Necessary?” by Lewis Dana 
(January 1955). Statistical studies of the records of the 
Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) Juvenile Court attempted 
to determine whether probation as a treatment process, 
and whether casework as a feature of that process, were 
significant factors in the subsequent adjustment of delin- 
quents. 

The results disclosed that whether casework was or was 
not used, and whether a case was or was not handled by 
a trained social worker, made no difference in the success 
achieved, as measured by the absence of a later criminal 
record. It appeared that native capacity, plus environ- 
mental influences and normal social maturation may have 
produced the favorable result. The vital thing in the pro- 
cess is that the delinquent be made to feel that he is 
understood and accepted. The warmth and sincerity of the 
worker, characteristics not necessarily acquired from pos- 
session of a degree in social work, may be all-important in 
affecting the individual child. s 

Casework, in theory and practice, has no exact meaning, 
accepted methods, or theory. It usually includes assump- 
tions involving emotional tensions and attitudes. Too often 
the caseworker looks for those factors which his point of 
view leads him to expect to find. He tends to look at a 
case through the lenses of his “trained” preconceptions of 
the client’s emotional life and thus may overlook more 
relevant factors. The author concludes that correctional 
workers should examine and question the assumptions of 
casework, since studies in this field of endeavor conclude 
that the personality of the worker is of paramount import 
rather than his specialized social work training. 

“Should Parents Be Held Responsible for Juvenile Delin- 
quency?” by Sol Rubin (March 1955).* Parental inadequacy 
is only one of many factors making for delinquency; others 
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are the high cost of living, poor standards of education, 
and slums. After a study of over a thousand cases of al- 
leged parental contributing to delinquency, from 1937 to 
1946 in Toledo, Ohio, in which parents were convicted, 
Judge Paul W. Alexander summarized, “We... broke up 
their homes for a year, supported their children in foster 
homes, gave them the stigma of having ‘jail bird’ parents, 
caused the father to lose his job, and set the family back 
at least a year economically.” Nor was there any deterrent 
effect on other parents. Punishment merely increased the 
family’s problems, burdened the court and institutions. 

Emotionally disturbed, often mentally defective or so- 
cially inadequate parents were in need of help not punish- 
ment; most of the parents prosecuted for contributing 
were from lower economic levels, were mere scapegoats 
for delinquency causation. Correction in an inadequate so- 
cial order which fails to satisfy the basic needs of children 
for security, status, and the opportunity for a full normal 
life calls for improved social facilities, realistic sex edu- 
cation, improvement in social relationships, and in com- 
munity responsibility. Delinquency itself is a symptom of 
trouble exhibited by a troubled child and a family in 
trouble. The theory of punishment of parents who fail is 
a delusion for it makes impossible the use of intelligent, 
constructive methods of treating delinquency. 

“Parental Sanction of Delinquency,” by Adelaide M. 


Johnson, M.D. and S. A. Szurek, M.D. (March 1955). The 
authors state in the first paragraph that “Our thesis is 
that parents’ unwitting sanction or indirect encouragement 
is a major cause of, and the specific stimulus for, such 
antisocial behavior as fire-setting, stealing, running away 
from home, and unacceptable sexuality displayed by young 
delinquents or their adult counterparts, the psycho- 
paths. .. .” Thereafter, it appears to your reviewer that 
most of the repetitious illustrations and explanations are 
pointed at proving that thesis. There is no verification 
through scientific testing but solely references to academic 
psychiatric findings. : 

We may agree that parents may well set for the child 
low standards of honesty and morality, but can we con- 
clude that the parents so act in order to derive gratifica- 
tion from the bad behavior of their children? Is it correct 
to conclude that tacit, unwitting suggestion or disguised 
sanction of the parents is responsible chiefly for their off- 
spring’s truancy, sexual misconduct, dishonesty, and gen- 
eral criminal behavior? Your reviewer, no psychiatrist, 
cannot accept that conclusion on the basis of the “evidence” 
presented herewith. He believes that entire presentation 
is an oversimplification of a complex problem. It ignores 
the many other factors related to individual characteris- 
tics and attitudes, and the influence of the social environ- 
ment which also may give rise to delinquency. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Senate Committee Report on Crime Comics 


Juvenile Delinquency (Comic Books). Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, U. S. Senate, 83rd Congress, 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 


quency. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1954. Pp. 310. 


_ This published record of testimony taken by the Senate 
investigating committee is more than a milestone of pro- 
gress in the study of comic books and juvenile behavior. 
It is an outstanding monument in this field of investiga- 
tion. Here is probably the most comprehensive collection 
of material as yet attempted by any inquiry into the ex- 
istence of, or need for, controls in comic book industry. 

Here is recorded an imposing array of well-qualified 
witnesses, some testifying reluctantly, several offering op- 
posite views. The statements of the various witnesses, to- 
gether with the documents offered as exhibits (and in- 
cluded in the printed record) constitute a significant 
compendium of facts which are of urgent interest to the 
public and a valuable asset to students of this perplexing 
problem. 

The members of this Senate subcommittee and their 
staff are certainly deserving of commendation for their 
Sincere purposefulness in conducting the committee ses- 
Sions. Because of the absence of publicity seeking, these 
committee hearings have avoided adding to the confusion 
surrounding the discussion of this complex problem. In the 
words of Chairman Hendrickson, 


“We are not a subcommittee of blue-nosed censors. 
We have no preconceived notions as to the possible 
need for new legislation. We want to find out what 
damage, if any, is being done to our children’s minds 
by certain types of publications which contain a sub- 
stantial degree of sadism, crime, and horror. This, and 
only this, is the task at hand.” 


Researchers who are interested in further study of the 
subject of comic books and their influence on juvenile be- 


havior will do well to start with the record of these com- 
mittee hearings before launching independent surveys of 
the field. Expert testimony during the hearings frequently 
pointed out the absence of specific research which could 
conclusively prove that the reading of comic books was 
directly connected with acts of juvenile delinquency. 
While this seems to imply a crucial need for concentrated 
study of the problem, the average reader will be impressed 
with some doubts as to the motives of various publishers 
who self-righteously announced that they would immedi- 
ately cease the publication of objectionable comics as soon | 
as it was conclusively and scientifically proved that this 
material was demoralizing. 

This volume will be of greatest help to the people who 
are interested in developing public concern for the crucial 
problem of control of the comic book industry. Those par- 
ents, educators, and public officials who must bear the 
everyday brunt of protecting children from vicious and 
harmful exposure will find here ample material to assist 
in their better understanding of the size and complexity of 
the problem, and will find very helpful ammunition to use 
in arousing the aid and interest of other citizens. By am- 
munition it is not meant to imply that the document is full 
of antagonistic statements toward authors, publishers, or 
distributors, but the sum total of the facts collected is 
overwhelming evidence of the lack of fixed responsibility 
anywhere within or outside of the industry for applying 
any standards whatsoever in the production or distribution 
of this type of literature. 

Some points of information will stand out in one’s mem- 
ory after reading this document: 


“It is estimated that between 75 and 100 million 
comic books are sold in this country each month. About 
one-fourth of these are in the category of crime and 
horror comics. 

“Some children regularly spend $1.50 a week for 10 
cent comic books. 

“Good comics outsell bad comics by an overwhelming 
lead. Donald Duck outsells every magazine on the 
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Spaatnt including Life and the Saturday Evening 
ost. 

“The educational value of comics has been success- 
fully demonstrated by special cartoons produced to 
support bond drives, emphasize health campaigns, ex- 
plain atomic energy, train military personnel, help ad- 
just boys in reform school, and get children to brush 
their teeth. 

“The business organization of this industry is very 
complex. A single publishing company may print 50 
different comic books through 25 separate corporations, 
each producing several types of books or magazines 
besides comics. 

“Marketing publications by the distributors’ selec- 
tion tends to ‘push’ crime and horror comics where 
they are not wanted, whether or not actual coercion 
exists. 


This document is a record of proceedings rather than 
report of findings and hence the book offers no conclusions 
or ze imigndations as such. The reader, however, feels 
the ir act, of certain recurring phrases—our national dis- 
taste for cénsorship as a weapon of retaliation or suppres- 
sion, the general ineffectiveness of codes apart from the 
personal standards of the people to whom they apply, the 
urgent need for parents to supervise their children’s read- 
ing diet, the occasion for community housecleaning to elim- 
inate local supplies of obviously salacious publications. The 
message to citizens seems clear: Don’t try to be a vigilante, 
but alert your friends and local officials to the importance 
of using sound judgment and concern over the type of 
reading matter displayed for your neighborhood’s children. 


Springfield, Ill. CHESTER C. ScoTT 


Standards for Child Detention in California 


California Children in Detention and Shelter 
Care. By Sherwood Norman and Dorothy F. Allen. 
Sacramento: California Committee on Temporary 
ae 401 State Office Building No. 1, 1954. 

p. 


Here is presented the most comprehensive and detailed 
picture yet made available of detention and shelter care 
and protective services for children of an entire state. The 
report is of a 2-year study undertaken by the California 
Committee on Temporary Child Care for the Governor’s 
Advisory Committee on Children and Youth, and sup- 
ported by the Rosenberg Foundation. The study was di- 
rected by Sherwood Norman, director of detention services 
for the National Probation and Parole Association, with 
Dorothy F. Allen as assistant director. 

While clearly written with information systematically 
presented, the report contains so much specific material 
that it is a publication for study, not for casual reading. 
But any reader in the correctional field, particularly one 
with direct experience in the children’s services described, 
will recognize the realistic ring of its findings and the for- 
ward look of its recommendations. 

This is not only a careful and impressive piece of work. 
It goes on to be a milestone report in several respects: 

(1) It follows a previous statewide California juvenile 
detention study of 1946* which had an impact felt in pro- 
gress in California and elsewhere, and it forms a sequence 
with a previous statewide study of a definitive nature in 
Michigan by Sherwood Norman.? 

(2) A wealth of careful definitions, explanatory com- 
ments, and explicit statements of standards and goals 
earries this beyond the limits of a factual report and 
makes it a standard-setting document which outlines the 
best thinking so far in the field. It has a wider application 
than the State for which it was written. 

(3) Shelter care for nondelinquent cases of children 
who mostly are babies and young children under age 10 is 
not only carefully differentiated from detention care but 
is given full treatment in the study and full space in the 


1 Ruth S. Tolman and Ralph G. Wales, Juvenile Detention in Califor- 
nia. Riverside, Calif.: Rubidoux Printing Company, 1946. 

2 Sherwood Norman, Detention of Children in Michigan. New York: 
National Probation and Parole Association, 1952. 
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report. This is a significant and helpful contribution. In 
view of the fact that a delinquent child almost by defini- 
tion is a damaged young child who has become adolescent, 
attention to shelter care is prerequisite to a study of 
detention but until this report such attention has not been 
given. 

(4) Basic to both detention and shelter care is consid- 
eration of the protective casework services without which, 
as the study says, “shelter or detention become emergency 
substitutes for family restoration.” The chapter in this re- 
port titled “When Trouble Starts” deals with local pro- 
tective casework services in specific detail for the first 
time in the history of studies of detention and shelter care. 

(5) The study is unique in being “the first statewide 
study of detention and shelter care involving interagency 
relationships on the local level.” Anyone reading the report 
will find lifelike similarities to his own county in the de- 
scriptions of operating policies and practices of agencies 
in various California counties. The emphasis is a healthy 
one throughout on community organization of law enforce- 
ment and family and children’s services. 

In this connection, an outstanding finding of the study 
is the lack of control by juvenile courts of admissions to 
juvenile halls, and the absence of agreement in local com- 
munities about use of detention facilities by 
the communities. As the report shows, the result in many 
counties is an extremely large volume of detention care, 
much of which cannot help being indiscriminate and un- 
necessary. The consequences in swamping and frustrating 
the detention programs are evident throughout the report, 
but the negative effects in lives of children of unnecessary 
detention experience of course can hardly be measured in 
any study. Public agencies in California should be con- 
gratulated on being willing to share information about 
this problem with the rest of the country. We all have a 


- lot to learn about how locking kids up is not automatically 


an answer to anything, and how discriminating use of the 
detention facility as a limited community resource really 
is possible. 

The strategic importance of detention and shelter care 
for help or harm to children at a time of crises in their 
lives has been increasingly a by workers in the 
correctional field. They will find in this report the most 
modern approach to these crucial community services. 


Dayton, Ohio. RICHARD ALLAMAN 


Six Criminal Careers 


They Went Wrong. By Croswell Bowen. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. 264. $3.50. 


This book by Croswell Bowen is the fascinating story of 
six young men who became criminals and why. Croswell 
Bowen has spent most of his life as a reporter on news- 
papers, but in recent years his articles have appeared 
mostly in magazines. He has written a number of “Annals 
of Crime” pieces for the New Yorker, but his work has 
also apeared in Harper’s, Cosmopolitan, Collier’s, and 
other magazines. During his work as a reporter he resolved 
that some day he would find an opportunity to search out 
and write about the backgrounds of some of the unfortun- 
ate souls whose misbehavior had put them in newspaper 
headlines. They Went Wrong is the result. 

The author makes an astute observation when he states 
that if the detailed social history of each human being who 
went wrong were published along with the news story of 
the crime, there would be considerably less shock value to 
headline stories of homicide and theft. Bowen has tried 
to penetrate that dark jungle of the human spirit in which 
stealing, violence, and killing are commonplace behavior. 
In doing so, he has found some of the most helpful lamps 
to be held aloft by psychologists, psychiatrists, and ana- 
lysts. True, their light is often feeble and sometimes 
sputters, but always it indicates the way ahead. This is 4 
century which talks a good deal about preventive medicine. 
It is an expression which should be used in its psychologi- 
cal as well as medical sense. In too many instances, a “good 
stiff prison sentence” assures rather than prevents a life 
of crime. The first preventive step should have been taken 
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years before—at school, in the office of a gepehaioaiet, but 
especially in the home—where love and understanding 
might have precluded the crime, the tragic court scene, the 
prison sentence. 

In the morning of Tuesday, September 7, 1948, a slim, 
darkhaired man of 20, wearing a brown double-breasted 
suit, shot and killed the desk clerk of the Greystone Hotel 
in New York City during a one-man holdup. Robert Brown 
was only 30 months old when society took over his rearing. 
Society cannot be proud of a poor job. He is now in Au- 
burn Prison where, with good behavior he should be re- 
leased in 1981. 

In the Spring of 1953, a handsome young Marine, Fred 
McManus, of a respectable Long Island family, picked up 
his girl in a stolen car and started on a cross-country 
spree in which he shot and killed five people. He is now 
serving a life sentence due to a degree of insanity at the 
time he committed the crimes. 

In January 1951, a New York patrolman, William 
Tierney, a veteran with a fine war record, beat, kicked, and 
mauled a young college student for “disturbing the peace.” 
Tierney was finally dropped from the force. 

The fourth case history is a young man called Joseph 
Marin who steals for excitement and easy living and op- 
erates many of the known “rackets.” He is in and out of 
jail and when out is always on the lam. 

On September 5, 1950, a 36-year-old former Princetonian 
began serving a 1-year sentence in prison at Reidsville for 
the crime of inciting to riot. His name was Homer Leslie 
Loomis, Jr., an American fascist. 

The last case history is John Resko, a murderer who, on 
December 23, 1949, was serving his nineteenth year of a 
lifetime sentence at Clinton Prison. The Governor com- 
muted his sentence and he finds it possible to make a sat- 
isfactory adjustment on the “outside.” 


These are six fascinating cases described and analyzed 


in They Went Wrong. Why and how did these young men 
go rg, These are the questions Coswell Bowen inves- 
tigates. While it is a relatively simple job to write up the 
shocking details of a crime, it is immensely difficult to ex- 
plore the twisted mind of the criminal and put together the 
jigsaw puzzle of his past. This is one of Mr. Bowen’s 
unique talents. 

They Went Wrong is a completely absorbing book, fas- 
cinating in its detail, shocking in its facts. Its total impact 
on the reader is to drive home with thorough documenta- 
tion the author’s central theme: a human being is con- 
ditioned by his home, his parents, his playmates, his 
schools, and by society for his role as a criminal. 

Seagoville, Tex. LUSTER P. GOLLAHER 


Influence of Social Class on Personality 


The Deprived and the Privileged, By B. M. 
Spinley. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1953. Pp. 208. $4.00. 


Bluntly put—too bluntly, perhaps—this book asks: what 
are the personality differences between the rich and the 
poor? . 

The author is a New Zealander and the people whom 
she studies are English. Specifically, one group (the de- 
prived) is made up of boys and girls (and their parents) 
iving in a confined London slum neighborhood. The other 
group (the privileged) is made up of persons “who had 
attended, and whose children attended, or would attend 
prominent Public Schools. . . .” By the well-known acci- 
dents of history and semantics, American readers will rec- 
bs these latter as products not of public but of private 
schools. 

Methods used in collecting information on the deprived 
were by participant observation and by structured inier- 
views with selected informants. Methods used in collecting 
information on the privileged were by life histories, stand- 
ardized by the use of the Chassell Experience Variables 
Record. Also utilized were structured interviews with per- 
sonnel from a training college for nursery nurses. These 
are not to be confused with nursery school teachers or 
Nurses in the American sense. We probably have no equiv- 
alent for these specialists. 


In addition to the above methods, the Rorschach test 
was administered to a total of 60 children, 30 from each 
side, with age-span from 9 to 15 years. 

What Miss Spinley produces is an analysis of how the 
life-ways of two subcultures shape the personalities of 
their members into two different patterns. This has been 
tried before, but most of the efforts have been by American 
social scientists working with one homogenous group at 
a time, or by anthropologists working with folk or even 
ne societies. This is the first effort of its kind in Eng- 
land, and perhaps the first anywhere to plumb two con- 
trasting groups in a contemporary society at the same 
time with the same or reasonably similar methods. Hence 
its unique value. 

Reporting here on some of the highlights in the person- 
alities of the deprived, Miss Spinley finds that the slum 
child learns to beat his way up through his age-mates, goes 
to inadequate schools from which he is absent as often as 
not, quits as soon as he can, takes the first job that will 
take him, and leaves it at the first sign of employer slight 
or job discipline. Thus, flight or “leaving the field” be- 
comes a prominent personality trait. 

The boy or youth from the deprived group is quick to 
fight, fights to win regardless of how, but fears violence. 
His vandalisms and delinquencies are done “for a lark,” 
which not only excuses them, but makes any question 
about them unreasonable and an unfathomable insult. He 
is moody, fearful, suspicious, incapacitated for strong at- 
tachments, almost wholly exploitative toward girls, prej- 
udiced, and the recipent of prejudice. 

His adjustment to his own subculture is not smooth, 
largely because the subculture itself has no internal con- 
cepts of what it is to be well adjusted while deprived. 
About the only help he gets from conventional society is 
advice. This he exploits in ways conforming to his own 
value scheme, viz., in ways antithetical to the values of 
the advisers. 

By contrast, the privileged child is born into a home 
marked by stable, well-defined parental roles, affection, 
security, and much else one might assume from the term 
privileged—including money. He leaves home at about the 
age of 7 to enter boarding school and from this time on 
his personality is shaped not by parents or forces in his 
home community, but by schoolmates and the whole social 
complex of school life. Since there is mutual and continual 
reinforcement between home and school, there is no real 
break. Only the agents have changed. 

His adolescent years are spent almost wholly with boys. 
Until he leaves school at about 18 years of age, he meets 
girls only by accident yet this does him no damage. He has 
by this time internalized concepts of self, authority, 
achievement, and his own role generally, that sex is no 
more of a conflict area than any other sphere of his re- 
lations. 

Rorschach-wise, a distinguishing feature of the privi- 
leged child is his adequacy in unexpected situations when 
compared to the relative inadequacy of the deprived. The 
privileged boy is somewhat more mature than the privi- 
leged girl of the same age. Contrary to folklore, he has 
a richer fantasy life and a sharper ability to understand 
people than she does. 

While there are some similarities between the deprived 
and the privileged, the major question is how can the ex- 
treme personality differences between the two groups be 
reduced? That is, assuming one would want to. Miss 
Spinley is not too concerned with this. Her chief interest 
is with the differences and the similarities themselves and 
how these are accounted for. What these mean for treat- 
ment or social action she leaves to others: 

She does, however, make one observation on the deprived 
and she draws one conclusion from the study as a whole 
which may be of interest to those in the applied fields. 
They are as follows: 

1. The 112th characteristic of the typical slum boy is 
that he meets many social workers, as to whom Miss Spin- 
ley observes: “There are signs of insensitive, power-intox- 
icated social workers, as well as honest, unsentimental and 
necessary ones; but there are few signs of social agencies 
which work hard to get people to help themselves, rather 
than take over the advice provided by outsiders. The people 
use the social agencies unscrupulously; their idea often be- 
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ing to get as much as possible.” Miss Spinley therefore 
suggests her own answer on “what to do” at this level. 

2. The sixth conclusion from the study as a whole is 
that with the increase of social services for and to the 
deprived, and with the increase of taxation on the privi- 
leged, the subcultural differences between the two groups 
are likely to narrow and the consequent personality dif- 
ferences are likely to lessen or disappear. Miss Spinley 
therefore suggests her second answer on “what to do.” 
Here, however, a much deeper level of social engineering 
is involved and Miss Spinley leaves it to the reader to say 
whether the probable results would be good or bad. She 
gives no hint at all and is to be commended for her re- 
straint. 

Much more is compressed in The Deprived and the Privi- 
leged than is reported on here. The book will be of value 
to theoreticians and students in sociology, anthropology, 
and psychology. It will be of equal value to probation and 
parole officers, social workers, personnel managers, and 
other actionists. The chief feature of the study most likely 
to be regarded as a defect is the great amount of data on 
the deprived gathered by direct observation and the small 
amount of it gathered on the privileged the same way. The 
appearance is that the study, like so many others, says 
much about the deprived*but little about the privileged. 
This appearance is, however, a deception because of the 
corrections introduced to keep both sets of data in balance. 

Yet the reviewer cannot resist the impulse to chide the 
author on one small point: we are never sure how big the 
samples were. We have to dig for it too far. True, it is 
there—but why hide it? 


Washington, D.C. T. C. ESSELSTYN 


Problem Children in Great Britain 


Juvenile Delinquency. By J. D. W. Pearce, M.D. 
London: Cassell and Company, Limited, 1952. Pp. 
396. 25s. 


The author designates this publication as “a short text- 
book on the medical aspects of juvenile delinquency.” A 
wealth of interesting material is contained within the 26 
chapters that comprise this text. In the opening chapters 
Dr. Pearce reviews the historical background of juvenile 
delinquency in England dating back to King Athelstan 
(R. 926-940) and brings us up to date with the Children 
Act of 1948 and the Criminal Justice Act of 1948 pointing 
out that “each period of history has produced its human- 
itarians and reformers.” A discussion of the symptomato- 
logy of the delinquencies follows wherein the author states, 
“a delinquent act can best be understood as an outlet for 
one or more basic, native, human tendencies.” The most 
important of these tendencies in this context are the ac- 
quisitive, the aggressive, the sexual, and the tendency to 
escape or run away. He states that “the largest number of 
juvenile offenses have the immediate aim of satisfying the 
acquisitive tendency.” He points out that many offenses 
are due to the aggressive tendency finding relief in anti- 
social behavior. Furthermore, he notes that only a small 
fraction of sexually delinquent children reach the juvenile 
court, and the most common form of sexual delinquency is 
corrupting by talk. The author stresses that no two cases 
are alike, and each case must be approached diagnostically 
as a fresh problem. He says, “delinquent behavior is a 
presenting symptom which, like a rock jutting out of the 
sea, leads the investigator to examine what lies below the 
surface.” This concept is emphasized time and again 
throughout the text. 

The chapters that follow relate to the clinical approach 
to the delinquent. In discussing the etiologic factors in the 
child the author reviews the familiar theories concerning 
heredity, constitutional, and genetic factors. The physical 
defects and diseases such as encephalitis lethargica, epi- 
lepsy, meningitis, and juvenile paresis are discussed. There 
is likewise a review of intelligence, educational attainment, 
temperament, and personality types, instincts, age, con- 
science and character; all of which are deemed important 
as etiologic factors in the child. In discussing the etiologic 
factors in the environment the author devotes space to the 
home, the district school, employment, leisure pursuits, cul- 
tural, civic, national, and religious influences. 
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Dr. Pearce discusses the growth of the child and notes 
that the child is not “a little man, he is a growing creature, 
and as he grows he undergoes remarkable changes.” This 
chapter is analytically oriented and represents a compre- 
hensive review of our present day concepts regarding the 
psychological development of the child. The following chap- 
ters relate to the origin and nature of susceptibility to de- 
linquency wherein the author discusses various theories 
and includes the observations of Aichhorn, Bowlby, Fried- 
lander, the Gluecks, and Bovet. 

Dr. Pearce classifies juvenile delinquency and states, 
“every delinquent child is unique, as are his fingerprints. 
There is no rule-of-thumb diagnosis.” Nine broad categor- 
ies are grouped in chapters IX to XVII inclusive, as fol- 
lows: Delinquent character resulting from (1) Defect of 
mind, intellectual and moral, (2) Instability of tempera- 
ment, (3) Environmental influences, (4) Organic disease, 
(5) Anxiety and unhappiness, (6) Reaction formation, 
(7) Psychoneurosis, (8) Psychosis, (9) Other nonclassifi- 
able causes. Detailed and illuminating case histories are 
interspersed throughout these chapters and add much in- 
terest to the material presented. 

The closing chapters are devoted to medicolegal consid- 
erations, treatment, probation, and prevention. In the sec- 
tion on medicolegal considerations there is a discussion of 
criminal responsibility, modified culpability, juvenile 
courts, and nonjudicial commissions. Psychiatrists will be 
particularly interested in the discussion of psychological 
treatment, where the author reviews the classic psychiatric 
techniques such as education, abreaction, persuasion, sug- 
gestion, and analysis. Workers in the field of penology 
will find material of special interest in the chapters on the 
“law and the delinquent,” probation, and prevention. 

In conclusion, the author states, “the main conditions 


-which are fundamentally responsible for most juvenile de- 


linquency lie more in defects and maladjustments of the 
society which is responsible for the nurture of children 
than in delinquent children themselves. Little progress 
will be made in reducing delinquency until all concerned— 
magistrates, teachers, ministers of religion, psychologists, 
social workers, psychiatrists, and others—in close team 
work join in striving to uncover and devise remedies for 
the social diseases which permit or encourage delinquency 
to flourish. This means a multi-dimensional, multi-disci- 
plinary approach both to treatment and to prophylaxis.” 

The final chapter is a unique feature in the form of a re- 
capitulation of the preceding chapters. In the appendixes 
the author mentions that this book has been written pri- 
marily for those working in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency in Great Britain. However, we recognize the simi- 
larity in problems as related to this country, and for this 
reason this book should have appeal to those working here 
in the field of juvenile delinquency and child welfare. This 
text is a comprehensive survey of the subject, has been 
written with diligence and painstaking care, and presents 
an dynamic approach to this important 
problem. 


Norristown, Pa. SAUL STEINBERG, M.D. 


The Police Officer and the Juvenile Offender 


Police Work With Juveniles. By John P. Kenney 
and Dan G. Pursuit. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1954. Pp. 371. $7.75. 


Juvenile Officer. By Harold L. Stallings and 
David Dressler. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1954. Pp. 247. $3.00. 


Police Service for Juveniles. Washington, D. C.: 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 1954. Pp. 91. 


The relationship of the police officer to the juvenile of- 
fender has become an increasingly significant area of con- 
troversy and discussion as the statistics on juvenile crim- 
inality surge ever upward with a coincidental increase in 
the proportions of police time, energies, and manpower 
which must be allotted youthful offenders. The tried-and- 
true techniques which have achieved some degree of success 
in the control of crimes committed by adults cannot be 
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applied without major modifications to the adolescent vio- 
lator. The result has been a specialization in the police 
juvenile field with specially selected and specially trained 
officers assigned to a semiautonomous unit within the police 
agency and given specific responsibility not only for the 
traditional police job of investigation/apprehension but 
also in many instances over the less concrete areas of pre- 
vention/rehabilitation. 

Growing out of this new specialized area of police science 
have been a number of training programs, sometimes spon- 
sored by universities, which are designed to reorient the 
serving police officer to the new approach and to provide 
for preservice specialized training for those young men 
and women who would like to make work with juvenile 
delinquents at the noninstitutional level their career. By 
far the best of these training curricula has been that of- 
fered by the Delinquency Control Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Interestingly enough the three 
works under discussion are all related to that program: 
Police Work With Juveniles is written by the director of 
the Delinquency Control Institute, Dan Pursuit, and his 
associate at the University of Southern California, Pro- 
fessor John Kenney; Messers. Pursuit and Kenney were 
participants in the East Lansing Conference in August 
1953 from which Police Services for Juveniles largely 
stems; and Captain Harold Stallings of the Los Angeles 
County Sheriff’s Department Crime Prevention Bureau, 
coauthor of Juvenile Officer, has been a lecturer and re- 
search committee member at the Institute. Despite these 
relationships the three books differ considerably in ap- 
proach, method, and value. 

Professors Kenney and Dan Pursuit have given us a 
well-written, authoritative, and practical procedures man- 
ual for a police juvenile unit. They have covered com- 
petently and professionally the selection and training of 
juvenile officers, community coordination for delinquency 
control, youth gangs, narcotics and sex crimes problems, 
and a variety of organizational, administrative, opera- 
tional, and ethical problems facing the police-juvenile 
unit. There are weaknesses of course (e.g., a superficial 
chapter on causation) and areas of controversy not suf- 
ficiently clarified (e.g., police role in recreational programs 
and psychotherapy in the authoritarian police setting), 
but there is an objectivity in the overall treatment which 
is quite refreshing and such a wealth of practical informa- 
tion on all aspects of the police-juvenile relationship as to 
commend Messrs. Kenney’s and Pursuit’s opus to police 
executives, criminologists, juvenile court personnel, and all 
alert, intelligent citizens having an interest in youth crime 
control. Incidentally isn’t it about time that “juvenile de- 
linquency” (to wit: truancy, petty pilferage, sex experi- 
mentation, contumacious conduct toward authority, mali- 
cious mischief, etc.) be differentiated from “juvenile 
criminality” (to wit: homicide, armed robbery, “mugging,” 
gang rape, etc.), or does such a suggestion label me as a 
reactionary, lacking in social conscience, and an “enemy 
of the people’? 

Juvenile Officer is quite a disappointment much more so 
because both Harold Stallings and David Dressler are col- 
leagues I know and respect. It is superficial, overfull of 
personal reminiscences many of which are suspect as 
avocryphal and few of which illustrate sound juvenile 
officer technique—and, in at least one instance (p. 76), 
virtually recommends illegal and unprofessional conduct; 
while again (p. 80) another officer “swatted him (a juve- 
nile) one . . . spinning him around” apparently with the 
full approval of the authors. There are occasional good 
comments, some astute observations, a fine chapter on the 
“zoot-suit” riots, and good common sense advice to parents, 
teachers, and other adults in positions of authority over 
youngsters. The book may well be purchased by Holly- 
wood—but it offers little or nothing of value to the police- 
juvenile worker; a pity, for both Stallings and Dressler 

ave the experience and the intelligence to make a real 


contribution. 


This reviewer is seldom impressed by government pub- 
lications in the social sciences—however Police Services 
for Juveniles is an exception (as was its immediate pre- 
decessor, Techniques of Law Enforcement in the Treat- 
ment of Juveniles and the Prevention of Juvenile Delin- 
quency, 1944). Short, well organized,.and up to the minute, 


it presents in synoptic form the discussions on police-juve- 
nile relations at the East Lansing Conference sponsored 
jointly by the I.A.C.P. and the Children’s Bureau in 1953 
and Douglas MacNeil’s very valuable statistical summa- 
rization of the police-juvenile picture of 1952 which, despite 
the rather low percentage response (13 percent), gives 
highly interesting data on police specialization in the juve- 
nile field, policewomen on juvenile assignment, coordina- 
tion of police approach with other community agencies, 
varying ages for “juvenile” status, and training programs 
for juvenile officers. Most interesting to me was the short 
treatment of the divergent views of the conference partici- 
pants on “voluntary police supervision” (pp. 24-27) an 
extra-legal and administratively undesirable substitute for 
proper casework, psychotherapy, institutionalization, or 
other disposition to proper public or private nonpolice 
agency. Many of the questions raised and points covered 
are more extensively studied in Police Work With Juve- 
niles, but the reader whose time is short and whose major 
preoccupations are outside the police-juvenile field may 
find this Children’s Bureau pamphlet an acceptable intro- 
duction to an increasingly more important public problem. 


New York City DONAL E. J. MAC NAMARA 


A Contribution From a Juvenile Court Clinic 


Treatment of the Delinquent Adolescent: Group 
and Individual Therapy With Parent and Child. 
By Harris B. Peck, M.D. and Virginia Bellsmith. 
New York: Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, 1954. Pp. 147. $2.00. 


The reviewer perused this book twice, the second read- 
ing as profitable as the first. Because the book is meaty, 
its ideas sound and stimulating, one regrets serious limita- 
tions in the effectiveness with which its material is pre- 
sented. It seems like an abridged edition of a wealth of ma- 
terial which these authors could contribute. It deserves 
—_ wider circulation than seems likely in this condensed 

orm. 

The book emanates from a clinic which is atypical, if 
not unique. Few courts have psychiatric clinics—and most 
such clinics confine their work to diagnosis. Facilities for 
psychiatric treatment are scarce, indeed. To orient the 
reader properly, the introduction should have contained 
a description of the clinic, its relationship to the court it 
serves, case selection by the court, and process or referral. 

The book deals only with extramural treatment of delin- 
quent adolescents and their families. The authors state 
that once the delinquent “has appeared in court, the total 
dynamic situation confronting him and his family under- 
goes considerable change.” Therefore treatment of delin- 
guent children and their families demands specialized 
techniques. There are natural barriers between these indi- 
viduals and the one who represents authority; barriers 
not usually penetrated by permissive techniques. Also, in 
work with delinquents the worker “must learn to deal with 
his own feelings of frustration.” 

The book has a brief and effective discussion of the re- 
lation of hostility to deprivation. It carries a warning 
against the casual labeling of parents as “rejecting.” 
“Resistance” to treatment is explained as “essential pro- 
tective devices” of “severely traumatized individuals.” 

The authors stress the need of reducing external pres- 
sures by effecting environmental changes. With this in 
view, the clinic has undertaken treatment of parents as 
well as children. 

A portion of the book is devoted to the clinic’s experi- 
ments with group therapy. There were groups of parents 
and groups of children. Group therapy was used to sup- 
plement individual treatment. In some cases it was the sole 
therapy attempted. Group therapy was used in some cases 
as part of the intake process, as a means of securing sup- 
plementary diagnostic data; also to assist agency and 
client in decisions as to future treatment. The material on 
group therapy contains most interesting case illustrations. 

The title of the book is general; but, to this reviewer, 
the authors seem to regard “treatment” as a clinic activity. 
Their message is directed to the trained therapist. This 
focus creates a limitation of potential service. At present 
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extramural treatment of most delinquent adolescents is 
administered by judges, probation officers, and other law- 
enforcement officials. This situation is not likely to change 
in the near future. Methods and techniques of these offi- 
cials may be ineffective, even harmful; but they are never- 
theless “treatment.” Probation service is not generally 
available and relatively few probation officers are trained 
in therapeutic techniques. Many of the ideas presented in 
this book could be utilized by untrained personnel, espe- 
cially by those of considerable experience in their field. 
However, the focus of the message seems to bypass this 
group. This may not be intended by the authors. 

In a brief conclusion the authors indicate awareness of 
the need for a broad community approach to problems of 
treatment and prevention of delinquency. They also warn 
that their principles and procedures require modification 
in adapting them to other settings. ' 

Every intelligent, earnest worker dealing with delin- 
quent adolescents should be able to profit by reading this 
book in spite of its focus toward the trained therapist. The 
untrained worker may have to work somewhat harder to 
assimilate the ideas. Agencies with inservice training 
could use it as a basis for stimulating group discussion. It 
is a valuable contribution to our understanding. 


Chicago, Ill. IRENE KAWIN 


A Study of Child Detention in England 


Detention in Remand Homes, a Report of the 
Cambridge Department of Criminal Science on the 
use of section 54 of the Children and Young Per- 
sons Act of 1933. By L. Radzinowicz and J. W. C. 
Turner. London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 
1952. Pp. 92. 12s 6d. 


Detention in Remand Homes is a thorough statistical 
study of the use of child detention in England between 
1944 and 1948. The tradition in England is not to detain 
the child offender. In nearly all cases he is taken into his 
home and his parents made responsible for his where- 
’ abouts. Imprisonment of children under 14 was abolished 
by the Children’s Act of 1908, although special places of 
detention were not provided for (except under police ad- 
ministration) until 1933. In that year the Children and 
Young Person’s Act transferred this obligation to county 
authorities for the purpose of establishing remand homes. 
Children between 14 and 16 could still be sent to prison if 
considered “too unruly” for the remand homes. Apparently 
they were, for in 1948 “detention centres” (not to be con- 
fused with remand (detention) homes) for youngsters 
between 14 and 21 were established to replace the use of 
imprisonment for this age group. 

Detention in Remand Homes is a report of the use of 
section 54 of the Children’s and Young Person’s Act, which 
specifies conditions under which the court may commit 
children from 8 to 16 to detention in remand homes. The 
study covers 959 delinquent children between 8 and 16 
years of age who were committed to the remand homes of 
Birmingham, London, Manchester, and Liverpool between 
1944 and 1948. This group represented about 50 percent of 
all children in England detained under section 54 during 
“this period. Maximum stay was set by law at 1 month and 
most courts committed youngsters for the full length of 
time under the assumption that the experience was bene- 
ficial. In London, one-third of the detained youngsters 
stayed 2 weeks and only one-half for 28 days. - 

As in the United States, there is little consistency among 
the opinions of English judges regarding the purpose of 
child detention, although it appears to be used as a com- 
mitment rather than as a place of safekeeping while a so- 
cial study of the child is being made. In Birmingham the 
court considers that removal from home supplies the pun- 
itive element while the main purpose of detention is seen 
as giving such guidance and training as is possible in the 
limited time allowed for commitment. 

In London, Manchester, and Liverpool the punitive ele- 
ment of detention is considered by the courts to be more 
important than the training function which is left to the 
approved (training) schools. This viewpoint is held in 


spite of the fact that the remand homes do not appear :o 
be operated as punitive institutions. 

Possibly the attitude of the courts is due to the word- 
ing of section 54, which suggests a miniature criminal 
code and emphasizes the punishing aspect of detention: 


“Where a child or young person is found guilty of 
an offense punishable in the case of an adult with 
penal serviture or imprisonment... the court may... 
order that he be committed to custody in a remand 
home. . . not exceeding the term for which he might 
(were he an adult) ... be ordered to be imprisoned 
or ee to prison nor in any case exceeding one 
month. 


If children are “found guilty” and charged with more 
than one offense, detention may be used to satisfy one 
charge and probation another charge. 


“Approximately every third offender ordered to be 
detained ... is put on probation simultaneously on a 
second charge.” 


Apparently the child may not appear in court after his 
detention but be released by the detention institution di- 
rectly to his own home following the completion of what 
is his “detention sentence.” If placed on probation by the 
court, probation does not begin until detention is completed. 

The statistical tables in this report cover 36 items on 
the use of detention. These tables are clear, well presented 
and well summarized, but the uninitiated reader is left 
hanging in the air while he tries to figure out the relation- 
ship of English detention to the whole law-enforcement 
and juvenile court process. 

The book leaves the impression that detention prior to 
court disposition was not used in England between 1944 
and 1948, but that detention itself was disposition. In 
practice children are placed in remand homes for observa- 
tion prior to disposition, but usually in cases where com- 
mitment to an approved (training) school is likely. In this 
sense the remand homes appear to be more like our recep- 
tion or diagnostic centers. Nowhere in the report was it 
indicated that detention was ordered by the court as it is 
in this country for: (1) protection of the child from his 
own uncontrolled behavior, including running away or re- 
peated offenses while awaiting court disposition; (2) pro- 
tection of the community from the immediate likelihood of 
his committing additional offenses while awaiting final 
hearing; (3) study and observation by trained personnel 
of the child who needs to be detained while a social inves- 
tigation is being made for the court to determine whether 
the child should be committed to an institution or placed 
on probation. Reference to a casework approach to deten- 
tion was conspicuously lacking in the Cambridge study. 
That this is due to lack of casework services available to 
the English courts is suggested by the fact that probation 
was ordered only for every third offender committed to 
detention. The others were either sent on to approved 
schools or just released. 

The courts in London, Liverpool, and Manchester claim 
that detention is “not for training” yet the study attempts 
to measure success of the remand homes as though they 
were. Rates of “relapse after detention” are computed for 
those who were and who were not placed on probation and 
the various methods of subsequent treatment are indicated. 
The study shows that 


“More than a half of the (detained) offenders were 
subsequently found guilty of an indictable offense but 
in Liverpool almost 3 out of 4 reverted to crime.” 


_ Considering the astounding fact that “from 1945 to 1949 
in the whole country only 13 juvenile offenders in every 
1,000 were sent to detention in a remand home for indict- 
able offenses,” the percentage of failures is not surprising. 
From this side of the Atlantic, short term institutionaliza- 
tion of socially sick children without casework followup, 
appears highly questionable. Whether detention is ordered 
for peer or for training, the job of helping the child 
work out satisfactory relationships with his parents and 
his peers in the community is one that calls for extended 
probation services. 


From the other side of the Atlantic, our tendency to de- 
tain 30 percent, 40 percent—up to 100 percent—of the 
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children referred to the court for delinquency must seem 
equally questionable. Our lockup complex is hard to justify, 
even on pious “treatment” grounds, especially when de- 
tention care offers little more than cold storage. 

Bursting with curiosity as to what the remand homes 
are really like, the reader is given satisfaction only in a 
few pages of the appendix. Here appear features of the 
four remand homes which range in capacity from the 
largest (36 girls and 86 boys) in London to the smallest 
(14 girls and 24 boys) in Birmingham. 

Some elements of good institutional programing are evi- 
dent in the Birmingham home. Says the warden, “The 
daily routine in the home includes many useful activities 
and the boys are never left with nothing to do.” The school 
is adapted to individual needs. Sports, crafts, discussion, 
dramatics, and other creative activities are abundant with 
a satisfying social climate resulting. The remand homes 
usually have both resident and nonresident supervisory 
staffs, school teachers, an educational psychologist, and a 
psychiatrist. However, the report is not clear as to whe- 
ther the a ng sg really serves the children and the 
staff or whether he is merely a diagnostician for the court, 
as is usually the case in our country. 

The warden of the Birmingham home says: 


“T do not think it at all necessary, even if it were 
practicable under one roof, to subject detention cases 
to a special discipline whilst in the remand home. I 
attempt to deal with the detention cases in a more pos- 
itive way and see little to be gained by emphasizing 
the punitive aspect of this section 54.” 


One suspects that the remand homes reflect more up-to- 
date concepts in understanding delinquents than evidenced 
by the wording of section 54 and its use by most of the 
courts. 

Those in day-to-day contact with the youngster in the 
remand homes are only too well aware of the urgent need 
for continued casework, even though the courts are not. 
This is brought out by pathetic attempts at after care 
which is seen as the responsibility of the institution rather 
than as a probation function. 


“The boys’ parents are encouraged to visit the re- 
mand home on Sundays (in Birmingham). During 
these visits the warden and staff take every opportu- 
nity to speak to them about their children and their 
problems. Sometimes after a boy’s release from deten- 
tion either he or his parents write for advice. This 
simple form of after care for boys released from de- 
tention has been found useful and it is the professed 
aim of those responsible for the remand homes to ex- 
pand it in the future.” 


After a careful study of Detention in Remand Homes 
one cannot fail to see the fallacy of attempting to evalu- 
ate the use of any institution used by the court without 
evaluating the use and effectiveness of probation services. 
It is to be hoped that the Cambridge Department of Crim- 
inal Science will make an up-to-date study of the use of 
detention in a report which clearly relates its findings to 
the functioning of the court and its probation services. 


New York City SHERWOOD NORMAN 


Case Study of 27 Offenders 


The Violators. By Israel Beckhardt with Wen- 
zell Brown. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. 253. $3.75. 


Israel Beckhardt, we are told, has been a probation of- 
cer in the Bronx County Court since 1936 and has un- 
doubtedly contributed the basic material for this book. 
Wenzell Brown, the dust jacket informs us, “is the author 
of many books,” and it is probable that his contribution 
was concerned with the literary aspects of the enterprise. 
Beckhardt has made, he says, over three thousand investi- 
gations of men and women who have pleaded guilty to, or 
who have been found guilty of, felony in the court which 
he serves. It appears that the investigative and supervisory 
functions are carried by two different groups of officers in 
this court. While Mr. Beckhardt has conducted many pre- 


sentence investigations he has apparently never carried a 
supervision caseload. Thus the book rather clearly depicts 
the investigative processes of the probation officer but, 
unfortunately, touches on the supervision processes only 
in passing. 

The Violators presents in case history format the stories 
of 27 offenders with whom Mr. Beckhardt came in contact 
in the course of preparing presentence reports. Under 
such captions as “Murders. of Passion,” “The Criminal 
Psychopath,” and “The Narcotics Offender” the authors 
tell the stories of men and women, first offenders and pro- 
fessional criminal, petty violators and perpetrators of vi- 
cious crimes. Interpretive material is used freely but never 
to the point that it becomes burdensome to the nonprofes- 
sional reader. Some effort is made to correct popular mis- 
conceptions concerning sex offenders and narcotic users, 
among others. Causative factors are discussed fully but 
never dogmatically. An effort is made to depict the offender 
as the product of the interaction of his physical and social 
heredity and his environment. Mr. Beckhardt does not 
hesitate to express himself regarding such problems as 
inequities of sentences and the futility of long sentences 
to reform and rehabilitate, but at no time does he pretend 
to don the mantle of omniscience. Many questions are 
raised for the reader to ponder. Some of these are an- 
swered, and some are not. The case histories have variety 
and never become monotonous. The book is never unduly 
sordid, vulgar, nor overly sensational. 

This reviewer has long decried the paucity of books in 
the field of probation and parole written for the lay reader 
by professional workers in that field. Through this medium, 
it was felt, something might be done to dispel the almost 
pathetic ignorance of the lay mind regarding the functions 
of the probation and parole officer. While it is true that 
David Dressler and a few others have broken ground in 
this field, the fact remains that there is still a need for 
such books as will accurately and -.interestingly portray 
the day-to-day work of the probation and parole officer in 
the field. In that Mr. Beckhardt tells virtually nothing of 
the work of the field officer with the probationer or pa- 
rolee this book only partially fills that need. 

The Violators is well and interestingly written. It will 
appeal primarily, however, to the lay reader. The profes- 
sional reader will enjoy it but will add little to his fund of 
professional information. 


Kansas City, Mo. RICHARD H. JOHNSON 


Expanding the Frontiers of Probation 


Practical Results and Financial Aspects of 
Adult Probation in Selected Countries. By the De-- 
partment of Social Affairs, United Nations. New 
— University Press, 1954. Pp. 112. 

cents. 


This is a technical study of the application of probation 
which is presented by way of prose and statistics. At the 
outset a number of definitions are offered, one being ‘“Pro- 
bation is social work which has the power of law behind 
it.” The aim of the volume, after recognizing the gap be- 
tween diagnosis and treatment, is not to fill the gap, but 
to give an accounting of probation as it is practiced in 
selected countries. The countries from which the data were 
obtained are the United Kindom, the three Scandinavian 
countries, the Netherlands, and the United States. 

Among the conclusions and observations was the feeling 
that probation is still in transition in the United States, 
more so than in Europe. The use of probation is extensive 
in the United Kingdom, although its methods are just now 
being extended to adult offenders. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries, constituting a sort of social laboratory, have made 
noteworthy contributions in the juvenile field. 

The volume reiterates the importance of work habits in 
rehabilitation, and this factor was found to be the most 
important trait affecting an offender’s ability to make a 
comeback. The findings seemed to show that probation has 
a reasonably good chance in the face of family difficulties. 
Unfavorable temperamental traits were found to be more 
related to failure than environment. 
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In regard to the United States, the discussion centers 
around selected states as well as the federal jurisdiction. 
Studies seemed to show that responses among the various 
age groups are about the same, while in European coun- 
tries responses are better among adult offenders. In all 
countries under study there is a strong case for wider use 
of adult probation. And in all countries it is evident that 
in the place of force, appeals are being made to man’s 
personality. 

In a discussion of prediction it is felt that here indeed 
is a fertile field for more research. However, reliable pre- 
dictions have been and can be made, especially on a group 
basis, and these group studies can afford the courts a clue 
as to how far and in which directions they can go in ex- 
panding probation without incurring undue risk. 

Composite statistics for the United States show that the 
cost of confining an offender is $900, while the cost of su- 
pervising the offender on probation is less than $100. Also, 
the cost of confinement is increasing due to an awakened 
social consciousness which demands higher standards for 
the inmates. As for probation, another saving is with re- 
gard to the usefulness of the individual which is salvaged 
at the outset rather than partially salvaged later on after 
a period of confinement. 

In contrast to the situation in the United States, fines 
and restitution—while demanded of the offender in many 
instances—are not made a part of the probation judgments 
in most European countries, and so the probation officer is 
relieved of this. responsibility. 

Reflected in the study is extensive, time-consuming re- 
search. The volume points the way for beneficial coopera- 
tion on an international level, and it points to the need 
above all for common-sense application on an individual 
basis of conclusions already reached. 


Raleigh, N. C. WILLIAM T. WOODARD, JR. 


Theory and Practice in Clinical Psychology 


A Survey of Clinical Practice in Psychology. 
Edited by Eli A. Rubinstein and Maurice Lorr. 
New York: International Universities Press, Inc. 
1954. Pp. 266. $6.00. 


Clinical psychology, as it is practiced today in an ever 
increasing number of settings, is presented in this compre- 
hensive survey. The editors are to be greatly commended 
for their careful sampling of the many important, rep- 
resentative, and interesting areas where clinical psycho- 
logists practice and for their astute selection of authors 
for all 27 chapters. Presented in three sections, the first 
dealing with clinical psychology in centers where it has a 
long history of service; the second representing govern- 
ment agencies with large scale programs in clinical psy- 
chology; and, third, in a wide sampling of agencies in 
settings more recently including psychological services, it 
combines history, theory, and practice in a comprehensive 
way. 

Beginning with Witmer’s Psychological Clinic in 1896 
and continuing to the recently developed place of clinical 
psychology in tuberculosis sanitoriums and domiciliaries 
(Old Soldiers’ Homes) operated by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and in today’s Civil Defense Program, the history 
and evolution of this specialty is traced. That clinical psy- 
chology has its foundation in research is aptly demon- 
strated by the names given many centers with important 
service functions. In his chapter on the Wichita Guidance 
Center, Brewer points out that names like the Bureau of 
Juvenile Research given to early clinics reflected the close 
affiliation to research. With World War II came a terrific 
growth in clinical psychology. In the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force psychologists accepted increasing responsibilities 
in many service areas; yet, it was not until 1947 that, 
through legislative action, clinical psychology became an 
integral element in the Regular Army. The professional 
identity of clinical psychologists was further clarified af- 
ter the war. The tremendous expansion of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital services, their training program and 
their desire and need to make optimum use of the skills 
and potentialities of clinical psychologists on their staffs, 
contributed significantly to this clarification. Paralleling 
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this growth of clinical psychology in large scale programs. 
is the increasing use of clinical psychologists in a multi- 
tude of public and private agencies, city, county, and state. 
A recent trend of clinical psychologists to enter private 
practice in greater numbers is sampled in two reports; 
one of an individual in private practice and a second re- 
port on private clinical group practice. : 

From its research oriented beginning to a primary test- 
ing psychometric service and, later, to a qualitative, inter- 
pretative, holistic approach to diagnostic evaluation, clin- 
ical psychology has grown and expanded its service func- 
tion. The clinical psychologist’s role as diagnostician is 
today still his primary role in a great number of settings. 
With this expanded role has come greater demand for 
service; greater need for highly trained people and a 
greater degree for functioning in the treatment area. The 
high degree of adaptability of clinical psychologists to the 
multitude of settings and the needs of these settings has 
played no small part in the status and recognition which 
is theirs today. 

While clinical psychologists have adapted themselves to 
many settings, working with a multitude of problems and 
varied categories of people, there is considerable unity, 
similarity, and parallels in functioning. In almost all set- 
tings, psychological testing techniques are a major tool 
contributing toward the diagnostic evaluation. From be- 
ginnings using intelligence testing techniques exclusively 
to testing today using a wide variety of techniques is char- 
acteristic of many settings. Some forms of projective test- 
ing are in use in almost every setting today. While in many 
clinics the majority of time is still spent in diagnosis, in a 
goodly number treatment activities are given equal em- 
phasis and time. Clinical psychology’s growth, as well as 
the use of psychologists in treatment roles, is in no small 
measure related to good interprofessional relationships 
which pioneer clinical psychologists have established with 
other disciplines. The demand for service is such that in a 
great many settings the psychologist is not able to do as 
thorough a job as he would wish. The many techniques 
developed to give as much service as possible in a limited 
time are often quite ingenious. 

Hartman, in his chapter on the clinic attached to the 
Municipal Court in Chicago, reports on a 10-minute psy- 
chological evaluation which samples a variety of behaviors 
using abbreviated forms of standard psychological instru- 
ments, as well as many specially developed techniques. 
That pressure for service under which so many psycholo- 
gists operate results in little or no time for research acti- 
— is a common complaint of psychologists in many set- 

ings. 

The reading of this book was, for me, a stimulating ex- 
perience. Psychologists, in whatever setting, will find that 
this book offers vicarious experiences which will be of bene- 
fit to them. To those psychologists who operate in isolated 
settings it strengthens identifications with fellow clini- 
cians. To all clinical psychologists it gives stimulation to 
new ideas and techniques and helps modify old ones. Psy- 
chiatrists, social workers, sociologists, criminologists, and 
penologists, despite the fact that they work in close re- 
lationship to the clinical psychologist, often have only a 
vague idea of his actual potentialities and limitations. To 
them this book gives a broader base of knowledge and ex- 
perience on which to rely in developing good working re- 
lationship. 


Ashland, Ky. Reis HALL 


Reports Received 


Alabama Correctional Research. Correctional Research 
Association, University, Ala. October 1954. Pp. 21. Edited 
by Professor Morris G. Caldwell of the University of Ala- 
bama, this issue contains several articles; the Federal 
Youth Correction Program by R. A. Chappell: History of 
Adult Probation and Parole in Alabama by L. B. Stephens; 
and Massachusetts Felons in the Armed Forces by Ralph 
C. Cutting of Tufts College. 


California Prisoners. (Annual Report) Department of 
Corrections, Sacramento, Calif. 1953. Pp. 37. This report 
was prepared for the State Corrections Department by the 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics. The data are presented in 
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six sections: institutional population, new prisoners re- 
ceived, inmates released, parole population movement, men 
suspended for parole violation, and parolees discharged 
from parole. With a total of over 14,000 ‘prisoners in cus- 
tody, California has the third largest prison system in the 
country, being exceeded in number by the federal system 
and New York State. 

Confidential Information and Social Service. Philippine 
Association of Social Workers, 810 Pennsylvania, Manila. 
1954. Pp. 18. The material in this publication was devel- 
oped by Reverend Thomas A. Mitchell, S. J. It contains a 
discussion of seven guiding rules for social workers on 
their treatment of confidential information received from 
or about clients. 


Circuit Court of Baltimore City. (Annual Report) Di- 
vision for Juvenile Causes. 1954. Pp. 26. The figures pre- 
sented in this report show a 6 percent decrease in juvenile 
delinquency cases during 1954 and a 13 percent drop over 
the 1952 figures. This reduction is attributed to expanded 
youth programs and to greater coordinated efforts to com- 
bat delinquency on the part of the police, public and pri- 
vate youth agencies. 

Families in Conflict. Thomas P. Monahan, 3159 Tenny- 
son St. N. W., Washington, D. C. February 1955. Pp. 27. 
The subtitle of the privately published study is the nature, 
prevalence, and variation in the amount of desertion, non- 
support, family discord, and separation in the United 
States. The problem in this study is what the author calls 
the fractured family and data on desertion, nonsupport, 
and separation are analyzed from several large cities and 
from census information available nationally. 

Highfields Experimental Treatment Project for Youth- 
ful Offenders. Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton, N. J. Pp. 69. This mimeographed report evaluates 
the guided group interaction program started by the State 
of New Jersey in July 1950 for 16- and 17-year-old boys 
who have been adjudicated juvenile delinquents and placed 
on probation with the condition they entered Highfields 
for a short-term treatment program. The project is limited 
to 20 boys and is a special intermediate facility between 
probation and institutionalization for boys whose needs 
a. not formerly met by any disposition available to the 
courts. 

Low Intelligence and Delinquency. Institute for the 
Study and Treatment of Delinquency, 8 Bourdon Street, 
London W. I. 1955. Pp. 24. In this pamphlet, Mary Wood- 
ward, a research fellow of the Institute, has summarized 
practically all of the significant literature on intelligence 
and delinquency over the past 25 years. The conclusion de- 
rived from this analysis confirms the present-day opinion 
that low intelligence cannot be regarded as an important 
causal factor in delinquency. 

Metropolitan Police Department. (Annual Report) Met- 
ropolitan Police Department, Washington, D. C. 1954. 
Pp. 118. A detailed picture of the work of the Metropolitan 
Police Department and related problems is made available 
in this annual report. It is significant to note that during 
1954 arrests for all offenses increased by 20 percent, most 
of which is attributed to an increase in police personnel. 
However, reported serious offenses decreased about 16 per- 
cent and there was a slight reduction in the ratio of juve- 
offenders arrested as compared with total arrests for 
serious offenses. 

National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency. U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Children’s 
Bureau. 1954. Pp. 77. June 28 to 30, 1954, about 475 
sie representing 43 States, the District of Columbia, 

awali, Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam attended 
this National Conference to discuss and define the most 
urgent needs at the present time and to formulate a pro- 
gram to meet these needs. This monograph includes the 
reports prepared by the various sectional work groups, 
including such topics as the parent’s role in prevention, 
police services, probation, institutions, citizen action, and 
sound state legislation. 


: On Cultural Factors in Casework. National Travelers 
Aid Association, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16, 


1954. Pp. 19. This article, written by Dr. Sol W. Ginsburg, 
was based on case material available from the Travelers 
Aid Societies. The emphasis is on a definition of culture 
and the influence of cultural values on personality and 
character structure, as well as the influence of the case 
worker’s own culture, his attitudes, and biases on his re- 
lationship with his clients. 

A Proposal for Dealing With Youth in the Courts. The 
Temporary Commission on the Courts. 270 Broadway, New 
York City 7. 1954. Pp. 52. A subcommittee on Youth and 
the Family in the Courts unanimously recommended this 
proposal for the establishment of a statewide system of 
youth courts. This report sets forth the proposed organiza- 
tion and personnel, jurisdiction and powers, general pro- 
cedures and special procedures. 

Report of the New York Temporary Commission on the 
Courts. Temporary Commission on the Courts, 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7. 1955. Pp. 124. A comprehensive 
study of the judicial system of the State of New York was 
authorized by the legislature in 1953. Of special interest 
is the section of this report dealing with Children, Youth, 
and the Family in the Courts in which a recommendation 
is made for the estabishment of a Youth Court in each 
county which would have exclusive jurisdiction over every 
youth, 16-21, charged with a crime and retaining juris- 
diction in many cases from apprehension to time of final 
disposition. 

Youth Committee of Los Angeles County. (Annual Re- 
port) County of Los Angeles, Youth Committee, 228 
Wilcox Building, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 1954. Pp. 23. The 
program of this Committee emphasizes voluntary coordina- 
tion of agencies and services and the interchange of infor- 
mation on problems involving youth in the Los Angeles 
area. Several sections of this annual report include the 
pattern of police work with children and a progress report 
on the California study of continuation education. 


Books Received 


Adolescence and Youth. By Paul H. Landis. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. 461. $5.00. 

The Bane of Drug Addiction. By Orin Yost. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955. $4.00. 

Fingerprints Never Lie. By Fred Cherrill. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. 242. $3.95. 

Five Hundred Borstal Boys. By A. G. Rose. Oxford: 
Blackwell Publishing Company, 1954. Pp. 200. $3.15. 

International Review of Criminal Policy. New York: 
United Nations, 1954. Pp. 169. $2.00. . 

Justice for Youth: The Courts for Wayward Youth in 
New York City. New York: Bureau of Public Affairs, 1955. 
Pp. 154. $1.00. 

Juvenile Delinquency: A Study of 8,464 Cases of Juve- 
nile Delinquency in Baltimore. By Bernard Lander. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. 1438. $3.00. 

Management of Addictions. By Edward Podolsky, M.D. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 408. $7.50. 

Mental Disorder as a Criminal Defense. By Henry Wei- 
hofen. Buffalo: Dennis and Company, 1954. Pp. 530. 
$20.00. 


Principles of Criminology. By Edwin H. Sutherland and 
Donald R. Cressey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. 624. $6.00. 

A Rorschach Workbook. By Lucille Hollander Blum, 
Helen H. Davidson, and Nina D. Fieldsteel. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1954. Pp. 138. $2.00. 

Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports. By Seward Hiltner. 
New York: Association Press, 1953. Pp. 328. $3.00. 

Standard Probation and Parole Act. New York: Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association, 1955. Pp. 45. 

The Story of the FBI. By the editors of Look. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. 286. $3.95. 
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News From the Field 


Too Little Known About Probation, 
Says Chief Justice Earl Warren 


Chief Justice of the United States Earl Warren, speak- 
ing before the opening session of the thirty-second annual 
meeting of the American Law Institute at Washington, 
D. C., May 18, called for increased emphasis on crime pre- 
vention and a strengthening of the federal probation sys- 


m. 

The Chief Justice said: ‘Years of experience in the field 
of law enforcement have long since led me to the conclu- 
sion that the safety of society cannot be assured by put- 
ting all our trusts in maximum security prisons. We must 
increasingly place more and more emphasis on preventing 
our youth from gravitating toward a life of crime and 
upon the salvaging of a vast proportion of our delinquents 
through humane institutions and enlightened systems of 
probation and parole.” 

Warren pointed out that it is not generally realized that 
probation has become an important method of treatment 
of convicted federal offenders. In 1954, 37.7 percent were 
treated by probation, he said, and approximately five- 
sixths of those placed on probation in the federal courts 
fulfilled the terms of their probation. 

“Probation in cases to which it is adapted is not only 
efficacious, but it is much less expensive than imprison- 
ment,” he asserted. “In the fiscal year 1954 the average 
annual cost of federal probation per person treated was 
$98.26 and that of imprisonment $1,243.19.” 

The number of probation officers and clerks in the fed- 
eral system is far too low and the average caseload is 
much too high for the best work, the Chief Justice em- 
phasized. 

“IT have dealt with the subject of probation at some 
length because its importance is too often lost sight of in 
the welter of our social and legal problems,” the Chief 
Justice said. “The public and even our own profession 
know altogether too little about it as a factor in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. What little is known 
stems from the shortcomings of probation rather than 
from its successes.” 


60 Norfolk Prisoners Praised 
For Fire-fighting Efforts 


Praise from all sides, townspeople and officials of nearby 
communities, have followed in the wake of the united fire- 
fighting efforts of 69 Norfolk Farm Colony inmates during 
the height of one of the worst forest fires to hit the New 
England area. 

“The heroic and vallant work of the men of Norfolk 
Prison Farm saved property of untold value and undoubt- 
edly contributed to saving human lives,” the Rev. Carl F. 
Hall, pastor of the Norfolk Federated Church, told a 
crowded chapel congregation at the Prison Colony Sunday 
following the fire. “We are proud and grateful to you 
men,” the Rev. Hall declared to the congregation, a few 
of them from the Farm Colony. 

Most of the 60 inmate farmers took part in the 8-hour 
battle to save homes and buildings in the path of the forest 
fire that burned fiercely over a 150-acre area. 

First alert to the inmate fire-fighters came at 11:55 a.m. 
when Acting Deputy Superintendent M. J. Flynn appeared 
at the Farm and. sought the aid of the 60 inmates who 
were just about to have their noon meal. All of the inmates 
had been up since 5:00 a.m. and most of them did not 
wait for dinner but piled into trucks and were speeded to 
the Norfolk-Franklin line where the forest fire was rag- 
ing out of control. Their prompt action in arresting the 
blaze at this point saved several homes. 

Acting Superintendent J. J. Darcey and Mr. Flynn were 
loud in their praise of the deportment and unremitting 
labors of the 60 Colony men who fanned out over a wide 
area in their efforts to check the advancing flames. 
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Probation and Parole Gains 
Tied to Wisconsin’s Agents 


To get a key answer to Wisconsin’s sweeping gains in 
probation and parole, says Godfrey Sperling, Jr., writing 
in the Christian Science Monitor, it is necessary only to 
talk to Public Welfare Director John W. Tramburg. 

Tramburg has contributed much of the overall leader- 
ship to the penal advances in Wisconsin, Sperling contin- 
ues, but he lays much stress on his foot soldiers, the pro- 
bation and parole agents. 

“My first question to an applicant for an agent’s job 
is, ‘Do you believe in God?’” Tramburg says. “They must 
have this faith if they are to do the rehabilitative job that 
is expected of them in this state.” To qualify in Wiscon- 
sin probation and parole agents must have received a 
master’s degree in social work. In recruiting such talent 
Wisconsin is not confined to hiring local men. 

“IT tell these new agents, too,” Tramburg adds, “that 
they will not have to pay a cent to any political boss for 
the privilege of holding a state job.” 

With 71 well-trained agents assisting Wisconsin’s courts, 
the state has reduced the caseload of each individual agent 
to 45—the lowest in the country. Additional agents are 
being added next year with the expectancy of lowering the 
load further, perhaps to 40. 

On July 1 Tramburg will succeed Sanford Bates who 
retired last July as Commissioner of New Jersey’s De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies. 


Army Regards Religious Experience an 
Important Factor in Rehabilitation 


Religious experience can play an important part in the 
rehabilitation of the offender, according to Major General 
W. H. Magilin, The Provost Marshal General of the De- 
partment of the Army. 

In instructions recently issued to all Army confinement 
facilities, General Maglin requests that “a Bible or other 
scriptures appropriate to the prisoner’s faith be provided 
—— occupied disciplinary or administrative segregation 
cell.” 

Commenting on the lighting for close-confinement cells, 
the General has ordered that the light will be “sufficient 
to permit the occupant to be able to read a Bible or other 
scriptures provided.” 

General Maglin believes that wherever possible the dig- 
nity of the prisoner must be preserved and that concern 
for the life values of each person should be extended to 
all functions of the institution in which the prisoner is 
confined. 

General Maglin is the author of “Rehabilitation the 
Keynote of the Army’s Correctional Program” which ap- 
pears in this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Chicago Judges To Use 
Youth Pledge in Court 


A “Chicago Youth Pledge” drafted at a huge rally of 
teen-agers sponsored by the Chicago Daily News will be 
used by a number of Chicago judges in the handling of 
juvenile cases. 

Text of the pledge: 

“T pledge— 

Z “To respect my parents and act so as to bring them 
onor; 

“To cherish my school, for it gives me the tools to think 
and work by; 

“To keep out of trouble and help others stay on the 
right track; 

“To serve God, to be a credit to my country, and to 
make my city a better place to live in.” 

The pledge was written by the teen-agers themselves. 
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Senate Committee Urges More 
Effective Use of Probation 


.“Overworked, and in some cases unqualified, probation 
officers cannot be expected to perform their essential and 
multiple tasks.” This is the pronouncement of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary following its investigation of 
federal rehabilitative services, facilities, and personnel. 
The recommendations of the Committee are contained in 
its interim report released March 14. 

“Essential qualifications in terms of training and ex- 
perience for federal probation officers have been formu- 
lated by the Judicial Conference of the United States,” 
the Committee report continues. “The standards are well 
observed in the appointments made in the majority of 
judicial districts. However, these standards are not bind- 
ing upon the respective appointing judges and they are 
ignored upon occasion for various reasons.” 

The Committee accordingly recommends that appropri- 
ate action be taken to make it mandatory that the stand- 
ards of the Judicial Conference be observed in all future 
appointments of federal probation officers. 

The Committee report also calls attention to the “too 
large caseloads” carried in many districts and asserts that 
probation officers cannot give the time and attention to 
probationers and parolees required to best insure their 
future adjustment. This is by all odds a “penny-wise, 
pound-foolish” policy, the Committee points out. “Where 
probation services are indicated, it is obviously wiser and 
cheaper to make certain that the services provided are 
adequate and successful.” 

The report goes on to recommend that funds be appro- 
priated to provide for the number of additional personnel 
needed to lower caseloads to accepted minimal standards. 

“Helping a troubled, disorganized, and antisocial youth 
develop new attitudes toward himself and the world,” the 
subcommittee concludes, “is a task requiring a staff pos- 
sessing stability, understanding, and a variety of profes- 
sional skills.” 


T. C. Esselstyn Accepts 
Post at San Jose College 


Dr. T. C. Esselstyn, staff director of the United States 
Board of Parole since February 1954, has accepted a posi- 
tion as associate professor in the division of social sciences 
at San Jose State College, San Jose, California. He will 
also be responsible for research in the correctional field. 
His services with the Board will terminate July 31. 

Dr. Esselstyn was the first staff director of the Federal 
Government’s enlarged 8-member parole board. He came 
to the board from the University of Illinois where he had 
been on the sociology faculty for 6 years. 

Commenting on Dr. Esselstyn’s leaving, Parole Board 
Chairman Scovel Richardson said: “The Board regrets 
very much Dr. Esselstyn’s resignation as staff director but 
is highly appreciative of the many valuable contributions 
he made to the work of the Board during his tenure here 
and wishes him continued success in his new position.” 


Big Brothers Produces 
Film on Delinquency 


“The Fight of Your Life” is the title of a dramatic film 
portraying juvenile delinquency at its worst. Produced 
especially for Big Brothers of America by Movietone 
News, the 12-minute film brings to life the “sneering, 

raggadocio contempt for law and order” of the more se- 
rious delinquent offenders. 

_ The movie is narrated by former middle weight champ- 
lon Rocky Graziano who as a youth ran afoul of the law. 
In a down-to-earth manner Graziano explains the problems 
faced by youth today in terms of his earlier life. High- 
lighted in the film are shots of some of Rocky’s most fa- 
em fights, including the Graziano-Zale championship 
ght. 


The film is available for bookings. 


Attorney General Names Chairman 
Of Advisory Corrections Council 


Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, president of American Univers- 
ity at Washington, D. C., has been appointed chairman of 
the Advisory Corrections Council authorized by the Youth 
Corrections Act. 

Dr. Anderson will serve as the first chairman of the 
Council which, under the provisions of the Youth Correc- 
tions Act, will consider problems of treatment and correc- 
tion of all offenders against the United States. The Council 
also is to make such recommendations to the Congress, the 
President, the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
and other appropriate officials as may improve the admin- 
istration of criminal justice and assure coordination and 
integration of policies respecting the disposition, treat- 
ment, and correction of all persons convicted of offenses 
against the United States. 

Under the provisions of the Youth Corrections Act the 
Chief Justice of the United States designates three mem- 
bers of the Council—one United States Court of Appeals 
judge and two United States District Court judges—to 
represent the judiciary. Those designated by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren are Judge Orie L. Phillips, chief judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit; 
Judge Albert V. Bryan of the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia; and Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl, United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Four ex officio members of the Council are Scovel 
Richardson, chairman of the Board of Parole; George J. 
Reed, chairman of the Youth Division of the Board of 
Parole; James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons; and Louis J. Sharp, chief of probation of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 


Carnival By Dick Turner 
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“Next time some guy asks permission to see me, find out 
what he wants first!” 


Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 
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Plastic Surgery Helps 
To Rehabilitate Offender 


Criminologists agree that it is difficult to pinpoint any 
singie factor to explain a specific criminal act or a crim- 
inal pattern of behavior. But this is not always so, says 
Rosser M. Smith, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Middle District of Georgia. 

Take the case of Joe, Smith points out. At 23 he ap- 
peared in the federal court for auto theft after having 
completed a 10-year sentence on a state burglary charge. 

Joe was the product of a broken home, Smith continues, 
but his major problem and concern were his deeply scarred 
face resulting from an acne condition. He believed he 
looked like a criminal. He begged Smith for a prison sen- 
tence so that he might have the plastic surgery that would 
give him a new face. At the United States Penitentiary 
at Atlanta he received the surgical help he wanted and 
needed so badly. Joe no longer looked like the criminal 
whose role he played in his early life and he could look 
at himself in the mirror and no longer wince at what he 
saw. 

Joe was released to Smith’s supervision. Despite his new 
face Joe needed to learn and unlearn so much that the 
odds at first appeared to be against him, Smith explained. 
He lost two jobs at the outset because he “couldn’t take 
nothing off nobody.” At that time he found what he called 
a good “racket”: one of the local churches served three 
free meals a week to church members. One of them, a 
police officer, took an interest in Joe and became his spon- 
sor in church activities. He found a girl friend, became 
a pend of the church, and worked regularly at a good 
job. 
The basic reason for Joe’s criminal pattern goes deeper 
than his scarred face, Smith adds, but the correction of 
his facial impairment had much to do with his new role 
as a self-respecting, law-abiding citizen. 

A few scars remain, inside and outside, Smith concludes, 
but thanks to the hands of a skilled surgeon at the Atlanta 
penitentiary, Joe faces the future with a new look. 


American Law Institute 
Considers Model Penal Code 


Tentative Drafts No. 3 and No. 4 of the American Law 
Institute’s Model Penal Code were considered at the thirty- 
second annual meeting of the Institute at Washington, 
D. C., May 18 to 25. 

The advisory committee on the Penal Code includes mem- 
bers from the bench, the bar, law schools, and prison ad- 
ministrators, criminologists, and psychiatrists. 

The Institute is not preparing a uniform code, but rather 
a model code that will help legislative commissions and 
others interested in improving the criminal law. The final 
draft of the code will present a commentary which explains 
the text and shows the reasons for conclusions. 

Chief reporter in the development of the penal code is 
Professor Herbert Wechsler of Columbia University. As- 
sociate reporters are Judge Morris Ploscowe of New York 
City, Louis B. Schwartz of the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, and Paul W. Tappan of New York Univers- 
ity. 


Delaware Moves To 
Abolish Whipping 


Criminal punishment by whipping may be abolished by 
the Delaware state legislature, according to the Journal 
of the American Judicature Society. A bill to eliminate 
this holdover from colonial days is expected to be passed 
during the current session. 

There is strong opposition from those who feel that the 
threat of the whipping post is an excellent deterrent. They 
stress, according to the Journal, that Delaware is un- 
troubled by highway robberies for which whipping up to 
40 lashes is compulsory. 
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John Tramburg Named Commissioner of 
New Jersey’s Institutions and Agencies 


John W. Tramburg, director of Wisconsin’s State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, will become director of New 
Jersey’s Department of Institutions and Agencies on Juiy 
1. He will succeed Sanford Bates who retired in July a 
year ago. 

With experience as teacher, probation officer, officer in 
the Navy’s correctional program during World War II, and 
superintendent of the Industrial Home School at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Tramburg was appointed director of public 
welfare for the District of Columbia in 1948 and 2 years 
later went to his present position in Wisconsin. 

In November 1953 Tramburg was granted a leave of 
absence to accept the appointment as Commissioner of 
Social Security in the U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
—_— and Welfare, returning to Wisconsin in August 
1954 


In 1952 Tramburg was presented with the State Good 
Government Award by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and was elected president of the American Public Welfare 
Association for 1955-56. 

In his new position Tramburg will be responsible for wel- 
fare activities similar to those he directed in Wisconsin, 
embracing programs in mental hygiene, corrections, public 
assistance, child welfare, community services, and services 
to the blind. 


Children’s Bureau Suggests Goals 
For Curbing Juvenile Delinquency 


Ten long-range goals for the Nation in improving its 
methods of dealing with juvenile delinquency, and so to 
strengthen its human resources, were outlined by Philip 
Gordon Green on taking office as the director of the newly 
created division of juvenile delinquency service in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Green reported the new division will seek to help states 
and communities move ahead toward these goals: 

1. At least one police officer with special training in 
working with juveniles in every community of 20,000 or 
more population. Bigger cities will need a specialized ju- 
venile division. 

2.Good detention facilities and services, available to 
every juvenile court in the country, so that juvenile de- 
linquents will not have to be detained with adult criminals. 

3. Expert physical and psychological examination of 
each youngster in serious trouble, before courts decide 
what kind of care and treatment is needed. 

4. All courts staffed with probation workers trained in 
social services for children appointed from civil service 
registers. 

5. Juvenile court laws and practices that measure up to 
the standards recommended jointly by the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, and the Children’s Bureau. 

6. Training schools for juvenile delinquents with com- 
plete programs of education, health, mental health, recrea- 
tion, and follow-up, and with one staff member for every 
15 youngsters. 

7. Training schools focused on the individual youngster, 
to help him find a satisfying, responsible role in the com- 
munity. 

8. All states to have at least one special institution for 
rapa disturbed youngsters, separate and apart from 
adults. 

9. States and communities to have a well-established 
mechanism through which public welfare, health, mental 
health, employment, courts, police, training schools, and 
educational agencies, can plan programs and pool exper!- 
ences, with private agencies serving children and youth, 
in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

10. Communities and states to make regular and compre- 
hensive reports on what is happening to juvenile delin- 
quents, so that they and the Nation can measure progress 
toward the goal of an irreducible number of youngsters 
who get into trouble with the law. 
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“You’re dealing with a child with a very high I.Q., madam 
... his bad behavior is almost in the genius range. . .” 


Reprinted by special permission Field Enterprises, Inc. 


FBI Crime Statistics Show 
5 Percent Increase in 1954 


The Department of Justice announced in April that the 
Uniform Crime Reports compiled by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation for 1954 revealed a 5 percent rise in es- 
timated major crimes over 1953. J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the FBI, stated that an estimated 2,267,250 major 
crimes were committed in 1954 compared with 2,159,080 
in 1953. This was the seventh consecutive year in which 
an increase in crime occurred. 

A comparison of population growth in the United States 
with major crimes committed shows that since 1950 the 
Nation’s population has increased by 7 percent, while the 
number of crimes increased 26.7 percent. 

Monthly Crime Reports for 1954 were received from 
5,787 law enforcement agencies representing 90 percent of 
the population. One of the most significant compilations, 
according to Director Hoover, was that property valued at 
an estimated $413,000,000 was stolen in 1954. The Nation’s 
law enforcement officers recovered about 55 percent of 
this dollar loss. 

The following are the highlights of the 1954 Uniform 
Crime Reports bulletin: 

A major crime was committed every 13.9 seconds. 

Each day during 1954, it is estimated that 34 people 
were feloniously slain and 256 other felonious assaults 
were committed; 49 rapes occurred; 3,674 larcenies were 
committed; 592 cars were stolen; and 185 robberies and 
1,422 burglaries were perpetrated. 

Every 4.2 minutes during 1954, there was a crime of 
murder, manslaughter, rape, or assault to kill. 

The gain in crime during 1954 is reflected principally 

y increases in robbery (6.8 percent), burglaries (8.4 per- 
cent) and larcenies (5.8 percent). 

Declines were noted in criminal homicides and auto 
thefts, which were down 4.3 percent and 4.7 percent, re- 
spectively. Rapes and aggravated assaults increased by 
0.7 percent and 1.0 percent, in that order. 


Louisiana Builds a 
New Kind of Prison 


“Three years ago the worst prison in the U. S. was 
probably the Louisiana State Penitentiary at Angola...” 
This is the opening sentence in an article, “A New Kind 
of Prison Designed To Prevent Riots, Save Money, and 
Help Criminals Go Straight,” which apeared in the De- 
cember 1954 issue of Architectural Forum. 

Under the general supervision of Reed Cozart, assistant 
director of the Louisiana Department of Institutions, the 
new 2,500-capacity, “telephone pole” type institution 
focuses on communal facilities and a separate cottage sys- 
tem. Instead of a self-enclosing ring of buildings or ex- 
pensive walls there will be careful prisoner classification, 
and facilities diversified and flexible enough to make the 
confinement fit the offender. Angola will combine all the 
three security types. When completed, the new prison will 
cost $7,500,000. 

A 176,000 square-foot dining hall and kitchen will be 
divided into medium and minimum security and staff sec- 
tions each with a capacity of 1,000. The education-admin- 
istration building, directly across from the dining hall, 
will have eight classrooms and a library for 10,000 books. 
An open, lobby style visiting room for 60 family a om 
will be one of the features of the reception building. An 
industrial compound will provide facilities for bookbind- 
erv, furniture and garment shops, and a sheet metal plant. 

Consultants in designing the new prison are James V 
Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and 
Robert D. Barnes, senior architect for the Bureau. 

The Department of Institutions is also constructing a 
new $3 million, 500-capacity reformatory. In addition, a 
150-capacity woman’s unit is being built. 


NBC’s Station KSTP-TV 
Gives Series on Probation 


Paul W. Keve, director of court services, Hennepin 
County Probation Office, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and au- 
thor of the recently published Prison, Probation, or Pa- 
role? gave an 8-week series of broadcasts and telecasts on 
radio and television station KSTP (NBC) at St. Paul dur- 
ing January and February. 

In his radio-television series Keve dramatized the ficti- 
tious case of a delinquent girl, Betty Mack. He followed 
Betty through the various stages of her case from its ear- 
liest development until her commitment to a state training 
school for girls. Keve himself depicted the role of the pro- 
bation officer in charge of the case. Others participating 


with him in the program portrayed the role of the proba- 


tion office intake unit, a public school visiting teacher, a 
psychologist, a woman probation officer, and a housewife, 
representing the layman’s view. ; 


Federal Probation Will Have 
Reports on Crime Congress 


Highlights of the first United Nations Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, 
Geneva. Switzerland, August 22 to September 3, and the 
Third International Congress on Criminology, at London, 
September 12 to 18, will be presented in the December 
1955 and March 1956 issues of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan, associate professor of sociology 
at Rockford College, Illinois, and author of Criminology 
(Revised 1955), will cover the Geneva congress for FED- 
ERAL PROBATION. 

Charles V. Morris, former staff member of the Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, and 
for 10 years secretary of the Corrections Section of the 
United Community Services, Washington, D. C., will re- 
port on the criminology congress at London. Morris also 
served on the staff of the juvenile court at Boston and 
the State Prison Colony at Norfolk, Massachusetts. He 
was an associate editor of the volume on Prisons published 
in 1939 by the Attorney General’s Survey of Release Pro- 
cedures. 
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Henry J. Mowles 
Dies Suddenly 


Henry J. Mowles, 58, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania, died in his sleep May 23. He had been active 
in his work until the time of his death. 

One of the pioneers in the federal probation system, Mr. 
Mowles entered the service in 1930 and was appointed chief 
probation officer in 1932. From 1950 to 1954 he was presi- 
dent of the federal probation officers association for the 
Northeastern states. 

“Doc,” as he was affectionately known to his many 
friends, will be remembered for his congenial personality, 
his refreshing sense of humor, his devotion to his chosen 
field of work, the interest he always displayed in the wel- 
fare of those who had rahi 8 the law, and his warm 
friendship with his fellow officers. 

Mr. Mowles is survived by his widow, a son, and a 
daughter. 


Christian Science Monitor Praises 
Work of Illinois Penal Reformer 


“Eugene §. Zemans, executive director of the John 
Howard Association—a widely acclaimed prisoner’s aid 
group (Chicago)—is the man whom newspapers here turn 
to as a reliable interpreter of significant happenings in the 
world of prisons and prisoners.” 

These are the words of Staff Correspondent Godfrey 
Sperling, Jr., writing in the March 24 issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. The article is one of a series Sper- 
ling is writing on correctional practices in the United 
States. 

It was Zemans, Sperling explains, who exposed deplor- 
able lockup conditions in Chicago in 1947. As a result, 
Chicago’s lockup reform has brought the city within reach 
of the high standards followed in New York City. 

Currently Zemans and his staff are working to improve 
the Illinois probation system. 

A sound probation plan, Zeman asserts, demands care- 
ful selection of offenders for probation treatment, care- 
ful selection of probation officers, and thorough supervision 
of the probationer by the probation officer. Guesswork has 
no place in the process. 

Until Chicago and Cook County have trained probation 
officers and trained and qualified probation supervisors, 
Zemans continues in his interview with Sperling, the 
judges charged with the responsibility for sentencing will 
not have the kind of information they need. 

Sperling concludes his article by referring to the cost 
of 20 cents a day for probation compared with approxi- 
mately $3.20 a day to maintain a prisoner in a correctional 
institution. 


Study Discloses Need To Emphasize 
Corrections in Supervised Field Work 


Thirty percent of the country’s 50 accredited graduate 
schools of social work do not use correctional institutions 
and agencies in their supervised field work assignments. 
This was disclosed by Edwin B. Zeigler, chief probation 
officer for the United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of Mississippi, following a study he conducted 
recently. 

Zeigler asked each of the social work schools which of 
the following correctional services were used in supervised 
field work: (1) juvenile courts; (2) juvenile training 
schools; (3) adult probation; (4) adult parole; (5) state 
or federal reformatories; and (6) state or federal prisons. 

Thirty-four of the schools, or 70 percent, were using at 
least one of the six correctional services. Eight used juve- 
nile courts only, and 26 used varying combinations of the 
six services. 

“It would be beneficial to both the graduate schools and 
correctional services,” Zeigler concluded, “if they can - 
together to pool and appraise their respective knowledge 
and skills and study the problems and needs of each other.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Senate Committee To Study Relation 
Of Child Employment to Delinquency 


The problems of child employment and their relation to 
delinquency are being studied by the Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Commenting on child employment, Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver, Committee chairman, has said: 

“When a student is forced out of school for economic 
reasons. or because he lacks interest in school, he is often 
thrown on a labor market for which he is inadequately 
trained, and consequently does not find employment. These 
jobless and idle youngsters are particularly susceptible 
to the factors in a community which cause juvenile delin- 


quency.” 


Committee inquiries are planned along four lines: 

1. To look into the best ways to provide suitable part- 
time work experience under proper supervision for the 
school child who desires it. 

2. To study proposed amendments to the Wagner-Peyser 
Act which would authorize the extension of the facilities 
of the U. S. Employment Service to young workers, includ- 
ing counseling and guidance facilities. 

3. To consider proposals to alter the Federal Wage-Hour 
Law which limits the hours during which youngsters may 
be employed. 

4. To examine the child labor laws in the several states, 
the laws dealing with school enrollment, and school pro- 
grams affecting youth employment. 


Hoover Given Medal 
For FBI Leadership 


President Eisenhower on May 27 awarded the National 
Security Medal to J. Edgar Hoover for 31 years of “bril- 
liant leadership in a position of great responsibility” as 
chief of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

President Eisenhower pinned the medal to Hoover’s 
coat lapel at a ceremony at which Hoover was praised for 
devotion to “the highest ideals of Federal law enforce- 
ment.” 

Members of the Cabinet and other top Administration 
officials witnessed the presentation at the White House. 

The only other recipient has been retired General Walter 
Bedell Smith for his work as director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

The medal is awarded for distinguished service in fields 
related to national security. 


Colonel Raymond R. Ramsey Heads 
Army’s Correction Division 


Colonel Raymond R. Ramsey, MPC, has been named 
chief of the Correction Division of the Office of the Pro- 
vost Marshal General, succeeding Colonel Paul S. Willard 
who has been assigned to the Adjutant General’s Office. 
The Correction Division of the OPMG supervises the ad- 
ministration of all Army confinement facilities. 

Colonel Ramsey had been provost marshal on the staff 
of the Chief Signal Officer, Department of the Army, prior 
to his present assignment. He was assigned to his position 
in the Signal Office in May 1954, upon his return from a 
3%-year tour in the Far East. ; 

Colonel Ramsey came to the Military Police Corps in 
1950, after serving as provost marshal at Fort Belvoir 
from 1948 to 1950, and as executive officer of the Army 
War Crimes Group in Europe from 1946 to 1947. 

During World War II he served with the Ordinance 
Corps and Judge Advocate General Corps. In the latter 
branch assignment he was executive officer of the Judge 
Advocate Division, Headquarters, Theater Service Forces, 
European Theater. 

Colonel Ramsey wears the Legion of Merit with Oak 
Leaf cluster; the Bronze Star with Oak Leaf cluster; the 
Korean Service medal with five stars; the Legion of Honor, 
degree of Chevalier; and the order of Polonia Restituta, 
Fourth class. 


Delinquency Cases Rise for 
Fifth Consecutive Year 


Delinquency cases reported by juvenile courts in 1953 
increased by 13 percent over 1952, according to a report 
of the Children’s Bureau in May. This was the fifth con- 
secutive year that such an increase occurred. The level 
reached exceeded the previous high experienced during 
World War II. 

It is estimated by the Children’s Bureau that in 1953 
about 435,000 children, or 2.3 percent of the children in 
the population between 10 and 17, came to the attention 
of juvenile courts in the country because of delinquent be- 
havior. 

The delinquency data released by the Children’s Bureau 
were obtained from courts having jurisdiction in children’s 
cases that voluntarily transmitted complete reports to the 
Bureau through state agencies such as departments of 
public welfare, probation departments, and juvenile courts. 
For 1953, complete reports were received from 666 
courts distributed through 30 states and representing 
every region of the country. The jurisdictions covered by 
these reporting courts included 36 percent of the child 
population of the country. An additional 306 courts re- 
ported in 1953 on official cases only. 

The Children’s Bureau statistics are published in a 12- 
page report entitled Juvenile Court Statistics, 1953. 


The Third International Congress on Criminology will 
meet at London, September 12 to 18. The Congress head- 
quarters are at 28 Weymouth Street, London W. 1. 


The First United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders will be held at the 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, August 22 to 
September 3, 1955. 


Solomon Kaufman, a New York City attorney for 22 
years, has been appointed deputy commissioner of correc- 
tions for the State of New York. 


The Standard Probation and Parole Act, prepared by a 
special committee under the sponsorship of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, is now available for 
distribution and may be purchased from the Association 
at 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Herbert L. Bryan has been named director of correctional 
research for the New York State Department of Correc- 
tion. Bryan has had 20 years’ experience in state and local 
government in professional and administrative positions 
involving various phases of social welfare and delinquency. 

Erle Stanley Gardner, author, adventurer, and lawyer, 
addressed the John Howard Association’s fifty-fourth an- 
nual meeting in May on the subject, “Rehabilitation—a 
Two-Way Street.” Gardner is the creator of the famous 
Perry Mason stories and is known for his work and re- 
search on “The Court of Last Resort.” 


Mark A. McCloskey has been appointed chairman of the 

New York State Youth Commission. For 17 years the di- 
rector of the Board of Education’s bureau of community 
education, he will now lead the state’s fight on juvenile de- 
linquency. 
_ New York City’s delinquency rate for youth over 16 
jumped an “unprecedented” 52.7 percent during 1954, 
Ralph W. Whelan, executive director of the New York City 
Youth Board, disclosed in February. 


Glenn A. Dempsey, federal probation officer at San Diego, 
California, has been elected president of the San Diego 
unit of the Volunteers of America. The Volunteers are 
prominent in prisoner-aid activities. 

Richard A. Rowlands, 64, chairman of the New York 
State Probation Commission, died March 13. He had been a 


member of the Commission since 1945 and chairman since 
1952. 
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Bureau of Prisons Releases 
1954 Execution Statistics 


Eighty-two executions were carried out by civil authori- 
ties in the United States during 1954 according to National 
Prisoner Statistics on executions released by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons in April. 

This is 20 more than in 1953. However, in each of the 
pert 5 years fewer executions occurred than in any year 

etween 1930 and 1949. During 1950-1954 an average of 
83 persons per year were executed, whereas during the 
previous 20 years the number per year averaged 147. 

Of the year’s executions, 72 were for murder, 9 for 
rape, and 1 for armed robbery. Thirty-seven whites, 34 
Negroes, and 1 American Indian were executed for mur- 
der; 1 white and 8 Negroes for rape, and 1 Negro for 
armed robbery. 

During 1954, 2 females, 1 white and 1 Negro, were ex- 
ecuted. both for murder. Since 1930 only 29 women had 
been executed, all of them for murder except 1 for espion- 
age and 1 for kidnaping, both in 1953. 

Prisoners executed in 1954 ranged from 16 to 66 years 
of age. Ten of the 82, all Negroes, were aged 19 and under. 


What lies behind us and what lies before us are tiny 
matters compared to what lies within us. 


—WILLIAM Morrow. 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


“Sex in Prison” is the title of a symposium of seven ar- 
ticles in the April 1955 issue of the Journal of Social 
Therapy, official publication of the Medical Correctional 
Association. 

Dr. John Wesley Holland, minister of the Little Brown 
Church of Radio Station WLS at Chicago, was the recip- 
ient of the 1954-55 annual award of the John Howard As- 
sociation, prisoners’ aid and prison reform agency of 
Chicago. 

Director Donald Clemmer and officials of the District of 
Columbia Department of Corrections invited correctional 
officials and citizens in the Washington area to tour on May 
27 the District’s three reservation institutions near Lorton 
and Occoquan, Virginia. The Department believes that its 
facilities and operations need to be viewed and appraised’ 
from time to time by citizens of Washington and officials 
who administer criminal justice. 

James R. Dumpson, former consultant in correction and 
delinquency to the Welfare and Health Council of New 
York City, has been designated acting director of the 
Bureau of Child Welfare. 


Bertram Beck, director of the Special Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, was the 
principal speaker at the annual meeting of Big Brothers 
of America at New York City, May 12-13. Beck has had 
a prominent part in national, state, and local efforts to 
cope with delinquency problems. 

Three inservice training institutes for federal probation 
officers will be held this summer: Louisiana State Univers- 
ity, June 19 to 22; Daytona Beach, Florida, July 17 to 
20; and the University of Notre Dame, August 7 to 10. 

Ruth Shonle Cavan’s second edition of Criminology has 
just been released by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York City. 


Robert W. Cassidy, who has been on a leave of absence 
to serve as probation officer for the United States District 
Court for the District of Hawaii, at Honolulu, will return 
to the States in June and on July 1 will assume his regular 
duties as probation officer for the United States District 
Court for the District: of Columbia. 

Dr. Robert Lindner’s Rebel Without a Cause is being 
made into a movie by Warner Brothers. In the movie the 
original story is given a juvenile delinquency slant. 
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Don Manning, 73, of the St. Bonaventure University 
faculty, died in a Buffalo hospital during the weekend of 
April 30. For many years Mr. Manning was supervisor of 
the Agriculture and Industrial School at Indus- 
try, 

Robert Louis Gasser of Washington, D. C., received his 
doctor of philosophy degree from American University in 
June. His dissertation was on “The Confidence World as 
a Criminal Behavior System.” In his research he investi- 
gated the late Professor Edwin H. Sutherland’s concept 
of a behavior system in crime. His studies support Suther- 
land’s contention that there are such behavior systems in 
crime. 


Edmund G. Burbank, executive secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society, has an interesting picture story, 
“Jailing the Innocent,” in the Spring 1955 issue of Cur- 
rents, a publication of the Pennsylvania Citizens Associa- 
tion for Health and Welfare. Using nine photographs and 
less than 500 words the 3-page story depicts the experi- 
ences of a young man who was arrested on suspicion of 
burglary, held in jail 30 days awaiting trial, acquitted, 
and helped by the Prison Society to get back the job he 
had lost because of his arrest. 

The Summer School of Alcohol Studies of the Labora- 
tory of Applied Physiology at Yale University will hold 
its thirteenth annual session during the 4-week period 
June 27 to July 22 inclusive. Since 1943, when the first 
session was held, 1,837 students from 47 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Canada, and 17 other countries have 
taken the course of study. 


Sanford Bates is the author of an article, “The Trouble 
With Prisons Is Politics,” in the May 14 issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. With the help of case histories, Bates 
tells how “vicious political practices—sale of paroles, in- 
tercession for big-shot criminals, profit from convict 
rackets—spawn bloody uprisings.” 

Anders Tejler left the staff of the Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion, prisoner aid organization at Washington, D. C., to 
accept an appointment as supervisor of the Spokane, Wash- 
ington, Group Home for Boys. The boys at the home are on 
parole. The purpose of the home is to help them make a 
gradual adjustment to community living. 

Dr. Simon Kelly, psychiatrist with the Ministry of Jus- 
tice at Jerusalem, Israel, is visiting the United States for 
3 months under the sponsorship of the F.O.A. Technical 
Assistance Program to study psychiatric practices in 
courts, probation agencies, and penal and correctional in- 
stitutions. 

Ben Solomon, editor of Youth Leaders Digest, says that 
at least 39 of our games for youth require that something 
be done with a ball—batting, punching, sliding, slapping, 
floating, rolling, bouncing, propelling. Solomon asks what 
leaders would do if the ball were taken taken away from 
them. “We wonder what kind of a program they’d have 
if they had to rely on their general knowledge of a bal- 
anced program without using any type of ball,” Solomon 
asserts. “This is a good test of a leader’s real ability.” 

Eugene S. Zemans, executive director of the John How- 
ard Association at Chicago, will attend the United Nations 
Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders, at Geneva, Switzerland, and the ‘Third In- 
ternational Congress on Criminology, at London. He will 
also visit Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, and 
France. 

The New York City Police Department will begin on 
June 2 an experiment to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
full-scale program of its Juvenile Aid Bureau and will 
attempt to determine what specialized role the police 
should play with reference to the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. The experiment will be conducted in the 42nd 
precinct of the Bronx. 


Federal Probation is now sent to 54 foreign countries. 
Most of the recipients of the journal are government of- 
ficials in the correctional field in their respective countries. 


Charles S. Antolina of Buffalo, a probation examiner for 
the New York State Department of Corrections since 
1941, has been named executive assistant to Commissioner 
of Correction Thomas J. McHugh. 


Federal Judge William Lynn Parkinson of Lafayette, 
Indiana, was the recipient of the doctor of laws degree 
from Valparaiso University at its convocation in May. 

Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Indiana, is a lecturer in sociology in the Calumet Center 
of Saint Joseph’s College. Kuharich has both his master 
of arts and master of social work degree. 

“Teamwork for Prevention and Treatment of Juvenile De- 
linquency” was the theme of an invitational workshop of 
200 members conducted during the week of June 20 by 
Western Reserve University in cooperation with the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland. The workshop was financed 
by a grant of $5,625 from the Cleveland Foundation. 

Greek P. Rice, chief probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Mississippi, 
resigned May 28 to run for the office of sheriff in Coahoma 
County. Rice entered the probation service in October 1952. 


Chief Judge Harold M. Stephens of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia died May 
28. A member of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, Judge Stephens had an active part in the improve- 
ment of the judicial system. He was keenly interested in 
probation and parole and in 1939 was chairman of the 
Committee on Principles which prepared “A Declaration 
of the Principles of Parole” for the National Parole Con- 
ference at Washington, D. C. 

William W. Williams, 53, federal probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of 
Ohio, died May 28, two weeks following a heart attack. 
Mr. Williams was appointed a probation officer in 1942 
and was assigned to the Dayton office until 1945 when his 
headquarters were changed to Columbus. 

Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, member of the United 
States Board of Parole gave the commencement address 
at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, on May 
29, and also was the recipient of the degree of doctor of 
humane letters. Last year she received a similar degree 
from Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon. 

James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, was awarded in June an honorary LL.D. degree 
by Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Homer T. Rosenberger, Ph.D., supervisor of training for 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, received an honorary LL.D. 
degree in June from his alma mater, Albright College, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Richard F. Doyle’s address before the Judicial Conference 
of the Sixth Circuit at Ann Arbor, Michigan, April 29 
was inserted in the Appendix to the Congressional Record 
for June 7. President of the Federal Probation Officers 
Association and chief of the United States probation of- 
fice at Detroit, Doyle spoke on the needs of the federal pro- 
bation service. 

Pastoral Psychology, a monthly journal on human be- 
havior as it applies to the work of the minister, will devote 
its October issue to the subject of delinquency. The special 
number will be edited by Chaplain J. Lennart Cedarleaf 
of the California State Youth Authority. 

The Third Annual Conference on Modern Methods in 
Law Enforcement will be conducted by the New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Public Administration and So- 
cial Service August 1 to 5. The conference will consider 
problems in criminal law, criminology, and police science. 

“What’s New in Prison Industries” is the title of the 
sixth correctional research bulletin compiled by Edwin 
Powers, director of research and correctional education 
for the United Prison Association of Massachusetts, 33 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8. Copies of the Bulletin 
may be obtained from the Association. 
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